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Writing-palette of the Chief 


Steward Amenhotpe, 


Biographical Inscription of 
Nekhebu at Boaton 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF NEKHEBU 
IN BOSTON AND CATRO 
By DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plate i (1), ii 


Tae two biographical inseriptions of =, J fl’, whose other name is | abd) JETb 4, were 
found by Reisner in the tomb-complex of the Sndm-tb family of the Fifth to Sixth Dynasties 
at Gizah, near the north-west corner of the Great Pyramid. A summary report on their dis- 
eovery was published by the finder in Pull. MFA, No. 66, Noy. 1913, pp. 537%. The whole 
chapel of Nekhebu had been destroyed and the blocks were found in a disordered heap of 
debris. As the stones were too heavy to be handled and put together in the field, each block 
was separately photographed, to an approximately uniform scale, and the walls were reeon- 
structed on paper by assembling the prints from these photographs. Both inscriptions were 
published by Sethe in the second edition of his Uri., 1, 215-21. The longer published text 
was collated with the original mm the Cairo Museum by Sethe in 1925, and again by Gunn in 
1931. The shorter text, now in Boston, has never been collated, and the original as set up 
in the Museum shows some variations from the text as given by Sethe. It seems, therefore, 
desirable to publish a photograph (P11, 1)and hand-copy (FL ii) of the Boston text, and tooffer 
translations of both inseriptions, since they form a continuous account of Nekhebu’s career 

The two texts stood originally on the jambs of a doorway in the chapel: the left-hand 
jamb bearing the inscription now in Boston, and the right-hand jamb that in Cairo. 

The Boston text comes first and contains, after an introductory statement, the account 
of three missions assigned to Nekhebu by the King (Pepy I). The First: Mission was in Lower 
Egypt and consisted of work on Ka-mansions and administrative duties in three places: a 
“City of Lakes’, Akhbit, and the Pyramid of Pepy; the Second Mission, also in Lower Egypt, 
was the digging of a canal between Akhbit and the Residence; and the Third Mission, in 
Upper Egypt, was concerned with the digging of a canal at Kis. Each section consists of 
three parts: statements of the task allotted, its execution, and praise and reward bestowed 
by the king. 

The Cairo text continues with the account of a Fourth Mission, in the same triple form, 
in which Nekhebu earried out works on a pyramid-monument at Heliopolis. Then comes a 
résumé of the titles and honours conferred on him by the king; an account of his training by 
an elder brother, im which he tells how he was advanced step by step to positions of in- 
creasing responsibility and power; statements of his virtues; and finally appeals to Ka- 
servants and the public for offerings and for the safeguarding of his tomb. 

Boston Text 
Urk., 1, p. 219, No. 48: Museum of Vine Arta No. 18.4981. Height over all 2-545 m.: width 
of columns 2 to 9 inclusive, 0-755 m. | 

' The Editor of the Journal hos contributed his own collation of the Cairo text, and haa given me numerous 
notes anc suggeationa which are incorporated in my article. 
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Translation 

(1) The Sele Companion, King’s Architect, Merptahbtankhmeryret; he says: (2) Lam a work- 
man? of Meryret my lord. His Majesty sent me [to direct all the works of the king ?],° (and) I [acted] 
to the satisfaction of His Majesty in Lower and Upper Egypt- 

His Majesty sent me to direct the construction of (3) the Ka-mansions of His Majesty in Lower 
Egypt, and (to direct) the Administration; at the north? in the * a of Lakes* (and) in Akhbit-of- 
Horus; at the south in the pyramid (called) Menneferpepy. | came* thence, it (the work) being 
finished, (4) I [erected ?] the Xa-mansions there, built and faced (?), the woodwork thereof® having 
been placed* (in position), having been cut’ in Lower Egypt. [ returned, it having been completed 
through my agency. His Majesty praised me for it (5) in the presence of the [officials]." His 
Majesty gave me gold-amuleta (77)," bread, and beer in very great quantity. His Majesty ca 
tw go forth to me a company of the Residence bearing it, until they reached my gate bearing it 
(the present); (6) because I was so much more excellent in his esteem” than any other king’s- 
architect whom His Majesty had sent before (?)" on (= with regard to) the administration of the 
royal domain. 

His Majesty sent me to lay out (7)" the canal of Akhbit-of-Horna, and ¢to}™ dig it. (7) I dug 
it... 25 wotil Loame to the Residence when it (the canal) was (already) under water. His Majesty 
praised me for it: His Majesty gave me gold-amulets (77), bread, and beer. Great was His Majesty's 
praise’ of me becanse of that concerning which His Majesty had sent me, (8) as one successful (?) 
with regard to everything that was done in every work concerning which His Majesty had sent 
me (77)," 


His Majesty sent me to {Kits ?] to dig the canal of his™.... of Hathor-in-Kiis. T acted and (9) I 


' As there is no possibility that the group was preceded by imy-r, T see no alternative to reading £rwti- 
See Gard, Eg. Gr. $79, Obs. Wh, v, 102, 7 records ita use in the Middle Kingdom. 

@ T restore in the lacuna [r Arp bet nid nt natet iw ir), for which the space Just suffices. In the photograph 
rt will be cael that there is no preserved surface at this point, despite Sethe's copy. 


§ Gethin given pa) ai There is now no truce of |, but the position of = and the weathering of the stone at 


wie point make his reading prohabte. * Sethe gives q; only the tip of the sign is now preserved. 
* Reading ~ as iryt; Gard., Eg. tr. 479 (for the writing cf. Urk., 1, 276, 10). Sethe reads 2, bot 
the sign ia elosily =, * Read wey. 

* The determinative is a man with axe standing on a picee of wood, not a man with hoe as given by 
Sethe, ® Sethe's restoration seems highly probable. 

*T have adopted Reisner's translation of nbww-tnA (ef. also IL 7, 9), bot the true nature of the objects 
is unknown. The text might alao be read to refer to two different classes of object, each in the plural, i.e. 
er 

' Sethe gives Ye: the sign ia clearly ie " Ae, ‘in his esteem", or the like, 

* Is this the adverb Aft used with temporal meaning ? 

oA, Wh, gives ‘to found", bot Schiifer renders ‘planen (?)' in Ain Bruckstick altig. Annalen, 16, 

! Preposition r omitted before 4d, as not infrequently before an infinitive in Ol Exyptian (ef. Uré., 1, 
218, 14; 256, 7 (1); 200, 16; 201, 7. 8; 203, 10; similarly before dr, Teti Pyr. Cem, 100, mn. 2; 125, 1.7 
of vertical inscription). 

Ae erie a8 ana bhe o ahope The initial inl sign suggesta { but can hardly be that sign. Tt ia 
followed clearly by 5 and) i. One is tempted tb eel 3 years’, but { “| is impossible. See Sethe's note 
[-f (op. eit., p. 220). The period of time required to dig the canal seems intended. 

'" Hse. The firet 4 ia in the lacuna, but a trace is visible above on the original. 

This whole sentence ia very involved and the translation is decidedly doubtful, although the general 
Renae aocmns Clear, 

“The lactina noted here, and at the corresponding level in column 9, by Sethe has since been partially 
filled by an incomplete block. The left. tip of what may well be the sign [Lf is preserved, Below, the traces 
given by Sethe are not quite accurate. ‘The first is clearly ==, followed by n. The next group ia illegible but 
is followed by f (as seen by Sethe) with a probable trace of a below 1t- 
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dug it [so that] His Majesty praised me for it. When I went to the Residence His Majesty praised 
me for it very greatly, and His Majesty gave me gold-amulets (77), bread, and beer, 


Catno Text 
After Urk., 1, pp. 215 ff. 
A small, sotiewhat weathered block belonging to the Cairo inscription was recently 
found in the store-rooms of the Boston Museum, whither it had evidently been shipped by 
mistake together with the stones of the Boston inscription, [t has since heen returned to the 


authorities in Cairo for insertion in its proper place. The block belongs in the lower part of 
columns 2, 3, and 4, and reads —); 


In the translation below the words 


appearing on this block are under- 
lined. 





Collation of Sethe’s copy of the inscription, given in Urk,, 1, 215 f., with Gunn's copy 
made in 1991, when a wrongly-placed slab had been restored to its proper position, ‘but 
before the fragment mentioned above had been received from Boston. The references are 
to the pages and lines of Sethe’s edition, except numbers in thick type, which are those of 
the lines of the inseription. 

P. 215. L. 9: 1 runs horizontally over 2-11, which are vertical. L. 10: 44 to 5 aq. lost 
at beginning of 2. ~< in cartouche clear though damaged. L. 11: 9 of jirp not lost. L. 18: 
stick of det. jirp is straight and vertical. L. 15: clear. After kd 1 sq. lost. =< clear. LI. 
15-16: between = and end of 3 only § sq. lost. L. 16: 4) to 5 sq. lost at beginning of 3. 
Trace before || seems to be clearly tail of s—.- 

P. 316. L. 1: G. has j=. kd. L. 2: G. has lower part of 4 with ?, and no stroke 
after this. L. 4: £4 not followed (as in L. 15) by ¥8, sic. L. 5: after hm-f possibly 1 sq. miss- 


ing, possibly nothing. L. 6: j i followed by 1) sq. now lost. L. 9; 2, — now lost. 
MARRIES 

G. saw } a ¥; after this 5 sq. now lost: before wi. LL. 12: © of ihr now lost. L. 18; 

nd-ti without — sic. ¢ before hk: now lost. Nlwt without —— sic. 

P. 217. L. 1: — of nd now lost. L. 4: 8— © 5s, agreeing (independently) with 
Reisner’s copy. Ends of fingers turned backwards, L. 5; 5. without tuft. yay89 sic. L. 5 
det. pt ( (= £7), not accompanied by |. = now lost. L. 9: o now lost, ih: rot \. 
Narrow damaged strip beside Abe, but no trace of <=; perhaps nothing lost. Trace of {,— 
of = =, all now lost. L. 11: a teh » without s—. =< Clear though damaged. LL. 15: 





= with Sethe. After this o clear, L. 14: after [T] no |. o of tr now lost. 
— 


P. 218. L. 1: only } aq. lost before f h{nkt), no trace of nee 5 of Ankt now lost. — of 
‘= not seen; copy has “1! ?. No room for dé-tn: Yp/ 4; 52 S=- L. 2: SI, as 217, 16, 
not <=, Det. sh <=. 1. 8: trace of . now lost. Next three signs disposed iy Li. Bs oh 
sie. Li. T: 0 of pn now Jost. L. 8:6 sic. =, as 217, 16, not ==. ||) sic. =. L. 10: det. 


4 





sb +. Back of }, visible, not legs. L.11; "=. L.12:25.. Det. oh ge be ds 
| sic. L. 15: between 2% and a} 1 aq. now lost. 

P. 219, L, 2: object held in det, sé narrow and tapering to top. L. 4: object held 
in det. sén rectangular, as Bethe gives, but narrower. L. 6: t of first nfrt now lost. 


Translation 

(1) [The Sole Companion, King’s Architect, Merptahtankhmeryré*] ;* he says: (2) [Iam a work- 
man of} Merfrét], my lord. 

His Majesty sent me to direct the work of his (pyramid)-monnment* in Heliopolis, and T acted 
to the satisfaction of His Majesty. I passed § years there in directing the work. His Majesty 
praised me as often as I came to the Residence because of it; everything came about {through my 
agency |" because of the vigilance that I exercised ;*....(3),----- [his]... .. there, in accordance 
with what I know myself.® | 

His Majesty had found me a common builder ;* and His Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) 
Inspector of Builders, (then) Overseer of Builders, and Superintendent of a Guild. And His 
Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) King’s Architect and Builder, (then) Royal Architect and 
Builder under the King’s Supervision (?), And His Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) Bole 
Companion, King's Architect and Builder in the Two Houses. His Majesty did all this becanse His 
Majesty favoured me so much.’ 

(4) Lam beloved of my father, praised of my mother.® I did [not] give them occasion® to punish 
me until (Le, up te the time when) they passed'® to their tomb of the necropolis, and I am one 
praised of his brothers. Now I was in the service of my brother, the Overseer of Works ....... 
| eee . I weed to do the writing,” I used to carry his palette (7). When he was appointed 





Inspector of Builders, [used to carry his measuring-rod (?)."* (5) When he was appointed Overseer 
of Builders, 1 used to be his companion (?).!" When he was appointed King’s Architect and Builder, 


' Missing. Restered (with Sethe) after the Boston text. 
The pvramid-sign is determinative of mw, not to be read. 
* Restoring with Sethe js», for which ef. Crk, 1, 108, 10. 
* Of. Urk.. 1, 127, 10; 120, 13. 


* Rett ddd, For the construction see Wh., m, 445, 6. " Cf. Wh., 1, 228, 21. 
* Perhaps nothing lost here; see Gunn's collation. 
* The construction with the first person (if-l, muwt-1) is very carious. * Lit., ‘cause them’. 


° ‘This word Nef |e . which is unknown to Wo., occurs in two other places in this inscription, UrE., 1, 
218, 9.7. In 218, 7 it replaces {|_[\ 22 in the very common phrase ‘ye living ....... who shall pass by 
this tomb’, and although the word 4w:, normally written, is found in the eame phrase in line 10 (218, 15), 
and although the determinative in 218, 7 is, according to Sethe, A, and not the 45 which éw regularly has 
in Old Egn., it senms likely that we have here a writing of #er with omission of initial w of the simplex in a 
causative form (ef. Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 178). But in 216, 7 and 218, 3 the meaning by no means suits 4uy: 
in 216, 7 we have ‘until they passed away to their tomb’, and in 218, 3 ‘the day on which T shall have 
passed away’, In these the meaning is that of [I | YA (see Wa.,1¥,378,7). 4 and | are not very dissimila 
in Old Hieratic (ef, Maller, Paldographie, 504, 391), and it is possible that the .4 of 216, 7 and 218, 3 are 
merely falae transcriptions of hieratic {): note that in these two examples the determinative is A, as in ad, 
and possibly thia determination has influenced that of 218, 7. That the 4 of 218, 7 is merely an error for 





Fa) is unlikely, Ti Pit “gftor’. 2 Lit. “Tosed to write’. 
12 &, explained Wh., 1¥, 418, 8 as ‘ein Gert des Schreibers’, This is perhaps the only example of the 


4 Mrwt, hardly *staff’, since that would be carried by the owner. Perhape ‘rule’, 
" For this strange use of a word related to fmt ‘three’ see the discussion of this passage in Sethe, Von 


Zahlen ond Zahlworten, 120. e 
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[ used to rule the city for him, and did everything in it excellently. When he was appointed Sole 
Companion, King’s Architect and Builder in the Two Houses, I used to take charge of all his 
nosseasiona for him, and the property was greater (or Increased more?) in his house than (im) the 
house of any noble. When (6) he was appointed Overseer of Works, I used to represent’ him in 
everything about which he spoke,* to his satisfaction concerning it. Moreover, I took charge of 
things for him in his estate for the period of 20 years. Never did I beat any man there so that he 
fell® through my action? Never did I enslave any people there: as to all people there (7) with 
whom J used to negotiate’ there," it was I who used to pacify them.’ Never did I go to rest for 
the night there angry with any people. It waz I who used to give’ clothing, bread, and beer to 
every naked man and hungry man there. 

I am beloved of all men: never did I say anything evil to the king (or) to a high authority 
atainst any man, I am one praised by his father, his mother, and his masters in the necropolis 
(8) for making funerary-offerings for them and making their festival’ on the Wsg-Feast, the Feast 
of Socharis, the Firet-of-the-Year-Feast, the Feast of Thoth, the Opening-of-the-Year-Feast, the 
first day of the month," the last day of the month, and on every good feast which is celebrated at 
every season of the year. 

O Ka-servants of the honoured (dead): do ye’? desire" that the king shall favour you, and that 
ye shall be in honour™ with your lords and fathers in the necropolis ? (Then) ye shall make funerary- 
offerings (9) of bread and beer, as I have done for your fathers.” Since ye will desire that 1 intercede 
for (?)'4 you in the necropolis, (then) tell ye to your children, on the day when T shall have passed 


1 Lit. ‘report’. 

2 Mdw m must surely mean ‘to speak about’ here, although 1b. knows only the meaning “ta apes ke 
against; of. perhaps bw ub ddd wk im, ‘every place about which you have been told (?)', Urk., 1, 20), 5. 

? Lit. ‘so that a fall took place (7)'. The text has Apr fr; see the collation, p, 4. 

4 Lit. ‘under my fingers’; cf. Wb., ¥, 565, 3. 

2 Prd, old form of drld, see Wh., eed mc. The construction wnunel deal hatin is similar to that of Pyr., 
§ 7c (especially the M-text), THO 5. 

© The adverb im seems to have been repeated unnecessarily. 

T For the construction of Ink wow? dhipl én, tnk wei di-, of. Ink wend id dn fr “it was T who used to 
direct them’, Urk., 1, 102, 0. For examples of wn-f ddimef (for which in Mid, Egn, see Gard. Gr., § 474, 2) 
ef. Urk., 1, 44, 8; 194, 10, besides 59, 16 cited by Gardiner. POM pri n-in hr, m irt hivdn. 

* For this word (often written with the sun between the horns) cf. Anthes, ¥ elseninschrifien v. Hatnub, 
Graffito 9 (PL.13}, line 2, with pp. 23-4; Petrie, Qurneh, PL. x, B33, line 4; Berlin Pap. 10500 (unpublished) ; 
El Bersheh, ut, 44, right, line 6 of vertical inacription ; written \ as here, on an unpublished fragment of 
Fifth-Dynasty papyrus in the Cairo Museum, and several times in the till unpublished Hekanakhte Papyri. 
[i does not seern to occur in dates after the early Middle Kingdom, but ia perhaps the original of the late 
word J", which is apparently (ef. Wh., , 904, 12) a general word for ‘feast’. | 

” Rhetorical question, equivalent ta protasis of conditional sentence; ¢f. the exumples quoted Firth- 
Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, 100, n. viii. | 

1! Ganliner, Some Aspects of the Egyptian Language, from Proc. Arit, Acad, 23, p. 12 with p. 26, .n. 19, 
points to == \ —"_. here and in 218, 16.02 valuable evidence of the derivation of the 4¢m-n-f form from 
a passive participle-+-dative. This interpretation presumably involves past meaning in these two places, 
although with the verb mri a past tense has often to be translated as n present one (ef. Sethe, Verlwmm, 1, 
§ 761, 3); it is however also possible that mry was felt here os passive participle functioning as adjectival 
predicate, followed by the dative: ‘Is that the king praise you ete. desirable to you ? 

12 Lit, ‘that your state-of-honour shall be with’; so also in line § below. . 

™ ' 45 your fathers have done for me” (mb irtn nel fend instend of gol irtend m bfurty) ie grammatically 
equally possible; in this case Nekhebu will be wldreseing people of more than one generation after his 
death, On this passage see Clére in Mel. Maspero, 1, 783. . To 

M4 Despite the quite different writing of the verb ad, it is dificult not to identify it with the verb of ey. 
NRE Joo fim fy Jews, Urk, x, 122, 12 (ef. 261, 8; 223, 1); for the idiom ef, Gantiner Sethe, Letter 
fo the Dead, 1), with references ; Wh., 10, 130), th. 
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away,' the words of making the offering-formula for me: (for) I am an excellent spirit, and I know 
everything through which I may become a spirit(?)* in the Necropolis. 

O ye living ones who are upon earth, and who shall pass by? this tomb: if ye desire that the 
king favour you, and that ye shall be in honour with the Great God, (10) ye shall not4 come into 
this tomb in hostility (?),* (or) having........ because of (?) your impurity (7)." As for any man 
who shall enter therein m hostility (7)? in spite of this (that T have said), I will be judged with hi 
by the Great God; I will® destroy their surviving relatives" and their dwellings’ upon earth, 

O ye living who are upon earth, and who shall pass by™ this tomb: do ye desire" (11) that the 
king shall favour you, and that ye shall be in honour with" the Great God? (then) say: may the 
honoured Nekhebu have a thousand of bread, a thousand of beer. Ye shall not destroy anything 
in this tomb, (for) I am a glorified soul... .. ~~ (and) equipped. As for any man who shall 
destroy anything in this tomb, I will be judged with them (vic) by the Great God, 

I am one who spoke what is good and repeated what 1s good; never did T say anything evil 
against any people. 





Among the parts of Nekhebu’s tomb now in Boston, several record titles other than 
those mentioned in the foregoing mmscriptions. It may, therefore, be of interest to list them 
here. 

A. MIA.’ No. 18.4885. <A series of fitting blocks with six standing figures of Nekhebu in 
relief, three facing —» and three <«—. Between the figures are the followimmg columns 


of inscription: 
0) 4: RT YST etl CRU 
® +: GEUN VIL Sie 
(8) 4: RUST TIANA SIS 
4) bt: gH eGR liyt 
(5) >: FAIRE RE SIS 
(6) b+: [5—doStea@RiD litt 


' Read dd? Cf. p. 4,0. 10 above. A parallel for this future-perfect use of 4d men-f seems to be lacking. 

* On thia see a “Erict Communication” by Gunn in this Part. - cp p. 4, nm. 10 above. 

* On the negative worl w here see Sethe in ZAS. 59, (3-4, where this passage (Urb, 1, 218, 8-14) is cited 
with tranalation amd notes; Wh, 1, 249, 8. 

* Sethe, ZAS. 50, 64 translates ob here as * pietdtlos (o. i.)°; Wb, om. 432, 12, ‘von unfreundlicher Gesin- 
nung’; both are probably mere guesses, as the word dees not seem to be known elsewhere. 

" Sethe, foc, cif., “nur um eures eigenen Interessea wegen’; Wh., 1, 175, 21, wm Gee, hr tho, “om seiner 
selhet willen” (o. £.)'. Contrast, however, the remorks in GandinerSethe, Eqn. Letters to the Dead, 10, n. 3. 
' Cf o. 6 above. * Os. p. 2, nn. 14 above. 

* Tpyuren-ty, literally ‘their those-who-are-upon-earth *. 

™ Lit., “yates’. See the note on this word in Garttiner-Sethe, op. ci., 22, mn. wi, 4 

4 Surin must be intended here. * Cf, p. 6, nn. 10, 11 above. "Of p. &, 5. 12 above. 

4 The lacuna perhaps contained only Fd or A a8 in 218, 5, but probably restore kr, for which there 
appears to be room. Perhaps read ‘I am a glorified soul, excellent and equipped’, The statement implies « 
warning to the evil-loer that the deceased is equipped to have coynizance, and to make complaint to the 
Great God, of any misteed that may be committed. 

“ Plural pronoun with singular antecedent 4-4, aa often in Egyptian anid almost always in Coptic. The 
pronoun is, however, | only, an interesting Old Egn. example of the writing without m frequently found in 
later Egyptian (cf. Sup. (ford. Bg. tr, 2, to p. 39, § 4). 
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Bh. MFA. No. 18.4848. Left jamb of a doorway with standing figure of Nekhebu, and one 
column of inseription |»; 


BR Pal SIF NS tle Ik 
(', MFA. No. 15.4349, Right jamb of the same doorway, inscribed — : 
SIMA TOISAS oe JOS 


D. MPA. No. 13.4351. Block with relief head of Nekhebu, and four columns of inseription 
above (incomplete at top) <1: 


Qh Lua> Tens 

2) (F*RH es ILS 
82 |ala—Ge8 

(4) (> S3I1CMU cist 


In front of Nekhebu's face, the incomplete title [~ ]U g- 

On the wall adjoining the Boston text is a seene showing Nekhebu spearing fish from a 
canoe (MFA. No. 13.4882), Inthe cance in front of him stands a smaller figure, also spear- 
ing fish, with an incomplete inseription reading ‘His brother, the Lector,......... crated 
Behind Nekhebu in the same scene stands a small figure of his son, named © | |l}_] >. 

Again, on an isolated block showing part of a procession of sacrificial ammmale (13.4346), 
is the figure of a man inseribed ‘His brother, the Lector, Merptalankhpepy’. It must 
remain uncertain whether either of these brothers (they may, of course, be one and the same) 
ia to be identified with the one mentioned in the Cairo text, since his name is missing. 


Nore on tHe Orrices anp CanEER oF NEKHEBU 

The Cairo text yields interesting evilence on two matters connected with Nekhebu's profes- 
sional career. In the first place he lists the offices to which he was appointed, presumably in the 
order of their acquisition. Secondly, in his account of his apprenticeship to his brother, he gives 
both the steps by which the latter rose in his profession, and the preliminary tramuing which he 
himself underwent. These records not only give us an indication of the relative grades of the various 
professional offices, but also tend to show that they were not, at this time, acquired purely by m- 
heritance, but were, in part at least, the rewards of training and experience, 

The professional posts held by the two men appear to have been as follows, in order of progres- 
sive importance: 


NEKHERU Broreer 
1. Common Builder = 
2, Inspector of Builders Inspector of Builders 
5. Overseer of Builders Overseer of Builders 
4, Superintendent of a Guild a ! . 
5. King's Architect and Builder King’s Architect and Builder 


6. Roval Architect and Builder under 
the King’s Supervision . “ee 
7. King’s Architect and Builder in tho King's Architect and Builder in the 
Two Houses Two Houses . 
8. Overseer of all Works of the King rata of Works (perhaps a short form 
of title 8) 


Whether the brother alko held offices 4 and 6 does not appear. Nekhebu would naturally be 
very particular in recording all the steps in his advancement, but might well have given his brother's 

career somewhat more simmary treatment. 

Other offices and honours enjoyed by Nekhebu, as shown by the inscriptions from his tomb 
given above, were the following: 

Overseer of Royal Commissions of the Pyramid Menneferpepy (perhaps acquired in connexion 
with the mission referred to in Boston text, line 3). 

[Master of Secrets] of the Two wt#-Chambers. 

Elder of the énirf-House. 

Director of Every Kilt. 

Door-keeper of (the god) Durer. 

Favourite Sole Companion of His Lord. 

Sole Companion. (As also the brother.) 


First under the King. 
Chief Lector. 
Sin-Pricat. 


NOTE 
Just before sending Mr, Dunham's contribution to press we received from M. Jean Sainte Fare 
Garnot un offprint of his interesting article Une Graphie fautive du verbe sbi — ]» in Bull. Inst. fr. 
57, 63 ff. He deals with the words sh, written with a fish-sign, which occur in Il. 9, 10 (twice) of 
Nekhebu's Cairo inscription (see pp. 5, n. 14; 6, nn. 5, 7, above). M. Garnot regards all three examples 
as abnormal writings of the common verb x I: Mr. Dunham has taken this view (p. 5 above, mn. 14) 
ax regards the example in 1, 9. (Another and even more abnormal writing of this word in the idiom 
abi Ar “to intercede for (?)', ‘to protect (?)" is perhaps—against Nock Tombs af Meir, tv, 25, 0, S— 
the || | |= of Ork.,1, 223, 1 referred to p.5, 0, 14). The passages containing the two other examples 
of ab, where Mr. Dunham, following Wh., suggests ‘to be hostile’, are rendered by M. Garnot (p. 70): 
‘N'ontres pos dans cette tombs, avongant, .. pour votre part (n In), alars que vous 4tes impurs. 
Pour tout homme qui entrerait dans cette tomba avangent apres cecil, jeserai juge avec lui parle Dien 
grand’ (italics ours). Here the identification with 7{~_| seems to us leas plausible than to M, Garnot, 
on grounds not only of the sense, which is poor, but of grammar (verb of motion in Old Perfective 
dependent, on another verb of motion). The explanation (pp. TZ ££.) of the use of the fish-sign a: ey 
due to the chance juxtaposition in |. 9.of the signs— J, reminding the ‘scribe’ of the verb —[ =, 
seems to ws improbable, M. Garnot has perhaps overlooked the word Jy ||| ||>4%'kind of fish” W4., 
m, 432 (13), from which the sign might, at least in |. 9, have been borrowet _ It seems further just 
posible that inthe verb——] <> the fish may have the value sb; of, the use of with td (e.q., Ranke, 
Personennamen, 53-4) and ida (Gaord., Gr, p. 455). M. Garnot regards (p. 67) the Io A of 
IL. 4, 9 (twice) as a writing not of 4 or 4d? (p. 4 above, n. 10), but perhaps of ach ‘draw near’, which 
seems specially difficult to reconcile with the context in line 4, where it is followed by i: The 


article contains facatmiles and a number of usefal observations which should be read in connexion 
with Mr. Dunham's contnbution.—Eprror. 
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A WRITING-PALETTE OF THE CHIEF STEWARD 
AMENHOTPE AND SOME NOTES ON ITS OWNER 
By WILLIAM ©. HAYES 
With Plate i (2) 


Tua Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has recently acquired a seribe’s palette 
which was once the property of an important Memphite official of the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty (Pl. i, 2)2 As is often the case with this class of object, the palette Is a funerary 
model, a ‘dummy’ reproduction in stone of a real pen-ease.* Of milky white, almost grainless 
wlabaster (calcite), the slab measures 44-7 em. in length, 7-6 om. (bottom) to §-2 em. (top) im 
width, with a mean thickness of 1-25 em. The first dimension, as may have been noted, 1 
almost exactly the short cubit of 6 palms,? the width being slightly over 1 palm, The back 
and edges of the elab are quite plain, but on the front surface are carved the salient features 
of the average writing-palette: the open upper end of the pen-slot, with the tops of the reed 
pens appearing in it, and above this the two circular ink-wells, here merely suggested by two 
© signs incised in outline on the surface of the stone, Down each side of the front of the 
palette runs a column of incised hieroglyphic inscription (width 2 em.): 

Left. An offering which the king gives (te) Osiris, Lord of Busiris, Ruler of Abydos, on 
behalf of the one in honour with Hathor, Lady of the Sycamore, Mistress of the Western 
Desert, (namely) the Osuris, the fing "s Seribe, the Chief Steward in Memphis, Amenhotpe. 

Right. An offering which the king gives (to) Osiris, Foremost of the West, the Great God, 
Lord of Rosetau, on behalf of the one in honowr with Niit, Mother of the Gods, (namely) 
the Osiris, the King's Scribe, the Chief Steieard in Memphis, Amenhatpe. 

Although slightly irregular in shape, the palette 1 is nicely made and is finished with a 
fine surface-polish. The entting of the inscriptions is adept and sophisticated. The outlines 
of the O-signs are, on the other hand, unaceountably rough and careless. 

The palette had been broken into three fairly large and eleven small pieces, but, apart 
from a few minute chips ont of its edges, it is complete and in good condition. At some time 
before its acquisition by the Metropolitan Museum it had been mended somewhat carelessly 
with a thick shellac (which with time had turned black) and had been mounted in o frame 
composed of a strip of brass bent around the edges of the palette and fastened to them by a 
series of small serews.4 This has been removed and the palette has been re-mended and 
mounted on a heavy brass plate, slightly shorter and narrower than the slab itself. 

' MMA. acceesion No. 37.2.1. Parchased at a sale of ‘Evyptian Antiquities... the property of a collector’ 
at Christie, Manson & Woods, London, March 2, 1037 (dee the sale Catalogue, p. 12, No. 47 and the accom- 
putiying illustration), Accesion reported by Hayes, An Egyptian Scrite’s Palette, Bull. MMA 32, 157-8. 
From the collection of M. Nahmoan of Cairo and Paris. 

® See Glanville, Scrites’ Poletiee in the British Museum, Part 1, JEA 15, 53, 68-00, Pla. iv 1, v2, wiii 1, 4: 
Bull, A Group of Egyptian Awtiguities, Aull, MMA 37, 10-1, Fig. 1; Ranke, Art of Ancient Egypt, No. 2012, 

® Petrie, Menaures and Wrights, 4, Cf. the Sakis ‘of the V itier Piahimose in the Louvre (N02), which 
measures 52-5 om., a royal cubit, in length (M. Saiger, Traié de meirologie ancteane ef moderne, 15), 

* See Christie's Catalogue, illustration facing p. 12, Neo. 47. im 
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The internal evidence (the name Amenhotpe, the style of the hieroglyphs and of the 
workmanship in general) points to a date for the palette fairly advanced in the eighteenth 
Dynasty. The invocation in the right-hand inseription of Osiris as Lord of Rosetau and the 
owner's title, Chief Steward in Memphis, suggest the latter town or its vicimty as the pro- 
venanee of the piece. The nature of the monument indicates that it came originally from a 
tomb. 

We are not, however, dependent only upon such general impressions and such epigraphic 
and stylistic minutiae in establishing its date and provenance, for the owner of this palette 
Was & of considerable prominence in his time and is represented by at least sixteen other 
monuments, scattered throughout the museums of Europe,’ among which are two alabaster 
palettes similar to the one under discussion. 


Mosumests or tHe Cuter Srewarp Amenqorre (aso caLLep Hvy) 
(Hereinafter referred to by the letters A, B, (, ete.) 


A. The Scnree’s Panerre (fanerary model) published in this article. New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Acc, No. 37.2.1. 

GB. Scnme’s Pauerre (funerary model), alabaster. Pams, Musée du Louvre, AP 453. 
(2nd) Salt Collection, Inv. No. 535. 


[Nixzoli], Memorie relative al gabinetto di antichita (1824), in Documenti inedili per servire alla storia 
dei Musei d°italia, 1v, p. 372; Champollion, Notice descriptive dea monwmens égyptiens du Muace 
Charles X (1827), no. M. 51, p. 202; notes taken in the Louvre by H. E. Winlock (June, 1030), on 
file in the Metropolitan Museum; Boreux, (fuide-Cofalogue sommeaire, Departement dea antiquilés 
égyptiennes, Musée National du Louvre, part [ (1992), p. G10, *Vitrine TX". 


C. Scrme’s Panerre (funerary model), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 3080, 
(2nd) Nizzoli Collection, Inv. No. 138. 

Museo Nizzoli, «, 1824, Catalogo ef inventario, in Documents inediti, tv, 350; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824), 
372; [Migliarini], Di un Cubito, etc., Biblioteca Italians o sia piornale di leflerotura, acienze ed arti, 33 
(1824), p. 47; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, August 14, 1824 (Hartleben, 
Lettres de Champollion le Jeune, 1. Lettres derites df Italie (Bibl, égypiol., xxx, p. 39); Champollion- 
Figear, Observations aur les coudées eqypliennes décourertes dans les ruines de Memphia, in Bulletin dea 
sciences historiques, antiquilés, philologie (Section VII of Bulletin universe! des eciencea ef de Pinduastrie), 
(1824), no. 322, p. 280; Rosellini, 1. Monument dell Egitto e dello Nubia, I. Monuments cml (1804), 
Pl. LXVI? O, Thenius, [he olthebrdischen Lingen- wed Hohlmasse, Il. Die allagptischen Majfistabe, 
in Theologische Studien w. Kritiken, xix, | (1848), 302; Sethe, Uber einige Kursnamen des neuen Reiches, 
in ZAS 44 (1007), 80: Hoeser, Aeschr, Leiden, De Monumenten von hel Nienwe Aijt, Afdeeling Uf 
(1912), p. 4; Bagnani, J! Primo Intendente del Palazzo, Imenhotpe, detto Hwy, in Aeg. 14 (1934), 38-40 
Fig. 2. 


D, Cunrr-Rop (funerary model), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologieo, 8075, (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. No. 182. 
Museo Nizeoli (1824), 356; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824), 372; Salt, letter to Sir William Gell from 
Alexandria, September 16, 1822 (Hull, (2A 2, 190); [Mighiarinij, D4 wa Cubsio, ete. (1824), with a 
drawing ; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, June 3), 1824 (Hartleben, op. cil, 
23-4); to the same from Turin, August 14, 1824 (Harticben, op. cif, 30); Champollion-Pigeac, 
Sur une Cowlée, in Bulletin des Sevencea, 1 (1824) no. 321, pp, 280-1; Obeerrations aur lea cowdées, (1824) 
(seo under Cj, p. 289; Supplément qur observations, in Bulletin des Sciences; 0 (1824), no, 25, p, 21; 





! Eight of these monuments have recently been re-published by G. Bagnani, Aeg. 14 (1954), 33-48, 
* The palette is erroneously listed by Rosellini with a group of *varj wtenaili e stromenti, che si trovarone 
nelle tombe tebaune,...'. 
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Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, October 30, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cit., 75); 
FE, F. Jomard, Lettre a M. Abel Rénvusat sur wne nouvelle mesure de coudée trownée & Menvphia (1827), 
with a drawing ; Saigey (1834), op. cit., 12-13, Pl. i; A. Bockh, Die aegyplischen Langen- und Kérper- 
masse. Metrologische Untersuchungen diber Gewichte, Miinzfusee wad Masse dea Altertums in ihrem 
Zuscmmenhange, Abschn. xm (1838), 224-5; Amalia Nizzoli, Memorie sul’ Egitlo e epecialmente ui 
costums delle donne orientali e gli harem, seritte durante il suo soggiorno in quel pacae (1819-28), pp. 54-4, 
237-8 (1841); Thenius, ep. cit,, pp. 207, 301-2, Fie. 5; Vazquez Queipo, Easar eur les systémes metriques 
et monéiaires des anciens pewples, ete., 1 (1850), Chap. I, pp. 44-5; Lepsius, Die alt-cegyptioche Elle wnd 
ihre Einthetlung, in AbA. Berlin, 1865, 14-16, Pl. ii, b; Berend, Principaur monuments du Mare 
(gyptien de Florence, pp, vi, 72;' Bagnani, op. cit., pp. 40-6, Fig. 6 


E. Sreca, limestone. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 2567. (2nd) Niszzoli Collection, 
Inv. No. 2. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824), pp. 346-7 ; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824), 371; Champollion, letter to Champollion- 
Figeao from Turin, June 30, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cil., p. 24); Champollion-Figeac, Supplement aux 
olwervations (1824), p. 21; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figesae from Florence, July 2, 1825 
(Hartleben, op, cif,, 236); Saigey op, cit, (1834), 19; Licblein, Dict. dex nomy higrogl. (1871), No, G52 
p. 218; Wiedemann, [ne aféle du Muade égyptien de Florence, in Congrés provincial des piisnlelinen 
froncaia, Compte-rendu de la premidre session, m (1875), 145-6; Piehl, Petites notes de critique et de 
philologie, in Rec, Trav. 2 (1880), 124-5; Berend, op. cit., 71-2; Schiaparelli, Antichita egizie, Musee 
archeologica di Firenze, (Uatalogo generale dei musei ete. Series v1, vol. 1) (1887), No. 1617, pp. 340-51; 
Sethe, op. cit., 89; Boeser, op. cit., 4; Bagnani, op, cil., pp, 3-8, Fig. 1. 


F. Pynamipion, gray granite. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 2610. (2nd) Niazoli 
Collection, Inv. No. 63. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824), 354; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824), 372; Schisparelli, op. ci., No. 1675, p, 420. 


G.-H. Two Jans (inscribed), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologieo, 2888, 2339. (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. Nos, between 83 and 110. 
Museo Nizznli (1824), 854; [Nizzoli], Memorie, 372, 373 ; Champollion, catalogue of the Nizzoli Collec. 
tion (1825), Noa. 102, 103 (Pellegrini in Bessarione, 2nd Series, 6, 198); Sethe, op. cit., 80; Bocser, 
op, cit., 4; Bagnani, op. eit., p. 40, Figs. 3, 4. 


L-K. Taree Jans (uninseribed), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologieo, (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. Nos. between 85 and 110, 
Museo Nizcoli (1824), p. 355; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824), pp. 372, 373. 


l, Pynamrpron, red granite. Leiden, Rijkemuseum van Oudheden. D'Anastasy Collec- 
tion, Inv. No. A.M. 6. 


Leemana, Déecriplion raisonnde des monuments dgypliens du Mus'e f Antupuités des Pays-Bas a Levde 
(1840), No. K. 1, pp, 137-8; Monumens egyptiens du Musde d'Anhquilds dea Paygs-Bua a Loewe, 1 
(1848), No. K. 1, p. 1, Pls. ii; Holwerda, Cotalogus von het Rijhemuseum von Ouidheden te Leiden 
Equplische Afieeling, Part 1 ai No. 36, p. 53; Sethe, op. cit., 89; Boewer, op. cif., (1012), No. 1, p. 
1; Bagnani, op. cit., p. 46, Fig. 6 


M. Canorto Cust, quartzite. Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden, D’Anastasy 
Collection, Inv. No. A.M. 2. 


Loomans, Description (1840), No. 8. 1, -p. 221; Holwerda, op, cit., No. 37, p. Sd; Bethe, op. cut., 50 
(‘Sarge’); Boeser, op, cil., No. 5, pp. 2-4, Pl. ii; Bagnoni, op, cit., p. 46, Fig. 7. 


1 Berend makes two misstatements concerning the cubit rod: (@) that it was acquired by the Florence 
Museum in 1829-30 (itis included in the 1824 catalogue, see Museo Nizzoli, 204)), and (6) that it was published 
by Nizzoli in 1831, reference not given (there is no trace of any such publication), He also misquotes the 
inseription on the rod, p. 72 (cf. Lepsius, op. ci., Pl. 1, bh; ete.). 
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N. Lao or a Stroon, wood, Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. D’Anastasy Collection. 
Leemans, Description (1840), No. H. 551, p. 07; Monwmens, m (1842), No. H. 561, pp. 49-00, Pl. 
Texiv; Holwerda (14), op. cit. 3. 

0. Srena, quartaite. Cairo, Egyptian Museum. 


Quibell, Monastery of Apa Jeremias (1912), pp. 6, 146, Pl. Ixxxiv; Bagnani, op. cit, pp. 46-5, Fig. 0; 


P. Statue, quartzite, Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. 


Gardiner, ap, Petrie, Tarkhan J and Memphis V (1913), 33-6, Pls. Ixxvii (lower right) Ixxx; Porter- 
Moas (1031), op. et. 218. 


(). Srarus, gray granite. London, British Museum, 445, 
Petrie and Griffith, Abydos, 1 (1903), pp. 35-6, 45, Pla. xxxii, 11 (lower right), xxxvi; [Budge], Guide 
fo the Equptian Galleries (Sculpture), British Museum (1000), No. 448, p. 127, PL xvin; Averog. Texts 
BM. v (1014), No. 448 [692], p. 11, PL. xxxvin. 


(The statement of Lepsius, Abh. Berlin, 1865, 15, that the same Amenhotpe is the owner 
of a stela in Turin und a ‘green basalt’ palette in the Louvre, is erroneous.! Nor can I see 
that Holwerda, op. cit., 58, has sufficient basis for assigning to him two alabaster shawabtis 
and a carnelian amulet in the Rijksmuseum at Leiden.*) 

With the exception of the two statues (P and Q), all the monuments listed above are 
obviously items of tomb equipment or decoration, The quartzite stela (O) was found by 
Quibell in the ruins of the monastery of Apa Jeremias at Sakkirah, whither it had been 
brought (probably from the vicinity) by the ancient monks and used for many years as a 
door-sill.? All the remaining monuments (A—N) appear to have been found in Amenhotpe's 
tomb at Sakkirah some time during the years 1521-2. 

Four well-known collectors were involved in the acquisition and transportation to 
Europe of these monuments: 

(a) Giuseppe di Nizzoli, Chancellor of the Austrian Consulate in Egypt from about 1815 
to 1828.4 Following the sale of his first collection of antiquities to the Imperial Court of 
Austria at Vienna in 18205 Nizzoli returned to his post in Egypt and, either personally or 


1 Tam assured by Dr. Farina of the Museo di Antichita, Turin, and by M. Boreux of the Louvre that no 
such monuments of Amenhotpe are to be found in their respective museum. 

Lepsins obviously took his error regarding the stela directly from Bockh, (see p. 11, under D), p. 24. who 
makes the same misstaternent and gives aa his reference Gazzera, Applicazione delle dotirine de! Signor 
Champollion Minore ad alcuni monumenti geroglifict del Regio Museo Egizio, in Memorie defla Reale Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino, 20 (1825), Memorie della classe di sctenze morali, storiche ¢ filologiche, Fig. 6A [PL 12). 
When the latter reference was checked it waa found that Bickh's ‘atela" ia in reality a Twenty-first Dynasty 
coffin belonging to a man named Amenhotpe, who, like scores of others of his period, was a * King’s Soribe in 
the Place of Truth’. 

The statement of Lepsius concerning the ‘green hasalt" palette is clearly the result of o confusion of the 
alabaster palette of Amenhotpe (B) with the schist palette of Ptahmose, which ia also in the Louvre (APF 451), 
and may have been due tos careless reading of Vazquez Queipo, Fee (see p. 11, under D), p. 45, items 6-7. 

® The owner of the shawobtis (Leemans, Description, Noa. P. 73, 74, p. 200) was a King's Scribe named 
Amenhotpe—by no means necessarily the Amenhotpe in whom we are interested. 

The amulet (Leemana, Description, no, B, 585 (sic), p. 32; Monwmens, 1, no, B. 578, p, 21, pl. xxvi) ia from 
the de I'Eseluee Collection, purchase) at Antwerp in 1826. It is imecribed with the title amd name of a Chief 
Steward, Amenhotpe, 

* Quibell, op. cii., pp. 6, 148, 

* Bee the memoirs of his wife, Amalia Nizzoli (quoted p. 11, ander D). 

* Amalia Nizxoli, op, cit., 3-4. 
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through an agent, resumed his excavations in the Memphite necropolis.’ The area in whieh 
he conducted his operations was situated ‘at Saccarah,? near Memphis, on the chain of hills 
which separates the left, bank of the Nile from the sands of the deserts. - . not more than « 
quarter of an hour’ from ‘the town of Memphis’? In 1821 or early m 1822,4 while working 
in this area, he cleared, or helped to clear,’ the tomb of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe,* and 
obtained from it the limestone stela (EK), the five alabaster jars (G—K), the small granite 
pyramidion (F), the fragments of apparently all three of the palettes (A-C), and five of the 
seven extant pieces of the eubit-rod (D).?7 He also found in the tomb ‘a very large sarcophagus 
of ash-coloured granite, the lid of which was broken to pieces’.* Bemg unable to remove the 
sarcophagus, he was foreed to abandon it in the tomb," where it probably still reposes. Monu- 
ments C_K were included in the collection of 1408 pieces which Nizzoli on September 25, 
1824 sold to the Grand Duke Leopold II of Tuseany. ‘The collection was installed in the 
Uffizi! at Florence and, after several moves, had arrived by 1882 in the present Museo 
Archeologico.™* At the time of its purchase from Nizzoli the eolleetion was catalogued," 
apparently by G.-B, Zannoni,™ and in 1825 by Champollion.™ Nizzoli seems to have disposed 
of the palettes A and B!* (which are practically duplicates of C) either in Egypt or in Europe 
some time during the years 1822-8, certainly before September, 1824, as they are not, of 
eourse, included in the Zannoni catalogue. 


= Amalia Nizzoli, pp. 83-4. In 1824-5, and perhaps from 1821 to 1828, hia wife acted as his repre- 
sentative at Sukkirah (ibid., op. ctt., 244-7). 

* i-¢., near the village of Sakkarnh, The name in those days apparently was not applied, na it commonly 
is to-day, to the whole of the region between Abusir and Dahshtr. 

* [Nizzoli|, Memorie, 371. 

* On September 17, 1822, Nizzoli left Eeypt for the second time, taking with him (in hia second collection} 
the cubit-rod, and the other objects which fell to his ahare, from Amenhotpe's tomb (Amalia Nixeoli, op. cit. 
83-6). 

* With Anastasy (?}, See bolow. Neither Nixzoli nor his wife lay claim to his having discovered the tomb. 
© (Nizzoli}, Memorie, pp. 371, 372-3; Amalia Nizzoli, op, cif., 82-4, 244-5; Hartleben, Lettres de Cham- 
pollion (aee p. 10, under C), pp. 24, 39; [Miglarini], Di un Cudilo, p. 47; ete. 

? (Nizzoli], Memorie, pp. 371, 372-3; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 244-6; | Migliorini}, Di-wn Cubito, p. 47; 
Hartleben, op. cil., 24, 30; etc. 

* [Nizsoli)], Memorie, 372. 

* ‘Come eda qual parte fu introdotto colA quel gran sarcofago? Non easendo in modo alouno possibile di 
fario wseire dal’ apertura che cra aseai stretta bisognd abbandonarlo’ (Amalia Nizzoli, op. cif., 244-5). In 
addition to the burial-pits through which Nizzoli entered the tomb there may have been, for the sarcophagus, 
a larger pit or slide, of whieh the early nineteenth-century excavators were unhappily unaware. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the small size of the pits xs found may have been duc to a stone lining, which had been 
built after the introduction of the sarcophagus. 

W Docuwmenti inediti, p. xi; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 125; Hartleben, op. cit,, pp. 24, 238. The history of 
the collection from the time of ita departure from Alexandria on September 17, 1822, to the time of its sale 
to Leopold IT can be traced step by step. See Amalia Nizwoli, op. cit., 83, 85, 86, 104, 106, 100; [Mighiarini]. 
Di-wn Cubito, 46; Hartleben, op. eit., 24-4. 

“ Berend, Principrux monuments du Muade égyptien de Florence, p. v 

'? Berend, op. cil., pp. ¥—-¥i- 

1 MWwaeo Nissoli; see Documenti inedili, pp. viii ff., o46 ff. 

14 Cp-director, with Aleasandri, of the ‘Gallerie’ at Florence (Hartloben, op. ctf., 234, 236), The catalogue 
was evidently not made by Nizzoli himself, for in it the deseriptions of the objects vary considerably from 
those given by Nizzoli in the Memorie. 

8 Pellegrini, in Bessorione, 2nd Series, 5, 187 ff. ; Hartleben, op, cit,, 234, 2:96, 258. 

© They must certainly have been in his poaseasion for» time, for, m addition to the Florence palette (CU), 
he mentions haying found in the tomb ‘altri pezzi di altre palette a colori* (.Memorie, $72). On the manner 
of their diaposal and their probable receivers eee below. 


(b) J. d'Anastasy, Consul for Sweden at Alexandria from before 1820 to at least 18272 
He appears to have served also as the Danish Consul.* More relevant to the discussion which 
follows is the fact that he seems to have had close and fnendly relations with the Austnan 
Consulate and its personnel? His activities in the third decade of the nineteenth century 
cannot be traced in such detail as those of Nizzoli. In 1820 Anastasy was in Lower Egypt 
and had already assembled a considerable collection of antiquities." He was almost certainly 
working the necropolis at Sakkirah at this time and we have the word of Signora Nizzoli and 
others for the activities of his agents there in 1825-5.5 By 1526 he had established lis agent, 
Piecinini, at Thebes* and had probably transferred his major operations thither. In May 
of the same year he was preparing to ship his collection to Europe,’ but delayed the ship- 
ment, presumably until the more important items from his Theban work could be added 
to it. The collection finally arrived at Leghorn in the late summer of 1527,° and in 1525 it 
was purchased by the Netherlands government and added to the already existing Egyptian 
collection at Leiden.” Three of the objects which Anastasy sold to Leiden at this time came 
from the tomb of the Clief Steward Amenhotpe (Monuments L—-N)}—the same tomb from 
which Nizzoli recovered the Wlorence pieces discussed above, The stool leg (N) might have 
heen purchased from Nizzoli’s workmen without the latter's knowledge. This 1s, however, 
far from being the case with the granite pyramidion (L) and the quartzite canopic chest (M), 
both of which are of considerable size and weight. The presence of these two monumente in 
Annastasy's collection points strongly to the conclusion that he also conducted excavations 
inthe tomb, and perhaps was ite discoverer.” Certain details which have come down to us 
regarding the clearing of the tomb suggest that Anastasy, after the discovery, cleared it m 


partnership with Nizzoli and that the two excavators divided the proceeds of their combined. 


' Baroness von Minutoli, Recollectiona of Egypt, 20; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 236; Theniua in Theol. St. 
Ar., xi 1, p. 409; Jomard, Letire (see p. 11, under D), 19; Lenormant, Calalogue dune collection d'antiquiléa 
‘qyytienneas rassemblées par Md’ Anastasy (Paris, 1857). 

* He is so referred to by Lecmans, Description (nee p. 11, under L), vil. 

? As witnessed by the facts that: 


(a) Champollion (Hartleben, op, cul., 94) calls him ‘le Consul] Général d'Autriche'—an error, but an error 


unquestionably fostered by the closn iasociation in Champollion’s mind of Anastasy ond the Austrian 
Consulate. 

it) Ato time when safe passages to Europe were almost impossible to obtain, Anastasy was able to 
arrange that the Baron and Baroness von Minutoli should be transported to Tricste on an Austrian ship 
(Minutoli, op, ex,, 230), 

(c) In 1824-5, although Anawtasy appears to have been engaged in endless equabbles with other excava- 
tors, Nizzoli and his wife found no resson to complain of him. 

* Minutali, op, cit, TP. 20, 

* Amalia Nizzoli, op. cil., 236; Jomard, Lettre, 10; Thenius, op. cit., 303; Lepsius, Abh. Berlin, 1865, 15. 

* Lenormant, op. cit, Iam indebted to Mr. Winlock for this reference: the publication is not obtainable 
in New York. 

* Hartleben, op. cil., 346-7. 

" fbid. 47, n. 1; see also p. 422, 

" Ji. p47, 0.1; Leemans, Deterption (see p. 11, under L), vii; Monemens (see p. 11, under L),i, Preface. 

* "Tho pyramidion (L) was probably found lying on the ruins of the superstructure of the tomb, and would 
in that case have been the first object found, may indeed have led to the dissovery of the tomb itself, 

‘ Even granting that the work of Anastasy's agenta may have been far from thorough, the following 
{ucts cannot be explained awny: 

To reach the eanopic chest (M) in the burial chamber of the tomb, Anastasy’s workmen had to pass 
through a chamber, in one wall of which the Florence stels (E), 118% 67 em., would have been still upright, 
in vite ([Nixaoli), Memore, 371). In removing only the canopic chest (and the atool leg, NN) these aame work- 
men would have had to ignore the ‘very large’ granite sarcophagus, which was presumably in tho same cham- 
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work, Monuments A-K going to Nizzoli and (C-K) to Florence, Monnments L—N to Anastasy 
and Leiden. 

(c) Henry Salt, British Consul-General in Egypt from 1816 to his death, noar Alexandria, 
on October 30, 1827." As late ws 1825 Salt maintained an agent in the Memphite necropolis, 
through whom, according to Amalia Nizzoli,? he conducted ‘vast excavations’ there. In the 
early Fall of 1822 he himself was in the vicinity of Sakkarah, and in a letter written to Sir 
William Gell from Alexandria on September 16th of that year he mentions the recent dis- 
covery at Sakkarah of three eubit-rods,‘ one of which was certainly Nizzoli’s, At some time 
during the years 1822-4— probably in 1822—Salt sold or traded to Nixzoli a papyrus which 
in 1824 went with Nizzoli’s second collection to Florence.’ It was probably at the same time 
and perhaps as part of the same transaction that Salt obtained from Nizzoli the second of the 
three palettes from the tomb of Amenhotpe (F). In any event, the palette was added to 
Salt’s second collection of antiquities, and as part of that collection was sold to the Louvre on 
February 23, 1826. It is listed in the catalogue which Champollion in 1827 drew up of the 
Louvre’s newly installed Egyptian galleries.” 

(d) The Chevalier Drovetti, Consul-General for France? who m the years 1820-5 was 
amassing the second of his great collections of antiquities.” There can be no doubt that 
Drovetiti (or his agent) was busy at Sakkirah at the time of the discovery of Amenhotpe’s 
tomb, and that he and Nizzoli were in the habit of exchanging antiquities with one another.” 
After the latter's departure on September 17, 1822, Drovetti purchased from natives two of 
the three missing pieces of the eubit-rod (D)™ and forwarded them to Nizzoli, who had by this 
time reached Florence,“ but had not yet sold his collection to the museum there. Of the 


her as the ehest and which contained the Florence palette (C), the cubit rod (D), the pyramidion (I), and 
fragments of several of the alabaster jars (G-K) ([Nizzoli|, Memorie, 372, 379). 

It is undeniably strange that neither Nizoli nor his wife mention « partnership with Anastasy or any of 
the objects which Anastasy obtained from the tomb, This is, however, not altogether mnexplicable, Nizzoli’s 
Moemorie nceompany a catalogue of objects which he was on the point of selling to the museum at Florence, 
and the comments which he makes in these notes arc naturally confined to the objects catalogued. Signora 
Nizzoli may not have wished to detract from her own and her husband's distinotion in having excavated 
the tomb by admitting that they did ao only as associates of the famous Annstasy, Attention must ones more 
be called to the fact that, in epite of their very natural desire to rank first as the exploiters of the tomb, 
neither of the Nizzolis anywhere lays claim to having discovered it, 

‘ ‘This would have been by no means the only time that Nizeoli and Annatosy appear to have divided 
the contents of a single Memphite tomb. Other Sakkiimh tombs, objecta from each of which are to be found 
both in the Nizzoli collections at Florence (or Vienna) and the Anastaay collection at Leiden, are thoes of the 
Hich Priest Ptahmose, the King's Scribe Ptahmose, and the General (later king) Haremhab, See Porter- 
Moss, Top. Bill., mo, pp. 101, 102, 195-8; Capart, The Memphite Tomb of King Harembab, J EA 7, $1-2; and 
the outalogues of the Florence aml Leiden Museums, 

2.0, Halls, Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt, eco especially 1, 451, 0, 270; Hall, Letlers to Sir Wil- 
linm (fell from Henry Sult, ete., JEA 2, 133.41. * Op. cit. 236. 

* Hall, op. eit., 190. ® Musro Nizcoli, p. 3060, No. LM): [Nizzoli], Memorie, p. 376, 

* This valuable information, drawn from the MS, inventory of the Salt collection, | owe to the courtesy of 
M. Charlee Borewx, Curator of the Louvre’s Egyptian Department. 

* (Chumpollion, Notice descriptive des monumens égypliena du Muasde Charles X (1827), No. M. 51, p. 102. 

" Consol to 1815, Consul-General from 182] on. See Minutoli, op, est., 14-16; Salt, letter to Wm. Hamil- 
ton from Alexandria, November 6, 1521 (Halls, op. cif, 191); Hartleben, op. cif., 302-3. 





* Minutoli, op. cil., 3, 14-16, 113, 159, 175, Amalia Nizzoli, op.cil., 236. 
1t (Niznoli], Memorie, 375. 4 Amalia Nizzoli, op, cil,, 85-6, 


™ Ker above, p. 13, 0.7. 
“4 Amalia Nixzoli, op. cit., 237-8; [Miglinrini], Di un Cubifo (see p. 10, under C), 45-6; Jomard, Letire 
isee p. LI, under D), 14. 
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three practically identical palettes (A, B, and () originally included in Nizzoli’s collection" 
(C), a8 we have seen, went to the Florence museum, and (B) to Salt and, through him, to the 
Louvre. There is no record of the New York palette (A), from the time it was in Nizzoli’s 
possession until it was obtained some years ago by M. Nahman from ‘an old collection’ in 
Parie2 Itis, however, not unlikely that in 1822 or 1825 Nizzoli gave or traded the fragments 
of the palette to Drovetti in return for the pieces of the cubit 3 and that several years later 
the palette was taken to Paris by Drovettt when he was negotiating the sale of ins second 
collection to the Louvre, The collection was purchased by the Louvre in September, 1827," 
ut the palette, being practically a duplicate of one already in the Louvre (5), was not im- 
cluded in the purchase. It was probably disposed of by Drovetti to a private collection in 
Paris, where it remained until its acquisition by Nahman. With its subsequent history we 
are familiar (see above, p. 9, n. 1), 


Tus Toms or tre Carer Stewanp AMENHOTPE AT SAKKARAH 

The information which Nizzoli and his wife have passed on to us concerning the tomb at 
Sakkirah from which they and Anastasy extracted Monuments A-—N and from which un- 
questionably came also Quibell’s stela (0), is seanty and not always clear and consistent.* 
The tomb, however, appears to have conformed to a type which was common in the late 
Righteenth Dynasty and which is represented by examples both at Sakkarah and elsewhere. 
This fact, and the special character of some of the monuments from the tomb, allow us to 
reconstruct a fairly clear picture of it. 

'The tomb proper consisted of two subterranean chambers, access to which was gained by 
two long pits, the first leading from ground-level to the first chamber, or what we may call 
the antechamber, the second descending from the antechamber to the burial-chamber. Both 
pits were intended as burial-shafts only, and were too small to have permitted the insertion 
or removal of the sarcophagus, which may have been lowered into the burial-chamber 
through another and larger shaft, specially designed for the purpose." 

Set in one of the walls of the antechamber was the limestone stela, (E), dedicated to 
Amenhotpe by his son Ipy and representing father and son seated face to face on either side 
of an offering table, the figure accompanied by the usual offering formulae.” The chamber 
appears to have been otherwise undecorated, but the presence of the atela in it identifies it 
aa a sort of subterranean chapel* and correlates it with the inscribed chamber in, for example, 
the tomb of Senmiit at Dér ol-Bahri.’ 

t See above, p. 13, n. 16. 

* Lotter, May, 1937, from M. Nahman to H. EB. Winlock, an file in the Metropolitan Museum. 

* Wo can hardly doubt that Nizzoli was enormously grateful for the additions to hie cubit—an object in 
which he took special pride (Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit,, 83-4) and which was at the time attracting widespread 
attention (see the carly references under D, above). Drovetti, on the other hand, baa not the reputation of a 
man who performed acts of generosity without expectation of adequate returns. 

In addition to the pieces of cubit-rod, Nizzoli (as he himself tells us, Afemorie, 375) aleo obtained from 
Drovetti in 1822-3 several soarabs, It was perhaps these, not the cubit fragmenta, that Drovetti exchanged 
for the palette. ‘ Hartleben, ep. cit., 421, 424. 

® (Nizzoli), Memori¢, 371, 372-3; Amalia Nizzoll, op, cit., 344-5. Except where specified, all the data 
on the tomb presented below are drawn from these two sources. 

‘CY. Bruvére, Rapport aur lea fowilles de Deir ef Médineh (1024-5), (Fowillea de C Jnatitut, 01, 3), Figs. 
6-3. See above, p. 13, n. 0, 

* "Tho Jong and interesting text below the fizures has been translated by Wiedemann, op, cil. (see p. 11, 
under E), by Sechiaparelli, Antichita egizie (see p. 11, under E), pp. 350-1, ond by Bagnani, Aeg. 14, 35-8. 

® Inaccessible once the burial had been made and the tomb sealed up. 

* Winlock, in Bull, MMA 23 (1028) February, Sect. 0, 34-7, Figs. 30-44. 
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The burial chamber, or, perhaps better, ‘erypt', seems to have been completely un- 
decorated, ag is usual in private tombe of this date, In this chamber were Amenhotpe's gray 
granite sarcophagus and, without doubt, his quartzite canopie chest (M). In the sarcophagus 
were found the smal! granite pyramidion (F),! the eubit-rod (1D), at least one (C) of the 
alabaster palettes, and several of the alabaster jars (G-K). 

As was usual, the tomb appears to have been surmounted, above ground, by a brick (?) 
chapel, from the floor of which the first pit descended to the subterranean rooms.* It must 
have been from this chapel, or its ruins, that the monks of the monastery of Apa Jeremins, 
about the middle of the first millennium a.»., extracted the quartzite stela (O). On this stelis 
Amenhotpe and his wife Mey are depicted in the act of adoring the divinities Osiris, Ptah, 
Isis, and Hathor. 

The large granite pyramidion (L) indicates that, as with the Kighteenth Dynasty tombs 
at Dér el-Medinah,* the chapel was topped by a small, steeply-angled pyramid, probably of 
brick, of which the Leiden monument formed the cap-stone* The sides of the pyramidion 
(henee, those of the pyramid) slope sharply upward at an angle of about 2 in]. On the front 
and back surfaces of the monument Amenhotpe is depicted kneeling in the doorway of his 
tomb and adoring the rising and setting sun, the accompanying texts being the two hymns 
which he sings to the sun. 

The tomb was plundered probably long before the visit of the monks of Apa Jeremuas, 
and when Nizzoli and Anastasy entered it all that remained of its origmal contents were 
those monuments which, because of their material, shape, or strictly funerary nature, were 
useless to any of the several categories of tomb-robber. The lid of the earcophagus had been 
prized off and smashed to pieces in the process, the sareophagus gutted of jewelry and other 
metal objects, the bones of the deceased scattered about the burial-chamber, and the eofiina 
carried off for the sake of the wood of which they were made. The canopie chest had also 
been opened and the jars taken away, probably to be re-used in their orginal role, or as 
ordinary household receptacles. Of furniture there remained only the leg of a folding stool 
with o foot in the form of the head of an aquatic bird,’ inseribed with the name and titles of 
Amenhotpe (N), ‘The small granite pyramidion (F), the alabaster cubit-rod (D), and the three 
palettes (A-C) naturally did not appeal to the plunderers, but most of these were broken to 
bits through carelessness or sheer vandalism. Five alabaster jars (G—K) had suffered the same 
fate. Probably in more recent times brick- and stone-thieves (among whom unfortunately 
we must inelnde the pious brethren of Apa Jeremias) accounted for the superstructure of the 
tomb and the slabs of relief which may have lined the chapel and the ante-chamber, sparing 
only the large granite pyramidion (L), which by reason of its shape was ut terly useless except 
for the purpose for which it had been made. 





! A model or aymbol of the considerably larger cap-stone of the tomb's superstructure, small enough to 
be placed in the immodiate presence of the deceased, thereby facilitating his going forth to greet the sun, 

© CY. Quibell and Hayter, Teti Pyramid, North Side (Service des Antuwités), pp. 10-11, 32 ff, Pls, 2, 8 ff. 
aoe expecially p. 10 and PL 8. 

* Brnyéiro, Deir el Médineh (Fowilles de T Institut, 1922-23, vol. 1, pt. 1), pp. 51-4, 57-8, Pls, xv-xvi, xx; 
Rapport sur les fowilles de Deir el Médineh (1923-4), pp. 8-15 (ace expecially pp, 13, 14-15), Pls, vii, viii, xiv, 
xv, xxx; Repport (1924-5), pp. 5-14, Figs. 3, 5-8; Rapport (1027), pp. 118-10, Figs. 80, 81; Rapport (10258), 
pp. 20, 95-6, Figs. 19, 53. 

* Pyramidal cap-stones from « number of other private tombs in the Eighteenth-Dynasty cemetery at 
Sakkirah are published by Boeser, Beachr, Leiden, Afdecling m, (wee p. 10, ander C), Nos. 2, 3, 4, Pls. i, 
x¥-xvi (all threo from Anastasy's collection), and Schiaparelli, Antichita egizie (seo p. 11, under E), Noa. 1676- 
8, pp. 420-3, * Oy. Carter, Tomb of Tutankhamen, 1, p. 112, Pl. xxxiii. 
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We learn from Nizzoli that the tomb was situated on the hilly ground at the edge of the 
desert, not far from Mit-Rahinah and probably in the viemity of the village of Sakkarah. 
This would place it in the area adjacent to the desert end of the principal embankment 
loading from the cultivation to Sakkairah—the * Ras el-Gisr'—a hypothesis confirmed by 
the presence of the large quartzite stela from the chapel of the tomb in the monastery of 
Apa Jeremias. The tomb, at all events, was. not an isolated phenomenon, but part of an 
extensive upper-class cemetery of the late Highteenth and early Nineteenth Dynasties, which 
extended along the desert’s edge from beyond the pyramid of Tety on the north* to the 
pyramid of Unis on the south.? The north and south ends of this eemetery have bean 
excavated in relatively recent times and the positions of the Eighteenth-Dynasty tombe 
‘n these sections are therefore known." In the area between, much dug over, but nowhere 
cleared, lie in all probability the many fine tombs of the New Kingdom which have furnished 
the museums of Europe with blocks of relief, stelae, and other objects, but which Porter- 
Moss have had of necessity to class under the heading * position unknown’. Noteworthy 
among the owners of these tombs are such close contemporaries of our Chief Steward as the 
High Priest Ptahmose,* the King's Artificer Peatenemhab,* the Merchant Huy,’ and the 
General (afterwards king) Haremhab.* The tomb of Haremhab appears to be situated close 
to that of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe in the neighbourhood of the Ras el-Gisr, for blocks 
of relief from it were found, like Amenhotpe’s stela, in the monastery of Apa Jeremias.” It 
chould also be noted that the majority of the pieces from the tombs of Ptahmose, Peaten- 
emhab, and Haremhab—now in the museums at Florence, Bologna, and Leiden—were 
found by Nizzoli and Anastasy.™ 


His STaTvEs 

From many points of view the most interesting, certainly the most informative, of 
Amenhotpe’s monuments are his fwo statues (P, Q). 

The quartzite statue (P), in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, lacks its head, but is 
otherwise in fairly good condition. The type is a familiar one: a scribe seated cross-legged, 
holding on his lap a half-open papyrus roll on which he has been writing. The long inserip- 
tion! which starts on the open section of the roll on the lap of the hgure and continues on the 
top, front, sides, and back of the base, begins with a statement to the effect that the statue 
was granted asa favour to Amenhotpe by King Amenophis ITI and was placed in the latter's 
temple,’ ‘ United-with-Ptah’, situated in the cultivated land west of the city of Memphis, 
This is followed by a long and very interesting biographical text, of which more anon. The 
inseription ends with the customary exhortation to passers-by to honour the tomb and 
the memory of the statue's owner. whose virtues are described with the usual enthusiasm. The 
statue was found in 1912 by Professor Petrie within the temenos area of Ptah at Memphis. 
It lay near the north temenos wall, the site of which is marked to-day by the path leading 
eaatward from the north end of the village of Mit-Rahinah.™ It was unquestionably one of 

1 See Quibell, Encavations at Saggara (1906-7), 3. 

© Portur-Moss, Top. Bibl., ut, 126, 145; Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, 1, 3, 66-83 ; Quibell and 


Hayter, Teti Pyramid, North Side, 3, 10-11. ® Porter-Moas, op. ci, 175-7. 
4 Seo above, na. 2, 3. ® Porter-Moaa, op. cil., LOI. * but. 
? Op. cit, 192. * Op. cit., 195-7. 


* Op. cit. 170, 1960; Bagnani, aAeg. 14, 45. 

1! See Porter-Moss, op. cit., 101, 105-5; Capart, JPA 7, 32; and the catalogues of the Florence and. 
Leiden muscurns. 

1 ‘Translated, with commentary, by Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Torkhan I and Memphis V, pp. 33-6. 

8 Ree Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 55-6. U Petrie, op. cit., pp. 32-3. 
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several statues of Amenophis IIT’s favoured officials which stood in the outer court of his 
temple, just inside the main gateway, flanking the way along which priests and other privi- 
leged persons passed to reach the sanctuary.’ Striking is the very close similarity of this 
statue to the Metropolitan Museum's statue of General Haremhab, which appears also to 
have come from a temple in the temenos area of Ptah, perhaps from the great temple of Ptah 
himeelf.* 

Of a different, but even more common type, Amenhotpe’s gray granite statue in the 
British Museum (Q) represents its owner in a squatting posture, the knees drawn up before 
the chest, the forearms crossed over the knees. Om its head the figure wears the fairly long 
and flowing wig, composed of innumerable small locks, which came into fashion toward the 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The face is modelled with more care and delicacy than is 
usnal on statues of this class, and is unquestionably the best portrait which we possess of the 
man with whom we are dealing. The eleven-line inscription on the front of the legs of the 
figure is a combined offering-formula and hymn to Osiris Onnophris.* The statue is from 
the Kighteenth-Dynasty temple in the old temenos-area at Abydos. It was found, tt situ, 
just inside the pylon of Tuthmosis IT, a trifle to the left of the axis of the gateway." Beside 
it stood a similar statue of another Memphite, the Vizier Perethotpe, an official of the reign 
of Ramesses 11.5 The statue of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe was probably set up by the 
temple gate on the oceasion of the additions made to the front of the building in the reign 
of Amenophia ITT.* 

His Two Names 


In common with dozens of other Amenhotpes our Chief Steward bore also the shorter 
and less formal name “—|\|.7 Indeed, it was probably by the latter name that he was generally 
known to his contemporaries, though it is of course less frequent than Amenhotpe in the 
inscriptions on the monuments. ‘Huy’ occurs, used alternatively with ‘Amenhotpe’, on 
Monuments E, M, and ©, and as the sole name preserved on F.* It appears on the monu- 
mente § times in all, as compared with the 37 times that the name Amenhotpe is used, 


His Trrues axp Hpirners 

(The letters in the parenthesis following each title designate the monuments on which 
the title occurs. The numeral accompanying each letter indicates the number of times the 
title oceurs on that particular monument, The final numeral in each parenthesis represents 
the total number of times that the title occurs.) 

Traditional Titles? rp*ty ‘Hereditary Prince’ (D, 4; L, 1; N, 1; O, 2; P, 1: 8); frty-« 
‘Count " (D, 8 ?; L, 1; N,1; 0,2; P, 1:8); sdiwty (?) bity ' Treasurer of the King of Lower 
Egypt’ (Li, 1; 0, 1:2); smr wtty ‘Sole Companion’ (L, 1: 1); smr ‘ n mnot * Greatly Beloved 
Companion’ (D, 1:1); smr Gn Nb Tay ‘Great Companion of the Lord of the Two Lands’ 
(N, 1:1); bry-gdeds (?) naw ° Attendant of the King “(F, 1:0, 1:2); ssb ‘the Worthy’ (Q, 1:1). 

Priestly Titles: hm-nir Wrt-hkrw “Priest of Weret-hekau’ (L, 1: 1); tmy-r bmw-nir m 

1 Oy. Legrain, pp. 13-32, Pls. i-iii; Winlock, HarmAab, in Bull, MMA 18, October, Part, 4; Statwe of 
Horemhab, in JEA 10, 4; Hayes, Statue of the Herald Yoru-nedjeh, Ann, Serv. 33, 8-0. 

® Winlock, Harmhab (see n. 11); Statue of Horemhabd (sce n. 11), If anything, the Oxford statue, though 
deprived of its head and somewhat battered, is superior in style and quality to the statue of Haremhah, 

* Translated by Griffith, ap. Petrie, Abydos 1/, 45. * Petrie, Abydos IT, p. 36, PL. lvii. 

® Op, cit, pp. 36, 45, Pl. lvii (‘figure of Rahotep’*). * Op. cil., Pp. 18-19, PL hii. 

+ Bee Ranke, Personennamen, 1, p. 30, 12; Sethe, ZA9 44, 89; Bagnani, Aeg. 14, 48. 

* But the end of the inseription, with a recurrence of the titles and almost certainly the name of the owner 
of the monument, is in this case mutilated. * Honorary and without function. 


20) WILLIAM C. HAYES 


Hi-Shmt ‘Overseer of Priests in the House of Sakhmet™ (L, 1: 1); imy-wrt ‘Imy-weret 
Priest’ (Q, 1: 1); s¢m Ab(w) n Pth rsy-inb-f n ntrw nbw Tnbw-hd ‘Leader of the Festival(s) of 
Ptah South-of-his-Wall and of all the gods of Memphis’ (L, 1: 1). 

Titles ag Architect and Administrator: dmy-r kewt m Hnmt-Pth ‘Overseer of Works in 
“ Khenmet-Ptah"’ (L, 1:1); brp ket * Controller of Works’ (P, 1:1) ; liny-r sneety m t r-de-f 
“Overseer of the Double Granary in the entire Land’ (L, 1: 1); imy-r prion hd nbw * Overseer 
of the Houses of Silver and Gold’ (Q, 1:1). 

Titles as Seribe: sf ‘Scribe" (O, 1: 1); sf naw “King’s Scribe’ (A, 2; 6, 2: C, 2: D?; 
ae F, 1; G, 1; H, 1; L, 85M, 12; N, 1; 0, 4; Q, 3: 93); sf new me mry-f ‘ Veritable 

Beloved King’s Seribe’ (Li, 1; M, 7; P, 1: 9): sf new nfre * King’s Seribe of the Recruits’ 
(LL, 1: 1). 

Titles a8 Steward: lmy-r pr “Steward” (H, 1; F, 1; M, 1; O, 1: 4); tmy-r pr n Mn-nfr 
“Steward of Memphis" (Q, 1:1); imy-r pr wr “Chief Steward’ (E, 1; H, 1; L,1; M, 9; N, 1; 
O, 2; P, 1: 16); tmy-r pr wr (nm) new ‘Chief Steward of the King’ (G, 1; 0,2; Q, 1: 4); imy-r 
prwrn Aln-nfr * Chief Steward of Memphis’ (M, 1; Q, 1: 2), imy-r pr wreom Mn-njr ‘Chief 
Steward in Memphis’ (A, 2; 5B, 2; C, 2; D, 3: EB, 1; L, 3: M, 12: 25). 

Epithets: ‘Excellent confidant (mmey-ib) of his Lord’ (Q);*one whom the King promoted * 
(0); one beloved of the Lord of the Two Lands’ (FP); ‘he who is in the heart of Horus in his 
House’ (L); ‘the eyes of the King of Upper Egypt and the ears of the King of Lower Egypt’ 
(P); ‘magistrate at the head of the King’s notables’ (P) ;‘ (one) great [in his rank and exalted 
itt tis office |" (P); *[(one) well acquainted] with the way to the Palace’ (P); ‘the mouth that 
gives satisfaction in the King’s dwelling-place’ (P); ‘the mouth that gives satisfaction in the 
entire Land’ (14); ‘one praised of Ptah every day’ (?) (O);* praised-one, who came forth from 
the womb praised’ (O, Q). 


His FaMity 
Father: 4, |= Ji) 4), ‘the worthy Haby"? (L). 
Mother: = sp | 9, ‘the House-Mistress, Tjutjuia (1), 
Wife: ar—(|— > | |4, ‘the Chantress of Amiin, the House-Mistress, Mey" (0). 


Son: SHH EAU Ala, ‘the Fan-bearer on the King’s right hand, the 
King's Scribe, the Chief Steward in the Memphite Nome, [py 


His Lire 

His extant monuments do not permit anything like a complete biography of the Vhief 
Steward Amenhotpe, but it seems desirable as a conclasion to this study to put together the 
available maternal and to try to present at least the salient features of his life and activities, 
Qur principal biographical source is the inseription on Statue P, of which Dr. Gardiner has 
given us a, needless to say, excellent translation.® As w basis of our at udy we cannot do better 
than quote (with a few slight alterations) certain portions of this translation, Speaking of 
himaelf at the time of the carving and erection of his statue, Amenhotpe says: 

[ served the Good God, the [joyful (?)] prince, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Nibmutré 
(Amenophia LIT), when I was young and without kindred (7). When I was grown old and... 1 
* See Gauthier, Diet, géog., tv, 100. * Ranke, Personennamen, 1, p, 230, 15. 

* Op, oit., p. a5, 25, Note the amilarity of this name to that of the mother of Queen Teye. 
* Bee below, p. 24. + Ap, Petrie, Torthan fF and Memphia ¥, 33-5. 


WRITING-PALETTE OF CHIEF STEWARD AMENHOTPE al 


entered into the Palace when he was in private, so as to behold Horus in this his house,’ and the 
nobles walked behind (7). He gave me marks of favour on account of my excellent demeanour, and 
promoted me (to be] Chief Steward, and my stick was on the heads of the people. I became wealthy 
in serfs, cattle, and possessions of all kinds without a limit, and [there was nought] to be desired, by 
the favours of the Lord of the Two Lands Horus Khaemmiitet. .. . 

He promoted me to direct the constructions in his House of Millions of Yeara, which he newly 
made in his cultivated land west of Hetkuptah (Memphis) in the district (7) of ‘Ankhtowe (the 
region of Memphis) . .. (There follows a description of the glories of this temple and of the offerings 
and personnel which the King provided for it,) 

Now behold, I appomted property by written deed out of my fields, my serfs, and my cattle on 
behalf of the statue of Nibmutrit whose name is... which his Majesty [had made] for his father 
Ptah in this sanctuary. Specification of the same: 

Fields, 2104 arouras. 

In the Northern Province, fields 220 arouras, of what had been given to me by the favour of 
the King. 

Total, fields [490)] arouraa. 

[in addition to...J... 10... 1,000 egg-laying peese, 1,000 pigs, 1,000 young (7) pigs. His Majesty 
praised me on account of tt, maamuch as [ appeared excellent in his heart. 

| attained a venerable age in the favour of the King, and I delivered up (my) bodily frame (7) to 
the sarcophagus after a lengthy old age; | became united with my tomb [im the Necropolis. , ,]. 
The [respect] of me was with the courtiers, the love of me with all men, and the favour sheisien| ne 
was established in the Palace. 

His Majesty gave me divine offerings of that which had come forth from before his processional 
atatwe in his House ‘United with Ptah’ [which he made in his cultivated land west of] Hetkuptah. 
When moreover the god has sated himeelf with his possessions and this statne* (also) has received 
its meals, then provisions shall be caused to go up before this humble servant by the hand of the 
lector who is in his honse, and the wél-priest of the hour shall make offering .. . [according to 
the] ritual in the course of ev ery day. (There follows a list of the very sonadaceteh offerings which 
the Chief Steward was to receive from the King's endowments.) 

Listen, ye wél-priesta, lectors (etc.).... Do not covet my provisions which my own (7) god decreed 
for me so ns to do me honour at my tomb. [ have not made mention of more than my own belong- 
ings, T have not demanded aught over and above: forasmuch as I appointed property by written 
deed for thia statue of the King which is in this house in exchange for his giving to me dive 
offerings that come in and came forth from before his processional statue after the ritual-sacrifice 
het been made, so as to establish my provisions for future generations to come. 





The inseription ends with a lengthy injunetion to priests and officials of the future, and 
the usual protestation of Amenhotpe's virtues. 

While Amenhotpe’s own statement to the effeet that he died and was buried in the reign 
of Amenophis IIT naturally eannot be quoted as definitive, there can be little doubt that he 
did wctually fail to survive this King.* If, on the other hand, he was, as he says, a youth when 
he entered the service of Amenophis IT], he must have died durmg the last years of the reign. 
Kiven so, unless the figures generally accepted for the reign of Amenophis I11* are very 
inaccurate, the Chief Steward cannot have been more than sixty years of age at the time of 


'O¢. the epithet ‘he who ia in the heart of Horus in hia Hoose', appearing on the Leiden pyramicion (L). 

* ‘The statue of the King. 

* That he was not alive in the reign of Akhenaten is indicated by the facta that he was buried at Sakkiroh, 
is not mentioned at El--Amarnah, has no tomb there, and displays no knowledge of the heretic king or hia 
heresy. Amenhotpe's son, [py, may well be the owner of a tomb at El-"Amartah (see below), but by the time 
this tomb was made the father of ita owner would, normally, have been dead for many years. 

* 1411-1975 no, (Breasted, Hist,, 500), or 1405-13970 nic, (Meyer, Geach, All,, 2nd ed... vol. m, pt. 1, p. 
149). 


his death. He must therefore have been born during the second quarter of the reagn of 
Amenophis Il, and we ean safely place his span of life within the years 1440 and 1870 n.c. 

As was usnal in ancient Egypt, Amenhotpe appears to have achieved his exalted rank 
on his own merits. His parents were clearly very ordinary people, perhaps peasants. They 
were not, at all events, members of the official class, and the utmost which he was able to 
summon up for them in the way of titles were those which we might best translate as * Mr.’ 
and ‘Mrs.’ (stb and nbt-pr}. | 

There can be little doubt that their son started his career as.a serthe, and that his earhest 
title was that of plain ‘Scribe’, His proficiency earned him a position im the royal administra-— 
tion, and he became a ' King’s Scribe’, a tithe which he bore until the end of his life, rising at 
length to become ‘the Veritable Scribe of the King’, or ‘the King’s own Seribe’, t.¢., one of 
Amenophis IT's personal secretaries. 

As ‘ King’s Scribe of the Reoruits’ he was held responsible for the feeding, clothing, and 
general management and organization of bodies of soldiers or workmen. The profession of 
scribe might require, as we know, the ability to keep aceounts, to solve complicated mathe- 
matical and mechanical problems, and to plan and oversee the execution of architectural 
projects.’ It was therefore natural that Amenhotpe, probably early in his official life, should 
have added to his functions those of steward, treasurer, and architect. 

It was as a steward that he reached the pinnacle of his career. and when he became the 
King's Chief Steward in the great city of Memphis his power and wealth were probably the 
equals of those of any official m the country, excepting always his great contemporary and 
namesake, the son of Mapu. 

Amenhotpe's activities as a treasurer seem to have been incidental to his functions as @ 
steward. The traditional and probably purely honorary title sdecty bity may be discounted 
altogether, since it is borne by almost every Kighteenth-Dynasty official of any prominence. 
The significance of the title ‘Overseer of the Houses of Silver and Gold’ is also questionable. 
It appears, at all events, only once on Amenhotpe’s monuments—on his Bntish Museum 
statue (Q). The same applies to the common title ‘Overseer of the Double Granary in the 
entire Land', which oceurs on the Leiden pyramidion (L) in the midst of a long series of 
traditional titles and epithets. 

The accomplishments of Amenhotpe as an architect, on the other hand, cannot be 
doubted. As *Controller of Works’ and ‘Overseer of Works in “ Khenmet-Ptah"" be built 
Amenophis [11's temple at Memphis, and was probably responsible for that king's additions 
to the Eighteenth-Dynasty temple at Abydos.* Though certainly not as large or elaborate 
as the Pharaoh's principal temple at Thebes, built for him by Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, 
there is no reason to doubt that the temple at Memphis was, as its builder affirms, an im- 
portant and magnificent structure. 

As a prominent citizen of his town Amenhotpe naturally took part in the local religious 
activities. He was Overseer of Priests in the temple of the goddess Sakhmet, consort of Ptah 
and the principal female divimty of Memphis, and served also os a priest of another lioness- 
headed deity, the local goddess Weret-hekau. He appears, moreover, to have charged 
with the supervision of all religious festivals held at Memphis, particularly that of the chief 
god, Ptah. His priestly offices should not, however, be taken too seriously, and are probably 
to be grouped with the score or so other, largely honorary, titles, which, like our modern 
orders and decorations, were showered upon every eminent man in recognition of his services 
in his special field. 

' Pap, Aneatasy I. See also Winlock, in Bull. MMA 18, October, pt, ii, 6. 
* Bee above, p. 10. 
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It is not diffenlt to believe the Chief Steward Amenhotpe when he tells us that he fre- 
quented the palace and was on familiar terms with the King. The relations paisting between 
the Pharaoh and his business manager are nowhere so well illustrated as in the mutually 
beneficial agreement which the two men drew up regarding the offerings to be supplied to 
their respective statues (see above, p. 21)! This was evidently neither a commandéering 
of property on the part of the King, nor a concession to his sovereign on the part of the 
Steward, but a strictly business transaction, as between equals, based on the principle of 
value returned for value received. 

From the description of the transaction on the Oxford statue we obtain a very elear 
insight into the astounding wealth of our Memphite official. A man who, in a country like 
Egypt, could devote the produce of 430 arouras of land to the upkeep of a single atatue must 
have ranked high among the nation’s property-holders. 

The outstanding fact which we learn concerning the Chief Steward Amenhotpe is that he 
was, first and last, a Memphite, with luis lifo, his activities, and his interests centred in the 
eity of Memphis. He held his highest offices in Memphis, was buried there, and almost 
certainly received his early training there. His religious affiliations were throughout with the 
gods of Lower Egypt and of the Memphite region in particular. The name of Amin is 
conspicuously absent from his monuments,* as are aleo the names of other Theban and 
Upper-Egyptian gods. 

Those of us who have come to regard the Eighteenth Dynasty as a purely Theban 
phenomenon may find it dificult to believe that an official of this dynasty could have risen 
to nnportance without leaving his mark in the eapital city; and the fact that the achieve- 
ments of Amenhotpe were confined almost entirely to Memphis may tend to mark him in our 
estimation a8 a provincial of no real standing. Nothing could be more fallacious. In the 
Fighteenth Dynasty Memphis, though no longer the capital, seems nevertheless to have 
remained the largest and from many points of view the most important city in Egypt4 
Ohwing to its more temperate climate and the fact that it occupied a central position in the 
Egyptian empire, it is probable that the Eighteenth and Nmeteenth Dynasty Pharaohs 
spent more of their time there than in their recently established capital and cult centre in 
southern Egypt. It is likely that, far from feeling subservient to Thebes, the inhabitants of 
the prond and ancient metropolis, the affairs of which were for a while largely in the hands 
of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe, actually looked down upon the ‘Southern City’ as an 
upstart, 

: Having started life as the son of a commoner and having entered the service of the King, 
as he tells us, ‘without kindred '—that is, without the advantages which a wealthy and 
powerful family could have bestowed on him—Amenhotpe at the time of his death had so 
émoothed the way for his own son, Ipy, that the latter was able to step forthwith into the 
important office which his father had vacated. Thus we see an Egyptian family rising in one 
generation from obscurity to a point where its members were acceptable candidates for the 


' This transaction is discused by Dr. Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Torkhon [ ond Menphia J’, 36. 

® His own name, Amenhotpe, was probably taken directly from that of the king in whose reign our 
Memphite official was born, namely Amenophia (Amenbotpe) IL, and had no conscious saeociation with the 
Theban god. 

The fact that Amenhotpo's wife, Mev, bore the title ‘Chantress of Amfin' may indicate 
Thehan, but this is highly conjectural. 

The only other mention of the god Amin on the Chief Steward’s monuments occurs in a more or less 
extranevusa ‘aside’ in line 2) of the inscription on the Oxford statue. 

* See Winlock in Bull. MMA 18, October, pt. ii, 10-11, 





that ahe was a 


highest publie offices. Since, however, a hereditary aristocracy wie, as a general rule, un- 
known in ancient Egypt, we cannot doubt that Ipy was himself a man of considerable 
ability and had been given his father's office principally on the basis of his own qualifications. 
The data which we possess regarding this son of Amenhotpe are, in any case, worth some 
brief notice, if only as a means of rounding off our knowledge of Amenhotpe himself. 


His Sox, tHe Curr Srewanp ley 

It is probable that Ipy took over his father’s office as Chief Steward before the latter's 
death, for on the stela which he erected in Amenhotpe’s tomb he already bears the title. 
On this stela (E) the two Chief Stewards, father and son, appear, seated face to face as equals, 
their figures being practically identical. Like that of Amenhotpe,* Ipy'’s name in the mserip- 
tions is accompanied by the epithet m#-rw. It is therefore evident that, as Bagnani’ has 
pointed ont, the stela was intended as a memorial not only to Ipy's father, but to Tpy himself. 

Ipy’s titles are ‘Fan-bearer on the King’s Right’, King’s Seribe’, ' Chief Steward", ‘Chief 
Steward of Memphis’, and ‘Chief Steward in the Memphite Nome’ In addition to the 
monuments disenssed below, he is the owner of a stela in the Ermitage Museum at Leningrad.* 

That he is to be identified with the owner of one of the smaller tombs at Fl-'Amarnah*® 
is open to question. The titles of the owner of the tomb (‘King’s Seribe', “Overseer of 
Soldiers’, ‘Steward ") do not match those on the Florence and Leningrad stelae sufficrently 
well to make the identification certain. On the other hand, it is reasonably sure that the son 
of Amenhotpe lived during the reign of Akhenaten. If he continued to flourish in this reign, 
it is not unlikely that he joined the heretic king al El-‘Amarnah, and he may well have 
prepared a tomb there. 

Ipy appears, however, to have been actually buried at Sakkarah ina tomb situated not 
far from that of his father. In this tomb were found two alabaster canopic jars, mscribed 
with his name and titles. Like the pyramidion (L) and the canopic chest (M) of Ipy’s father, 
they were discovered by Anastasy between the years 1520 and 1526 and are at present in the 
Rijksmuseum at Leiden.’ 

The fact that Ipy was buried at Sakkarah does not preclude the possilnhty that he may 
have also made the tomb at El-‘Amarnah and never oecupied it. It is highly probable that 
he died at Memphis in the time of Tuttankhamin, Ay, or Haremhab. 


© More frequently on this monument called Huy. 

® Meg. 14, 38, 

* That the last title indicates an expansion of the powers exercised by Amenhotpe is doubtful. The 
designations “"] \@ and (i were probably interchangeable, and we should perhaps be forcing a point 
if we attempted to see in them a strict differentiation between the city of Memphis and the nome. 

* Lieblein, Die uegyptischen Denkmdler in St. Petersburg, Helaingfora, (péala und Copenhagen, No. 44, 
p- 27, PL v, 17; Dict. dea noma hidrog., Supplément, No. 2053, p. 791. 

* Bouriant, Deux jours de fouilles i Tell ef Amorna, Mém. Mias. fr. 1, 15; Bouriant, Legrain and Jéquier, 
Lea Tombes te Khouitatonou, Monuments pour servir d l'étude du culte d'Atonouw en Egypte, 1 (Mém, Inat. fr. 
vin), 87-02; Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, tv, pp. 19-20, Pls, xxx-xxxni, 

* Schiaparelli, Antichita egisie (sce p. 11, under E), p. 351. 

? Wijngnarden, Lijkvazen en Lijkvazenkiaten. Heachrijving van de egyptiache Verzameling in het Rijks- 
riuacum van Oudheden te Leiden, Decl xu, pp. 13-14, PL. xi, noe. 70, 71. Jars 69 and 72, which Wijngaarden 
has grouped with them, are the property of « different person, 
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SOME REPRESENTATIONS OF TOMBS FROM THE 
THEBAN NECROPOLIS 


By NINA M. DAVIES 


Ar the present day the exterior of no tomb-chapel dedicated to the nobles in the Theban 
Necropolis preserves its original aspect, but sufficient, evidence for reconstruction of the 
architectural features is sometimes to be found in the courtyards. Within, on the tomb-walls 
—especially those dating from the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards—a number of 
representations of mortuary chapels are to be seen. Whether these give a real picture of 
what the building looked like or envisage the ideal in the artist's mind, is a subject too large 
to diseuss here. A few salient parallels are, however, mentioned below. 

The tomb-pietures collected are chiefly from Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, El-Khokhah, 
Diri* Abii ‘n-Naga, and Kurnet Mur‘ai. Only two typieal ones from Dér el-Medinah out 
of a large number in that district have been selected, and these only for purposes of com- 
parison with types in the four former districts. 

Vignettes of the Book of the Dead often show tomb-chapels, and these are also to be 
found illustrated on stelae. None of these is included here. 

In the course of his excavations for the Institut francais at Dér el-Medinah, M. Bruyére 
has found sufficient evidence to enable him to reconstruct a small chapel which permits us 
to visualize one of the types as it appeared in reality. Although dating from the end of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty this building corresponds very closely to many of the pictures in the 
neighbouring tombs of the Nineteenth (see Figs. 19, 20)" The beginning of the Kighteenth 
Dynasty provides us with little architectural variety. The pictured tomb is shown as merely 
a door with its framing and cornice above, placed on a platform or threshold (Fig, 1}. 
Towards the end of the Kighteenth Dynasty the pyramid appears (Fig. 4), and there is often 
4 string-course of cones below the cornice.’ In the Nineteenth Dynasty the small pyramid 
above the building is almost invariable unless replaced by a free-standing pyramid at the 
side (Figs. 7, 15). 

The actual] fragments found by M. Bruyére prove that these pyramids were common in 
Dér el-Medinah.* On the lower slopes of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah there exist no traces of them 
to-day, although they sre neually shown in the later tomb-representations. There is, 
however, a pyramid in El-'Asiisif which may belong to the large Saite tombs in the 
neighbourhood. At Dira’ Abi ‘n-Naga a series of late brick pyramids on the upper terraces 


* Two from papyri and one from a stela are reproduced in Bruyére, Rapport sr les Pouilles de Deir ef 
Affdineh for 1924-5 (1926), p. 9. (In this and similar references below to M. Bruyére's Kapports, the years 
in brackets are those of publication.) 

* Bruyére, op. cit. for 1927 (1928), pp. 118, 119. 'The types of chapols and their component parta at Dér 
el-Medinah are dealt with in these publications of the Institut Francais, particularly in the Rapport for 
19254 (1025), pp. 6-18. 

* For evidence of the use of cones as tomb-decoration see Winlock, Bull. MMA, Feb. 1028, The Egyptian 
Erpedition 1925-1927, p. 6. Cones are ghown on reconstructed buildings by Borchardt, Kinigaberger, and 
Ricks, in ZAS 70, 20. 

* Bruytre, Rapports for 1928 (1929), p. 95, Fig. 53, and for 1923-4 (1925), PL. vil. 
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may well be the origin of those depicted in the tombs just below (Figs. 14, 15)." The point 
of the pictured pyramid is painted black, or sometimes blue (Fig. 8). The actual apex stones 
found at Dér el-Medinah are of limestone, and are sculptured with a figure adoring and 
prayers to the solar detties* A small niche or open recess half-way down the pyramid 
which was found in the same necropolis, and which there is reagon to believe contained a 
kneeling figure in relief behind a stela,? has its pictured counterpart m the form of a face 
looking out at the spectator from over the top of the painted stela, as if the man were holding 
it before him (Figs. 10, 9). 

Remains of colonnaded facades are not unknown outside Faghteenth-Dynasty tombs, but, 
so far as we know, are not represented on the walls at this period, although fairly common 
in the Nineteenth (Figs. 7, 15, 15). 

Stelae are frequently found during the excavation of courtyards, or are sculptured on 
the dressed wall of rock outside tombs as well as in the interiors. These are often pictured 
(Figs. 6, 7,8, 10,11). Im tombs Nos. 15 and 275 the mummy is placed before a stela alone, 
and no mortuary chapel 1s shown. 

From the reizn of Amenophis Il] onwards the usual place for the picture of the tomb 
is at the end of the long funeral procession, at the point when the mummy has been taken 
from the catafalque and placed upright im front of the chapel, with tall bouquets before and 
behind it. Mourning-women embrace it, and either a male mourner, or a priest personifying 
Anubis, supports it. On the other side of the tomb the sloping line of the desert hill, which 
the inner chambers are to be thought of as penetrating, is nearly always shown. Out of 
this comes the Goddess of the West, usually a woman, but sometimes represented by a 
Hathor-cow (tombs Nos. 296, 19,341, 30). The Goddess stretches out her arms and receives 
the deceased, who has meantime shed his mummy-cartonnage and emerged from it as from a 
chrysalis. He is now clothed like a living being again, and enters into the life and experience 
of the land beyond the grave to which the tomb-door is the entrance (Fig. 7).* 

These pictures may be roughly classified into the following groups: 

A. A simple corniced door-framing with a door in the centre. Sometimes there is a 
strine-course of cones under the cormee (Figs. 1, 9). 

&. Similar to A, but with a pyramid on the top, and occasionally pillars flanking the 
door. A stela is often placed in front (Figs. 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 22). 

C. A eorniced building with a pyramid on the top, a portico at the side, and a stela 
(Figs. 6, 8). 

D. A colonnade with a free-standing pyramid at the side, in which is a doorway, above 
a corniced platform forming the base on which the pyramid rests (Figs. 7, 15). 

For a rare example of a pyramid on a plinth without a door or colonnade see N, de G. 
Davies, Two Ramesside Tombs, Pl. xiii and p. 27. 


I kaye to thank Mile Baud for permission to reproduce Figs. 6 and 23, and M, Broyére 
for Figs. 19 and 20, 





' Tomb Now 35, of Bekenkhons, in this district has a pyramid belonging to it, and so aleo haa tomb No, 

® Bruyere, Happorl for 1922-3 (1024), Pls. xv, xei. 

' See Eruyére, Rapport for 1923-4 (1025), pp. 12, 14, for a discussion of the whole subject, and Pl. xxx 
for a restoration of these fucarnes, 

* For an exception, where the God 
Two Ramesside Tombs, Pl. xiii. 





recta the deceased before he enters the tomb, see N. M. Davies, 
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Descrirrios or THE Fievres 


Fig. 1. Tomb of Amenemhét, No. 82. Tuthmosis ITT. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. Publd. 
Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. x. 

This is a typical tomb-farade, imitating a false door (or here perhaps a shrine). It is 
very similar in form to Figs. 8, 4, and 20, but lacks the pyramid of the two latter. The 
funeral procession leads up to it, but no mummy is placed before it at this period. The 
Goddess of the West stands behind, and a priest holding a leg of beef kneels before it. For 
the same torns-moulding on the facade see Fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. Tomb of Nebamiin and Ipuky, No. 181. Amenophis IJ]. El-Khikhah. Publd. 
N. M. Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, Pls. xix, xxi. 

home confusion seems to have arisen between the tomb and the stela. The latter is 
decorated with cones, which ought really to be shown below the cornice surmounting the 
building, while the stela should be separate. The Falcon of the West, replacing the goddess, 
is placed behind the tomb, while two mummies are in front, Exactly the same picture 
i shown directly below. Here booths are placed in front of the chapel, and mourners 
greet the boats bringing funerary equipment towards it. No other example of this type is 
known to me. 


Fig. 3. Tomb of Ratmose, No. 55. Amenophis I1]—Akhenaten, Shékh “Abd el-Kurnah. 
Bee Porter—Mose, Top, Bibl, 1, 54, 86 (at 41m plan). 

A string-course of cones is below the cornice. The conventional figure of the Goddess of 
the West stands on a mound of sand behind the tomb. Two mummies in front are being 
purified and mourned. The burial-pit is just below the picture.* 


Fig. 4. Tomb of Neferhotep, No. 49. Ay. El-Khokhah. Publd. N. M. Davies, The 
Tomb of Nefer-hotep, Pl. xxiv. 

This seems to be the earliest representation of a pyramid placed on top of the mortuary 
chapel. Rows of cones appear on the pyramid, and also on the lower part of the building. 
A second vernon of the tomb, without a pyramid and similar in form to that from Ratmose 
(Fig. 3), is depicted on another wall (op, cit., Pl. xx). For another example of two differing 
structures in the same chapel see Figs. 5 and 6. 


Figs. Sand 6, Tomb of Amenmose, No. 19. Ramesses I-Sethds I (?). Dira’ Abii n-Naga. 
Publd. G. Foueart, Le tombeau d'Amonmos, 4° partie, Pls. ix, xxvi. 

Two versions of the mortuary chapel are shown in this tomb. The one with the portico 
(Fig. 6) has the mummies in front. At the back of the building the deceased persons advance 
against the desert cliff-side towards the Hathor-cow of Dér el-Bahri. The stela shows Osiris 
worshipped by Amenmose and has a text below, In the other example (Fig. 5), no portico, 
stela, or desert is apparent. lt is evident that here the seated figures of Amenmose and his 
wife are placed outside the tomb, the columns of which may perhaps be hidden by their 
chairs. The structure is raised on a plinth surmounted by a cornice. 


Fig. 7. Tombof Amenemopet, No. 41. Ramesses I-Sethos I (?). Sh@kh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. 
See Porter—Moss, op. cit., 1, 74 (at 2 in plan). 

This picture 1s of the same type as Fig. 15, but the pyramid at the side projects in front. 
of the ecolonnade although apparently standing on the same corniced plinth. A sereen- 
wall is between the columns, and above are curving lines in red paint the meaning of 

' For o suggested reconstruction see Borchardt, Konigsberger, and Ricke, ZAS 70, 29, Abb. 7. 
* For a similar building of this type see N. M. Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-hotep, Fl. xx. 
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which is obscure. Steps lead up to the top of the platform—a feature not met with m the 
other examples. The symbol of the West against the stela has an outstretched arm which 
helps to support the mummy. On the right, against the desert cliff, Hathor embraces 
the deceased when he has emerged from the tomb. The picture is in coloured relief, with 
details in paint only, 


Fig. §. Tomb of Neferronpet, also called Kel (‘Kenro’), No. 178. Ramesses I. EL 
Khoikhah. To the right of the entrance to the second chamber, Publd, Borchardt and 
others, ZAS 70, 28, Abb. 3. 

As the picture is at the end of the wall there is no room to show the desert. The Anubis 
dogs on their shrines are to be thought of perhaps as wooden pieces placed on the top of 
the building, and not as forming an integral part of the architecture. The two rows of cones 
beneath the cornice are as usual red, the figures on the stela dark blue, while all the 
hieroglyphs are black. The apex of the pyramid is here blac. Two mummies stand before 
the stela. 


Fig. 9. Tomb of Pesiiir, No. 106. Sethds [-Ramesses IT. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. See 
Porter—Moss, op cit., 1, 182, 194 (at 15 in plan). 

This scene, hitherto published incompletely, clearly represents the interior of a tomb. 
The pyramid above, the cornice (the modelled end of which can be traced borderimg the 
right-hand break), and the stela or niche surmounted by a head as in Fig. 10, leave little 
doubt as to the correctness of this interpretation, which is further supported by the 
fact that there is no other picture of a tomb-structure on the walls. The pomt of the 
pyramid is black with alternate red and black bunds below it. The polychrome hieroglyphs 
are incised except those on the left-hand column, which are in black paint, and those on 
the pyramid, which are in blue paint, 


Fig. 10. Tomb of Nakhtumiin, No. 841. Ramesses I. Shékh “Abd el-Kurnah. On the 
south-west wall. 

The lower portion of the picture is damaged, and only the upper parts of the corniced 
building with its pyramid, and the stela in front with the back of the mummy agaist it, 
ean now be seen. There was probably u door in the middle of the fagade. The little stela 
on top of the cornice with the full-face framed in a wig appearing above it is paralleled m 
Fig. 9. At the bottom the foot of a man holding the mummy is indicated. 


Fig. 11. Tomb of Khons, No. 31. Ramesses 1. Shékh “Abd el-Kurnah. See Porter— 
Moss, op. cit., 1, 64, 66 (at 6 in plan), 

The building represented has a columned portico and a corniced doorway, above which 
the sacred eyes and nefer-sign, usually shown apart from the building itself, are incorporated 
in the decoration. Streamers hang from beneath the capitals. A hetep-di-nesu prayer is 
inseribed on the stela, but is here omitted in the drawing. The line of the desert appears to 
intervene between the portico and the pyramid, as if the latter were a separate building, 
but this may be due to lack of space, since the corner cramps the drawing on the left. Two 
mummies stand before the stela, which is flanked on either side by a tall bouquet. 


Fig. 12, Tomb of Nedjemger, No. 198. Ramesses I]. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. On the 
south-west wall. 

Qn the left a large bouquet behind a mummy interferes with the outline of the tomb, 
To the right the desert ends where it meets the edge of the wall. The stela (or niche), half- 
way down the pyramid, is apparently of solid colour like the point. 
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Fig. 18. Tomb of Tjoy, No, 23. Merneptah. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. See Porter-Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 60, G3 (at 7 m plan). 

The sculptured representation now has all its details in paint so thickly overlaid with 
varnish that the decoration on the sereen-wall between the columns is not easy to make out. 
What must have been one of the most elaborate pictures of tomb architecture at Thebes is 
so much destroyed that it is impossible to say whether a pyramid formed part of the 
design or not, There is scarcely room for it on the right as in Fig. 15. On this side the 
deceased is received by Hathor, but only the feet of the figures are extant. On either side 
of what seems to be the doorway the name and titles of Tjoy are inscribed in small painted 
hieroglyphs (omitted in drawing). The actual courtyard of this tomb shows five round 
columns along the north and south sides, and two square pillars on either side of the entrance, 
in part raised on a low corniced platform. ‘These features are perhaps reflected in the picture. 


Fig. 14. Tomb of Raya, No. 159. Merneptah, Diri' Abi ‘n-Naga. (n the south wall. 
Publd. Borchardt and others, 24S 70, 28, Abb. 1, 

As the scene extends to the limit of the wall there is no room for the reception of the 
deceased by the Goddess of the West, and the desert comes down past the chapel door. 
The double row of cones on the pyramid as well as below the cornice is also found in Fig. 4, 
but here the first row is just beneath the apex. A bouquet reats against the left of the 
building behind two mummies which stand on a platform. A burial-pit exists below the 
picture, as in tombs Nos, 55 and 41. 


Fig. 15. Tomb of Tjonifer, No. 158. Merneptah (?}. Dira' Abi ‘o-Naga. On the west 
wall of the first room, to the left of a pair of seated statues, 

The columned door of the free-standing pyramid is placed on top of a corniced plinth 
as in Fig. 7, but whether the entrance is an open archway or representa a stela in front it is 
difficult to determine.' The pillars have flat capitals and rectangular bases. Two bands of 
red paint decorate the upper parts, while a sereen-wall runs between them. Some pebbles, 
traces of the hill-side, appear on the extreme right, and two mummies are on the left. The 
picture is seulptured in low relief with details in paint. Qutside, in the courtyard of the 
chapel itself, bases of pillars still exist, while on the slope above tomb No. 158 brick pyramids 
can be seen, 


Fig. 16. Tomb of Hori, No. 259. Ramesside. In the plain north of the Ramesseum. 
On the north wall. 

In the picture a door is curiously placed high up on the face of the pyramid. Before the 
gods depicted under the pyramid and on the stela are inscriptions too minutely written to 
be reproduced in the drawing; they consist of the name and titles of the deceased and prayers 
to Rét-Harakhte. Behind the tomb the Goddess of the West in the cliff stretches out hor 
arms, but Hori has not yet passed through his tomb. The bottom of the picture has been 
destroyed, but the height from the top of the pyramid to the base-line is approximately 
sixteen inches, 

Fig. 17. Tomb of Nefersekheru, No. 296. Ramesside, Kl-Khokhah. See Porter—Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 164, 167 (at 8 in plan). i 

A large bouquet on the right of the picture (behind the mummy), and the line of the 
desert on the left (from which the head of a Hathor-cow emerges), interfere with the outline 
of the building. The door, painted yellow, is surrounded by a curious border widening into 


* For the reconstruction of a similar door based on actual features found outside tomb No. 288/0 
eee Borchardt and othera, ZA9 70, 20, Abb, 6, 
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a rectangle above, all of which is coloured blne; this represents the line of text with a 
pictured panel in the centre. The drawing is very rough. 


Fig. 18. Tomb of Saroy, No. 239. Ramesside, Dir‘ Abfi 'n-Naga (lies open). On the 
south wall, 

The pyramid here is not in the centre of the facade. ‘Two mummies stand againat the 
stela in front, the top of which is destroyed. It is placed on a mound of sand, or has a shaped 
base. The Goddess of the West receives Saroy and his wife on the farther side of the tomb. 
The seulptured surface of the wall was once painted, but the only traces of colour now visible 
are on the capital of the column. The restorations in dotted lines are tentative. 


Fig. 19. Tomb of Nakhtamiin, No. 385, Ramesside, Dér el-Medinah. On the west wall. 
Publd. Bruyére, Rapport for 1924-5 (1926), Fig. 80, salle A (photograph). 

This tomb pictures a type not uncommon at Dér el-Medinah. It consists of a sharply 
pointed pyramid with a doorway filling the greater part of the space below, the whole 
raised on a low platform (compare with the free-standing pyramids in Figs. 7 and 15). 
Two mummies in their coffins stand before the chapel. 


Fig. 20. Tomb of Ratmose, No. 250. Ramesside. Dér el-Medinah. On the weat wall. 
Publd. Bruyére, Rapport for 1926 (1927), Pl. vi. 

No line of desert can be shown behind the tomb, sinee the drawing extends to the limit 
of the wall. Vive mummies are set up in front, Except for the pyramid the building is of 
the same form as Fig. 1. 


Fig. 21. Tomb of Ameneménet, No. 277. Ramesside. Kurnet Mur'ai. See Porter—Moas, 
op. ov., 1, 163 (at 2m plan). 

The scene where the mummy, upheld by a man, is mourned and purified before the atela, 
is repeated on the stela itself; but the coffin is here supported by an Anubis-headed figure 
On the other side of the chapel, beyond the hill-side in which the tomb is excavated, the 
mummy is carried down to its bier in the burial-chamber, where it is shown lying with its 
ba hovering over it. Farther along the wall AmenemOnet in his ordinary aspect worships 
Horus, The inscription, which ought to fill the horizontal lines on the stela, has been omitted, 
Another tomb of this type was represented in tomb No. 118 (Kynebu), now destroyed (see 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs (1878), ut, Pl. Ixix). In tomb No. 30 a very similar 
edifice is preserved, but here the doorway is shown as an important feature with an arch 
above its cornice. See photo. in M. Baud, Les dessina dbauchds de la nécropole thébaine, 
p. B4. 





Fig. 22. Tomb of Amenemhab, No. 44. Ramesside. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. On south- 
east wall of first room. 

The doorway leading to the mner chamber abuts upon the edge of the picture on the 
left, so that there is no room to show the desert. In front of the pictured tomb, on the right, 
& figure with Anubis-head supports a mummy before mourners. The columns on either side 
of the entrance are very roughly painted, but show traces of blue, yellow, and white. The 
door is yellow to represent wood. 


Fig. 23. Tomb of Roy, No. 255. Ramesside. Dira’ Abii ‘n-Naga, See Porter—Moss, 
op. ev., 1, 156, 161 (at 2m plan), Publd. Baud and Drioton, Le tombeaw de Row, Fig. 8. 

The stela shows on its upper part Osiris worshipped by Roy, while an inscription (not 
reproduced) fills the rest. Before it a figure with Anubis-head supports a mummy whose 
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feet are clasped by a mourning woman. The corner of the wall limits the picture on the 
night. The lower al of the scene is now destroyed. 


Fig. 24. Tomb of Huy, No. 14. Late Nineteenth Dynasty. Diri’ Abi ‘n-Naga. On the 
south wall, Publd. M. Baud, Les dessins ébauchds de la nécropole thébaine, PL iii. 

The subject appears to be the arrival of two funeral boats before a tomb or shrine where 
& mourning-woman and Isis meet them. It is included here on account of the pyramid on 
top of the building which 13 0 characteristic of these representations, but the absence of 
the mummies and the presence of the boats make it probable that a shrine or temple and 
not a tomb is shown.’ In tombs Nos. 147 and 249 also the boats are approaching a building 
which is clearly a shrine of Osiris (named as such), and not a tomb. That of tomb No. 147 
has a garden in front. Traces of a garden can also be seen in Fig. 24, although the artist 
was not very clear as to what form the trees were to take. The whole drawing is a sketch 
in red paint. Some of the lines have been corrected by the draughtaman, and others, on 
the bottom left-hand corner, are now impossible to make out. 

‘In the duplicated representation of the tomb in No. 18] (Fig. 2), however, boats carrying funerary 
“esti are met by mourners before the building; see N. M. Davies, The Tomb of two Sculptors at Thebes, 
Pls, xix, Xx. 
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THE BREMNER-RHIND PAPYRUS—IV 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


D. THE BOOK OF OVERTHROWING ‘APEP (concluded) 


Tue present instalment, which concludes the translation of the Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, 
contains the remainder (Books 7-9, see JEA 23, 166), of the Book of Overthrowing ‘Apep 
commencing with the variant version of the Creation-story. The book entitled The Names 
of ‘Apep (Section E) follows after the Commentary on Section D. 


Translation 
THE BOOK OF KNOWING THE CREATIONS of R& and of felling ‘Arer, Reorre:—Thus spake 
the Lord of All: When I came into being, ‘Being’ came into being, | came into being m the 
28 21 form of Khopri who came into being on the First Occasion; I came into being in the form ! of 
Khopri when I came into being, and that is how ‘Being’ came into being, because (?) I was 
more primaeval (7) than the primaeval ones whom I had made; I was the most primaeval (?) 
of the primaeval ones, and my name was more primaeval (?) than theirs (Y), (for) I made 
22 primaeval time and the primaeval ones. I did all that I desired ' in this land, and I was all- 
pervading (7) in it, I knit mine hand, being alone, ere they had been born, ere I had spat out: 
Shu or expectorated Tefénet. [ used (7?) mine own mouth, and ‘Magic’ was my name. It was 
23 I who came into being! in <my> form, having come into being in the form of Khopri. I came 
into being among (?) the primaeval ones, and there came into being a multitude of beings in 
the beginning, ere any being had come into being in this land; I alone achieved all that was 
#4 made, ere there had come into being | any other who could act with me in this place. 1 made 
the beings therein with this my soul; I created (some) of them in Nin as an Inert One, when 
I could as yet find no place where I could stand. I considered (?) in mine heart, I surveyed ! 
25 with my sight, and I alone achieved all that was made; [ planned in mine heart, I created 
another being, and manifold were the forms of Khopri; their children came into being in the 
%6 forms of their children (?),' It was I who spat out Shu and expectorated Tefinet. When I had 
come into being as sole god, there were three gods in addition to myself, and two gods came 
into being in this lar; Shu and Tefénet rejoiced in the Niin, in which they were. It was mine 
27 Eye which brought ' them to me after a long age when they were far from me: | united my 
members, and they issued from me myself. After 1 had made excitation with my fist, my desire 
29 1 came into mine hand, and seed fell from my mouth; I spat out | Shu and expectorated Tefénet. 
When I had come into being as sole god, there were three goda in addition to myself, and two 
gods came into being in this land; Shu and Tefénet rejoiced in the Niin, in which they were. 
2 It was mine Eye which brought them to me after a long age ' when they were far from me: 
T united (my)> members, and they issued from me myself. After I had made excitation with 
my fist, my desire came into mine hand and seed fell from my mouth; I spat out Shu and 
3 expectorated Tefinet, and my father! Niin brought them up, mine Eye following after them 
since (7 ?) the aeons . . . serpenta, when I wept with teara over (?) [it 7]; mine [Eye ?] planned, 
4 and that is how men came into being. ' I replaced it with the Glorious One, and it was enraged 
with me when it returned, another having grown in ita place, but ita wrath died away (? 7) 
6 when I made replacement in it, and it was soothed (7), ' 1 promoted it in my face and it 
exercised governance over the entire land. Sho and Tefénet begat Géb and Nat, and Gab 
and Nit begat> Osiris, Horus Mekhantenirti, Seth, Isis and Nephthys, and they begat and 
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6 created many beings | in this land, namely the forma of children and the forms of their 
children. 
They made conjuration in my name that they might fell their foes; they created the magic 
7 spells for felling ‘Arer. He is | imprisoned i in the arms of Aker, he has neither arms nor legs, 
and js confined (7) in one place, according as R& obstructs him, for he has commanded that 
8 he be felled on wccount of this his evil character. ' His face is cot away because of what he 
has done, and he suffers for his evil character. Children fell him and sunder his soul from his. 
® body and his shade, and the sages who are in the bark and the tears of mine Eye desire! to 
attack them, He shall be rendered impotent, and there shall be made no portion for him in 
this land at (his > desire. He is despoiled (7) and his soul is despailed (7); those who are in 
10 the south fell him, those who are in the north fell him, those who are in the west fell him, ' and 
those who are in the east fell him. O ye sages who ore m this land, and ye Nine Gods who 
came into being from my flesh, be ve vigilant in felling ‘Arer! Exorcise him and destroy his 
Il name; may vour arms fell him, ! may ye not permit his name to be spread abroad; his children 
shall not exist, his seat shall not exist, and he shall have neither soul nor body nor spirit, for 
he belongs to the Eye of Ri, and it has power over him, it devours him. I am he who has 
12 been sent to fell him, to destroy his name, ' and to chastise his name and his magic; T have 
committed him to the flame, I have allotted him to the heat; I have given him to the Eye 
of Ré, and the Glorious Eye has parched ¢him>, it has consumed his soul, his spirit, his body, 
13 his shade ' and his magic, and he shall neither copulate nor become erect for ever and ever. 
To BE RECITED OVER (an image of) ‘Arer made of wax with his name written on it in 
green ink; he shall also be made on a new sheet of papyrus, and the (images) of all the foes 
14 of Pharaoh, ' dead or alive, chall also be made in wax, and their names written on them in 
green ink, they being bound within a box (7); they shall be spat upon and trampled with thy 
15 left foot, slaughtered with a knife, put on a fire ' of bryony and quenched with the urine of 
a... woman, And the names of ‘Arer and of all the foes of Pharaoh, dead or alive, are to be 
written in Pigment (7) on the ground, and trampled with thy left foot in the correct manner. 
16 [tis well for a man! when he knows this matter of Ri and his creations; he will trimmph over his 
foes. It isa secret book of the House of Life (7), which none see; the secret book of felling ‘Arer. 
17 The stanza of conjuring their names. ' *Arer is crushed, his confederacy is cut up, Ré& 
triumphs over his foes, the bark of Ré& is enabled to sail In peace, ‘Arer is made to retreat 
18 BECAUSE OF fire, he is made to go to the execution-block of the god, <Ne>haher is crushed ! in 
very truth, and there are made to retire his soul, his body, his spirit, his shade, his children, 
his heirs (7), his tribe, his family, his inheritance, hia skin, his shape, his form, his tongue, his 
19 egg, ' his name, his substance (7), his arms, his legs, hia utterance, his magic, his spells, his 
seat, his cavern, his tomb, his chamber (7). So is hee to be felled and hia (power of) movement 
20 taken away, that he may not attack the Night-bark;' the knife is given power over him daily 
in the presence of Rot, who is made joyful when he has heard this book, and the bark of Ree 
is enabled to sail in peace, “Arer ia crushed IN ALL HIS Names. Praise the god who created 
his (own) strength, who binds ' the serpent and cute up Neki the Ill-lisposed One; may the 
god be joyful at my words. Thus spake Isis unto R&: Turn aside the rebel, that his eyes may 
22 be blinded to the mysteries of heaven in very truth; chastise his soul even as his body, ' crush 
his bones, may ¢he> be placed on the fire, may it be caused that he bite into his own flesh, 
may he be given into the hand of the executioners of Rét, may he be caused to be turned away. 
23  Recrre:—Get thee back, O ‘Aver, thou bowel of R&! Ger rier pack, ' THOU INTESTINE 
of the viscerae, thou fallen one, thon rebel, who hast neither arma nor legs, thou long-tailed 
oné who comest forth from thy cavern. © Bowel, retire before Re, for I know the evil that 
44 thon doest; thy head shall be cut off, ' thou shalt be eut to pieces, thy face shall not be lifted 
up against the great god. Flame be in thy face, fire be in thy soul, the knife (?) of the great 
execution-block be in thy flesh, mayest thou taste of the cutting of the great god, may Selket 
25 conjure thee, may she turn thee aside. ' Depart (?), depart (7)! Fall, fall through this magic 
in my mouth. ray place thee on the fire, that it may destroy thee and that the Eye of 
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Horus may burn thee in thy brow, Fall on thy face! Thy soul is felled, for the Eye of Re 
has power over thee, and thou art fallen, ' fallen, and turned away, away, thou serpent who 


hast neither arms nor legs. Upon thy face! Thou shalt have no tomb, but thon shalt enter 


into the ery furnace, for the great god who came into being of himself shall fell thee and 
those who are in! his bark shull destroy thee in his bark by means of the spells of their utterance 
and by means of the magic which is in their bedies. <T> cast thee on thy back and thine 
intestines shall be cut out, for the executioners of Salkhmet slay thee, ' they fill their mouths 
with thy flesh, they squirt out (?) thy blood into the heat, thy head is broken with yonder 
knife, and the great god takes away thy (power of) movement. Retire, retire! Get thee back, 
get thee back! Be thou fallen and crushed! ' (Get thee back ?] in thy journeyings! The great 
god takes away thy legs, Rét comes forth, Horus appears in glory, and mighty is their magic 
against thee; Re is triumphant over thee, 0 ‘Arep. 

Be thou spat upon, thou enemy; O rebel, Ree cuts thee up. Be thon brought to naught, 
being utterly fallen. ' The fingers of Thoth are in thine eyes, his magic lays hold on thee, and 
thy form is annihilated, thy shape destroyed, thy body is annihilated, thy abade and thy magic 
erushed, for he takes away thy life, and thou shalt not snuff! the breeze, the breeze. Fall! 
Be annihilated! Be thou disturbed, O thou who rebellest against the god; thou art allotted 
to the great cutting, thy [confederates 7] are smitten on their heada, thou hast no arms nor logs, 
and the spirit of thine heart is not in its place. ' Be thou cut up, ent up! Get thee back, Bet 
thee back! Creep away, for the spear of Horus goes forth against thee, the lance of Seth is 
thrust into thy brow, Ré himself has destroyed thee. ‘Thy voice is done away, and thou hast 
no ery of joy, for thou art utterly crushed. ! Thy form ia not, for thou belongest to the Eye 
of Horus, and it has power over thee daily, 

OSArep THOU PoE or Ré&, may Rét crush thee, may Atim turn thee back with the pels 
of their (sic) utterance, Mayest thou hear my magic utterances, |! mayest thou die because of 
them, even as R& commanded should be done to thee. O‘Arzr tHov ror of Re, I know what 
thon hast done; come, turn thee back because of thine evil deeds: thou art: fallen in thine evil 
moment. Arise! Rét exorcises thee, the Great Ennead testifies against '!‘Arer THe For of Re. 
Thou art fallen and felled; fall thou in this their moment, for 1 have given thee over to the 
knife, and it has power over thee (through ?> these knife-bearers who are in his bark, Thou 
art (condemned) to the fire, and it has power over thee ' daily; thou art (condemned) to the 
execution-block, thy face is toward it. Isis fells thee with her magic. Thou art (committed) 
to the Eye of Horus, and Wosret the burning one, she burns up thy soul. Thou belongest to 
Horus, the heir of the great god, and his spear which is in his hand ' goes forth against thee. 
Thou belongest to Seth the son of Nit, and he breaks thy vertebrae, he severs thy neck, and 
stabs thee with this his strong lance which is in his hands, Thou belongest to the Eye of Ré, 


| the hery glance of Horus, and it conaumes' thy body. Thou belongest to the crew of R& who 


row Ret, and they drop thine head on the ground. Thou belongest to Horus Mekhantenirti, 
who kills thee with this his knife which is in Letopolis. Thou belongest to the wardens of 
the | mysterious portals, and their fiery blast and their flame go forth against thee, the great 
and terrible one devours thee and she is satisfied with thy body, O tArer tHov ror or Ré, 
Mayest thou not travel by water or land, ! mayest thou not exist, mayest thou not rise up (7). 
A aan foes forth against thee in the Weat, anc thou art (condemned) to the flame which ia 
on its mouth; the iron of Horus goes forth against thee in the east, and thou art (condemned) 
to the magie which is in his body. Those who are in their shrines cut thee up, ! they stick (7) 
their arrows in thee, they cut thee to pieces again and again, thou being cast into the furnace 
of the god at the hall of sacrifice of the Flesh-Eater, at the hell of the crew of Ré, at the 
execution-block of Thoth. All the gods take ' their meat-portions (7) out of thee, their hearts 
are satished at cutting thee to piecea. 

O ‘fArer, THov For of R&, get thee back! Thy head is turned back to the ground, thy 
(power of) movement is destroyed, and thou art totally blinded. Thou shalt not be, thy like- 
ness shall not be, ! thy shape shall not be, thon shalt not come against Ré& in his two heavens: 
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when Ré is in his heavens; he shall triumph over thee, thy tail shall be placed in thy mouth, 

17 and thou shalt chew thine own ekin, it being cut into upon the altar of the gods, of ' the Great 
Ennead which is in Heliopolis. Thou ort fallen and felled, for they fell thee. The evils go 
forth, their fiery blast goes forth against thee in fire, they cry out against thee with fire, their 

18 faces are against thee with their flame,!. .. with knives of flint, they burn thee mn thine 
intestines, they crush thee with their bnive(a) which are in their hands, the Children of Horus 

9 crush thee, their magic enters into thee, ! their spells come into being against thee, thou being 
conjured on water and on land, and thou being conjured in every form which thou hast assumed 

20 in this thine evil hour; mayest thou not attack the Night-bark or the gods in! it; get thee 
back, thou rebel. May thy soul be destroyed, for thou art cut up, thou art driven off from 
the sacred bark, thou art exorcised, thou art felled, and the Eye of Re devours thee. 

#1 Get thee back, thou rebel, be thou annihilated, for the arrows ' of Horus are shot into thy 
nose. Oho! *Arer is crushed, Ri has power over his foes, this Glorious Eye devours thee in 
this i name of ‘Devouring Flame’, it consumes thee, it gulps thee down by means of the 

22 magic ' of their (sic) utterance, and it has overcome thee. Thou diest for them (sic), they fell 
thee, they repel thee, they have power over thee, and thou art brought to naught, beme 
annihilated and turned back. The Great, Ennead which is in Heliopolis cuts thee up, the Great 

23 One chastises [thee]. ' Great is the fire and gore the heat, and thou art (condemned) to the 
fiery blast which is in her mouth. She has annihilated <thee>,O‘Arer, she has repelled thee 
in thine evil coming forth; fire is on thee, it consumes thy flesh and makes thee into ashes, it 

#4 burns up! thy soul and broils thy bones and thy members; the fiery glance of Horus, the Eye 
of Re, it acts against thee, and Seth thrusts his spear into thine head. Thou art (committed) 

25 to the fierce lion, the son of Bastet, lady of terror, and he is satisfied with thy blood. ' Fire is 
on thee in all thy ways, Pakht has condemned thee, her flame is the great flame, lady of terror, 
mistress of fire, and she takes away thy tleah, she condemns thy soul, ¢her> fame has burnt 

“6 thee up. 'O*ArEr tTHov For or R&, those who are in the shrine devour thee, even the Great 
Ennead which is m the bark, so that thou mayest not exist. Thou shalt not exist, thou shalt 
suffer; when thou sleepest thou shalt not awake, for Rét has felled thee for ever. Thou shalt not 

$1 1 endure in! the sky, thou shalt not be on earth, for thou art destroyed by this great knife, being 

eut to pieces again and again. Fall thou to the knife of the god, for the trap is on thine head, 

® the spear in thy back and the barb of Ré& ! firm-fixed in thy brow, thou being fallen in thine 

evil moment, and burnt up in this moment of Horus. The god goes forth against the rebel to 

a fell‘Arep, and THY FACE IS TOWARD THIS EXECUTION-BLOCK oF Yat-Pega, ' thou being destroyed 

in it for ever and ever, Thou shalt not become erect, thou shalt not copulate, thy young shall 

not come into being, thine egg shall not grow, but the gods who came forth from the Eye of Horns 

4 shall cutthee up, thou being sought out and fallen. ' Ré-Harakhti fells thee, the spear in his hand 

goes forth against thee, his arrow strikes into thee, AND THOU ART BECOME NON-EXISTEN? 

Be TrHov axsimtatren, O*Arer tHov ror of Ré—rorr rrwes, Taov sHaLT NoT Exist 

AND THY SOUL SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BODY SHALL NOT ExIsT: | 

i THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY CHILDREN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND 

THINE AMMS SHALL NOT EXIST; (THOU SHALT NOT EXIST) AND THY FLESH SHALL NOT EXIST; 

THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BONES SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY 

6 MAGIC SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY MOUTH SHALL NOT Exist; | THOU 

SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY FORM SHALI, NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SHAPE SHALL 

NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BEING SHALL NOT EXIST; (THOU) ERALT NOT EXIST 

AND THY SKIN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY HOUSEHOLD SHALL NOT 

7 EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIaT ' AND THY SEED' SHALL NOT EXteT; (THOU) 6HALT NOT EXIST 

AND THY SUBSTANCE ({) SHALL NOT EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SEAT SHALL NOT 

EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY GEAVE SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND 

THY CAVERN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY TOMB SHALL NOT EXIST; (THOU) 

&§ SHALT NOT EXIeT! AND THY ROADS SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY DEEDS 
. Or ‘poison’. 








SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THINK UTTERANOE SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THINE ENTERING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY GOING 
f SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST! AND THY TREADING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THY SAILING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SITTING 
SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY GROWING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THY RODY' SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND NO PLACE WHERE 
10 THOU ART SiALL Exist; ! O*ArEr tHov ror or Rit, tHov sear pie, pre! Marvesr Taou 
PERISH, MAY THY NAME PERISH, THY TEETH BE SOFT, THY POISON SPILT; MAYEST THOU BE BLIND 
1l AND UNABLE TO SEE. Fa. UPON THY FACE; BE FELLED,! reLten! Be crushed, crushed! Be 
annihilated, annihilated! Be slain, slain! Be cut to pieces, to pieces! Be cut up, eut up! 
Be severed, severed! Be slanghtered, slaughtered! Thy head shall be cut off with this knife 
12 in the presence of Re every day, for he allota thee to Aker, and he crushes thy bones. ' Retire, 
for Rét-Harakhti hus felled thee, thou art given over to the god who averta ill through his 
words, The barb of Horus is thrust into thy brow, thine head is severed from thy neck, thy 
13 soul is fallen, thy shade is not, thou art destroyed at the execution-block; ' thy ‘head is cut 
off, and thou art cast on thy back. 
Get thee back, thou rebel, thon foe of Re! Thou art ent wp in thine evil coming forth, the 
uraeus of Horus consumes thee, it devours thee in order to satisfy ite heart, ite fiery blast is 
14 on thee, ! its flame is on thee, Retire, turn back, O “Arer, in this thine evil hour: the Nine 
Gods lift up their faces against thee, they cm their flames into thine eve, Fire is on thee, and 
16 sore is the flame; it has power over thee, ' it has heated thee, it has burnt thee, and thou art 
(condemned) to the fiery blast which is in its mouth. Be thou cut up! Thy vision is averted 
by Re, Horus in his bark blinds thee, he has power over thee; Woaret (7), she cuts thee up. 
16 The knife is on thee, ' its destruction is for thy members, and thou shalt not come against the 
bark of the great god. Ré& himself turns thee hack, and thou art (bound) for the execution- 
block, thy face is toward it. The Ennead which is in his shrine fells thee, they fell thee, and 
17 thine ears are stopped up and deaf, ' Isis fella thee with her magic, she closes thy mouth, she 
takes away thy (power of) movement, and ahe will not give R@ over unto thee for ever and 
18 ever: this his spear is turned back in thy flesh. Be silent! !' Fall! Thou shalt die, and not live, 
for Isis and Nephthys fell thee; together they avert thy rage. Retire, turn thee back !—and 
vice versa, Be thou blind, be anmibhilated!—and wice versa. Thy soul is destroyed, and 
19 thon shalt not live ' for ever and ever. Thy moment is averted, thy strength taken away, 
and flame is on thy body, fire is on thee, (it> chastises thy body, it burns up thy bones. The 
20 flame is gone forth that it may burn up thy soul and consume ' thy body, Wepes the great 
chastises thee, her flame ia on thy flesh, and thou art turned again to thine execution-block 
which Rét made (7). Thoth cuts thee to pieces with his magic and thou canst not come against 
21 the bark! of Ret; Re himself turns thee back, for he knows all that thou hast done evilly. 
Fire is in thee in the south, and it has power over thee; it is Sothis and Anikia who have 
commanded what is done againat thee. Fire is in thee in the north, and it has power over 
22 thee; it is Wadjet, ' Lady of Pe and Dep, who has commanded what is done against thee. 
Fire is on thee in the west, and <it has power over thee); it is Ha, Lord of the West, who has 
commanded what is done against thee. Fire is in thee in the east, and it has power over thee; 
23 jt ts Sopd, Lord of the East, who has commanded what ia done against thee. ' Thou shalt not 
be in any place of thine where thou art, for indeed it haa power over thee, and thou art (con- 
demned) to this fire of the Eye of Rét; it sends forth (?) its fiery blast against thee in this its 
24 name of Wadjet ; it consumes theo in this its name! of “Devouring Flame’; it has power over 
thee in this its name of Sakhmet; it is fiery against thee in this its name of ‘Glorious Serpent’, 
Thou shalt die in the flame of fire; thou shult be blind and the Eye of Horus shall have power 
25 over thee; ! it shall take away thine arma, it shall remove thy legs, and thou ahalt be rendered 
impotent. It is Ret who brings about-evil in thee, it is Horus who cuts thee to pieces, thou 
26 being bound, fet red and fallen, Thy soul is sundered from thy shade, ' thy head is bound— 
* Repeated from above, 31, 4-5, 


ae 
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rar, thy head is cut off—thy bones are cut out, thy flesh is beaten from thy body, thy 

soul is sundered from thy shade, and thou art senseless, Thou shalt not be, for <T> have cast thee 
27 into the fire. Lie down in pain, bemg turned aside ' and fallen at the wrath of his uraei; they 

consume thee with the fiery blast of their mouths, and thou art (condemned) to the flame of 
| fire; its flame is in thee, its blaze is in thee and it destroys ! thy soul at the execution-block 
of the god. The Great Ennead rages against thee because of (7) this which haa been done by 
thine hands; Amin in his chapel curses thee and has gored his horn into thy neck. Isis has 
blocked ' thy roads, her son Horus obliterates thy name, Thus says Tefénet: The water shall 
rage (7) against thee, and chastisement shall be on the water whence thou hast issued. Shu 
thrusts his spear into thee, and thou shalt submerge and not emerge (again), O ‘Arer thou 
foe | of Ret. Be thon spat upon, O ‘Arer—rovr rrues—be ye spat upon, O all ye foes of 
Pharaoh, dead or alive. 

The book of fellng‘Arer. Recite: Hail, Ré! Hail, Atim! Hail, Khopri! Hail, Shu! Hail, 
Tefénet! Hail, Geb! ' Hail, Nat! Hail, Osiris! Hail, Horus! Hail, Isis! Hail, Nephthys! 
Hail, Shu!’ Hail, Tefénet!* Hail, Hu! Hail, Sia! Hail, Horus, Lord of Athribis! Hail, Hike, 
‘a of Ret! Pharaoh has come to you that he may set fire ro ‘Arep, ! that he may take away 
the heart of the Il-disposed One, that he may put rejoicing in the Bark of Millions, and the 
hearts of the crew of Ri are in rejoicing within his shrine, the souls of the gods being at peace 
6 in his horizon ; the gods who are in it give praise to him! while R& is in Het-mesek and Horns 

is Fone up on to his standard. Ré is triumphant over ‘APEr—forr T1ue8—Pharaoh is trium- 
phant over his foe—rorn riares. 

Another book of felling ‘Aper. Recite: O all ye men, nobles, plebs, sun-folk, ete., | who 
shall [plan ?] danger (?) to Pharaoh ; O ye gods who shall work ill (7) against him, be shall be 
in your sight as the great god, the lord of heaven, and all his words shall be as the ery of the 
neba-bird (7) when thou (sie) erossest the two skies, the earth being inf...!'..... ] when (7) 
Re destroys his foes; he is a messenger (sent) to Heliopolis to pacify Atiim and his company 
and to make joyful the Heliopolis of Upper Egypt and the Heliopolis of Lower Egypt; he 
4 shall be in your sight as the ' abed-fish........ of (7) gold which is under the bark of Rae. 

and wll his foes shall fear him. Re gives strength to the heart of Horus and the enemies of 

Re are broken; the heart of Horus is made joyful and the Great Bark is caused to be rowed: 
10 the heart of Reis content ' in his shrine, for he has destroyed all <his) enemies; the Day-bark 

is im joy and the Night-bark is at peace—variant, in a fair breeze: Matet has enfolded her lord 
11 and Hemset ts in rejoicing, for Ré is in his (own) place. Géb protects '! Pharaoh <with> the 

protection of Ré, and it is he who shall protect him against all men, nobles, plebs, sun-follc, 
ete.; it is Hee who shuts for him every mouth which speaks against Pharaoh with any evil 
word. He blinds thy (sie) sight when (?) he looks at (7) all (those) (men 7 who have done 
12 anything ! against him evilly and wickedly, but he opens the mouth of Pharaoh against all 

men, nobles, pleba, sun-folk, ete. 

This spell is to be spoken when Ré js upon the hill of the Lake of Desdes in order. to 
rejuvenate the king with life; its name is The Book of the Lord of All. 

It is at-an end. 


i) 


. 
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25, 20 ff. We now meet a variant version of the monologue of the Creator which occurs 
above, 26, 21 if, 

28, 21. The sentences following hpr kprw pw, with the continued play on the words 
pr and prety, are very obscure. Hpr kprw mw is clearly the construction édm-f pw of 
(rard., Eg. Gr. $189, 1, with the meaning ‘that is how...’s Roeder has overlooked this 
usage in his translation ‘Als ich entstand, entstanden die Gestalten'. In YC}, Fo \f 
b° 2 - the preposition » may perhaps express cause. Py here and in the following 
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sentences is & verb which, judging from the context, must be related to the auxiliary verb 
pio ‘to have done in the past’ (Gardiner, op. cit., § 484), and it has been tentatively rendered 
as ‘to be primaeval’. Roeder's translation of pr as ‘to exist’ ia difficult to justify, and 
Gudge's ‘I rose up' is even wider of the mark. \e here and below after rn-i is clearly for 
the preposition r, which probably has comparative force. In ps-n-t m prictyw the preposition — 
perhaps carries & nuance of the superlative, cf. Gardiner, op. cil., $97, third example. ° 
¥ b aelel should doubtless be emended into pen rei ren; ~~ clearly stands for 
irni, with mis-writing of — for —, while privt immediately following must be the word 
for ‘primaeval time’. 

28, 22. Weheni im:f, lit. ‘I was wide in it’ (seil. this land) perhaps means that the 
influence of the Creator pervaded the land through and through; Roeder’s rendering * ond 
war in ihm weit(-hin herrschend ?)’ embodies much the same idea,—Ts-n-l drt-1 wt- kiwi 
‘I knit my hand, being alone’ alludes to the mode of creation employed by the solitary 
sun-god, compare Pyr., § 1248 and above 26, 24.—In nn mé-an (older » nisyt-en) the suffix 
must refer to the ‘primaeval ones’ mentioned ahove.—Tn-n-t ri de-I, lit, ‘] brought mine 
own mouth’; the translation of the verb as ‘used’ is unavoidable as the text stands. 
Roeder's translation “Ich brachte (sie aus) meinem Munde herbei’ assumes the omission 
of sn m after in-n-i, but the parallel © +f} 38% ‘1 spat with mine own mouth’ 
27, 1 speaks against his emendation, for it suggests that J here is to be regarded as an 
approximate equivalent of jr m. 

28,24. Ts-n-i im m Nun im nn 'I created some in Nin as an Inert One’; with this com- 
pare isnt im-sn m Nien m nnw 26, 22-3, with the n. thereon. Here nn ‘inert one' appears 
to refer to the Creator, whereas in 26, 28 the plural strokes suggest that there the term is 
applied to the newly created betngs. 

28, 24-5. For shed m ibd, ented m kr-l seo n. on 26, 28. 

28, 25. For irn-i iry(t) nbt ‘I achieved all that was made’, 26, 29 has drt nw nbt 
‘T made every shape’.—Kmen-i ky hprw,  hoprw ne H pri, hpr-in maiw-sn mt lyprw que matc-an 
‘Tereated another form, and manifold were the forms of Khopri; their children came into 
bemg in the forms of their children* shows signs of textual corruption, especially as regards 
the last sentence, which is well-nigh unintelligible: the version of 26, 24 is perhaps nearer 
the archetype, —j {is probably to be regarded as the édm-in-f form, which occurs above 
in msin 27, 4-5. 

28, 26. Hopr-n-l m nfr wt when T had come into being as sole god"; the translation as 
& temporal clanse is indicated by the variant m-ht prt m nér wt of 27, 1-2.—H pr ntrwy 
m t pn “two gods came into being in this land’; the parallel of 27, 2 has hpr-n-t m ts pm, 
The “two gods’ of the present passage are clearly Shu and Tefénet, the third of the three 
mentioned above being presumably Nin, who as the embodiment of the primaeval watery 
abyss could hardly be in ‘this land’, 

28, 26-7. In irti in ni sn m-ht hnty ‘it was mine Eye which brought them to me after 
« long age’; this sentence is just the reverse of 27, 2, where it is Shu and Tefénet who 
bring hack the far-wandering Eye, and it is clear that the author of the present version 
has not understood the allusion to this legend and that he has accordingly emended his 
text to refer to the bringing of these two deities from out of the primaeval waters. For 
m-fit hnty ‘after a long age’, see Wh., m1, 106, 14, 

29, 1-2. The seribe has erroneously repeated 28, 26-7 ‘When I had come into being as 
sole god ... I expectorated Tefénet'. 

29, 3. Trt-l m-arsn wel ap 2 lity; this sentence is quite unintelligible as it stands, and 
should probably be emended to agree with the parallel in 27,1, which has frit m-ar-en dr 
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hnty wean rt ‘mine Five following after them since the aeons when they were far from me’, 
see the n. thereon. The word awebw here and in the next sentence is utterly obseure; it 
occurs twice in 27, 4, see the n. thereon, as well as below in 29, 4, From here on to 29, 6 the 
text is most confused, the component sentences occurring out of all order and words being 
omitted. In the translation the existing arrangement of the text has been retained, but for 
an intelligible sense it is necessary to refer to the previous version.—_{? £) 3 (?)]_ Jo &- 
[ “we. is unintelligible. It apparently corresponds to prn-i m wrbw kemaened afi nbt of 
27, 4, end if so 18 misplaced here; it should possibly precede ms Sw Tfnt in 29, 5.—H pr pw 
rmt should presumably follow directly after rm-l im rmw r..., while the intervening kin 
[irt!|4, which has no parallel in the other version, should perhaps be inserted before m rm-i. 

29, 3-4. According to 27, 3, dbe-n-i so om ait should follow it rd-te m st-s; the latter 
sire has no introductory gms. 

20,4. Arte dndn-s he welw-s hr web and dben-tim-s correspond to hr in ean te webw-sn 
ind avn i att-¢ does in 27, 4; the first sentence should perhaps read /ir-n dndnes r wrbw-s, 
see n. on 27, 4, and both should doubtless follow Akens t7 dr-f (29, 5) as in 27, 4. 

20, 4-5, xe im-s does not occur in the parallel text. Literally perhaps * smoothness 
was in it’, the meaning of the expression is by no means clear, but it may perhaps refer to 
the soothing of the enraged Eye. On the sense of nt as ‘smooth’ (not *many-coloured’ 
as Wh., 1, 208) see Gardiner, Herat. Pap. BM, m1, p. 41, n. 5; 49, n. 1. 

29,5. For hinty tf read shaty-nwi irf or perhaps ir-n-f shnty irf as 27, 3.—Ms Gh Nit 
‘and Géb and Nit begat’ has been omitted before Woelr * Osiris’, compare 27, 5.—For 
ma [= fl, read perhaps ms-in-sn ; for the use of the sdm-inJ form in this context compare 

27, 5. This sentence is a combination of ‘there came into being a multitude of forms of 
living creatures, namely the forms of children and the forms of their children’ 26, 24 and 
‘they begat their multitudes in this land’ 27, 5; km is perhaps inserted under the influence 
of kms-nl ddft nbt in 27, 4 

29, 0-7. Turf hr eee he Gey nm eke “he is imprisoned in the arms of Aker’ ia lit. “he is 
ciarded upon the arms of Aker’; for sre with a nuance of captivity compare the expression 
rm sc * prisoner’ (lit. “guarded man’) Horws and Seth 15,12. The preposition in iw-f hr srw 
should be omitted, as the construction intended is with the old perfective. 

29,7. =. ==>); is unknown to the Whb., and the translation ‘confined’ is a guess 
hased whist on the context; Budge renders it as ‘fettered’. Vor the following — read },. 

r lac sdb ‘to implant an obstacle against’, “obstruct” see 27, 7 and the n. thereon.— 
Waden-f tw(= r) shrt-f, it. “he has made command to fell him’; the first suffix refers 
to Re. 

29,8. For — © read doubtless -~%s.; the construction is that of Gard., Eg. Gr., § 374. 
—f\|,*, is apparently a writing of mew ‘children’, but who these children are remains 
obscure, Budge suggests that they are those of Shu and Tefénet, presumably Géb and Nit, 
though the grounds for this supposition are not clear; they might equally well be those 
mentioned above in 29, 6.—Rhyw-ht try wl: “the sages who are in the bark’ are doubtless 
identical with ‘the gods in the bark (of R&)’, compare 27, 25, while rmw n frt-d ‘tears of 
mine Kye’ must mean ‘homan beings’, see above 27, 2-3; 29, 3; the whole expression is 
clearly an elaborate periphrasis for ‘gods and men’. On the writing ~~ qi i: for rm 
see Gardiner, Late-Eg. Stories, 100a, The parallel text in 27, 5 reads rather differently: 
“the godé who are m his bark desire to attack him, and the tears which issued from mine 
Eye are against you’. 

29,9. On wd sdb-f see the n. on 23, 20.—Nn tr nf frt-f mt: pan mrict ‘there shall be 
made no portion for him in this land at (his ?) desire’; possibly the suffix +f should be supplied 
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‘after mrwt—On wér ‘to be despoiled (?)' see the n. on 27, 18.—Shir slw) imyw rey “those 
who are in the south fell him’, &e.; compare 27, 21. 

29,12. For |e_\4)__ read ntb-nva sw; the two successive s have coalesced. 

29, 13-14. Ant irw rn n iffy nbn Pre. ..m mnh: here rn n ‘the names of is clearly 
an error, since the reference is obviously to waxen images; the next sentence orders the 
names to be written on the images. 

20, 15. The word S¢= is of uncertain reading and meaning; Budge's translation 
tile (?)’ suits the determinative, but Roeder’s ‘Kreide (?)' perhaps yields a better sense. 
Since, however, chalk is not a churacteristically Egyptian product, I have adopted the 
non-committal rendering * pigment’. 

29,16. Hwt hk? rn-en ‘the stanza of conjuring their names": for hk aa a verb eee WH., 
mt, 177, 7. The suffix in ri-sn presumably refers to ‘Apep and his myrmidons. For the 
queried reading [3] C73 of my transeription, Posener, in a letter to Gardiner, convincingly 
suggests Cara, pointing out that the “House of Life’ is a more likely source for a 
magical book than the treasury. 

29, 19. Paty “substance’ (so Budge and Roeder) is perhaps the same word as 30 
‘primaeval form’ Pyr., §§ 521d; 522d——\,* "~, mentioned in conjunction with the 
throne, cavern, and tomb of “Apep, is quite obscure: the rendering ‘his chamber (?)', sug- 
gested by the context, supposes a possible corruption of “=<. Roeder has ‘seine Pyra- 
mide (?)’. The whole long sentence has an approximate parallel in 28, 7 ff. 

29, 22. For lo f.a ‘to turn baek’ read flo } ‘to crush’, ef. Wb.,1v,215,8—~, > 
‘may (he) be placed on the fire’; the following sentences show that —_= is the passive 
rdi-tw, so that the subject of the verb, presumably the suffix -f, has been omitted.— 
Ted = »- is doubtless identical with La 44 P. Ed. Smith, 18, 6; Eg. Rel. 2, 198; 
determined with a monkey brandishing knives Cenotaph of Seti J, Pl. 88, 2, 42 The det. 
in the last-quoted instance, taken in conjunction with the Bremner-Rhind context, suggests 
that the word is more likely to be related to fyt ‘massacre’ than to fiyt ‘disease’ as sug- 
gested by Breasted, Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 475, so that Budge’s rendering 
cs is Beovanly not far from the mark. This word oceurs again in 29, 97.—Vor 

J*F We read sbn-he-f. This verb oceurs transitively also in | azhS— 
‘teat net thy boat awry’, Peas., B 1, 221. le : 2 = 

29, 22-8. The.contemptuous identification of “Apep with the viscera of Ri is due to 
the serpentine form of the demon. 44," |" is a writing of domy-ht ‘viscera’; for the expres- 
sion k(+)b n tny-hit in this context see Wh., v, 9, 19. 

29, 24. I; => is probably a corruption of sft ‘knife’—Hnm-k m &d n nir & ‘miyest 
thou taste of (lit. “be presented with") the cutting of the great god’; with this use of hrm 
compare jim m sht “belaboured with blows’, ddm., 5, 12. 

20, 24-5. |¢ho> is apparently the imperative with prothetic i of a verb [x which 
seems to be otherwise unknown. One is tempted to connect it with the Late-Rg. a fy | fs 
“to wander’ Horus and Seth, 7, 5, in view of Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 148; in any case the meaning 
here must be something like ‘depart!’ Budge renders ‘enter’, apparently supposing kt to 
be a mis-writing of ¢f, but such a translation is clearly the exact opposite of the sense 
required. The following © y3* is old perfective with exclamatory force. 

29, 25. For shimen-s read shims. 

29, 27. On heyt ‘executioners’ see the n. on 29, 22. 

30, 1. The translation of — |= ] (>> a5 ‘squirt out’ (Budge has ‘spill’) is doubtful, 
but the rendering of Wh., v, 442, 16 as ‘schliirfen' js difficult to reconcile with the following 
4 Lam indebted to Professor Gunn for these references. 

‘ 
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hr tw. There are two other verbs dbdi found in this papyras, namely, == | — [91 ‘to 
cut through’ the skin of “Apep, 27, 8; 28, 6; 90, 16; and — [—].4— ‘to attack’ the 
Night-bark, 29, 19, var. —J=Ja— 98, 13; 80, 19. 

30, 8. </> in nn wn dpk tew is not the verb ‘to spit’ but is clearly intended for |) 5 
‘to breathe’. 

a0, 4. — + is a writing of yy, see Wb, mm, 295, 353. 

30,8. For &,]))=\- read (m) mdsy rather than m-t day “through the knives’, since 
the wielders of the knives are cleurly meant. 

30, 9. ¢1,3, ‘thy face is toward it" means ‘thou art bound in that direction’. The 
same expression is found in je~p }, * WITS Blak lee ays ‘although 
T had found a ship which was bound for Egypt’ Wenamitn, 1, 40-1. 

30,11. ease 1s to be read bhnw, for the first sign is rh, not mt. The word may be 
identical with |[_ = ‘knife’ Wb., 1, 465, 19. 

90,12. For tise: Fond wom tuk; this Late-Eyg. pronoun occurs also above, 26, 17, 
end, and below, 30, 13.— Se. | Te is probably a writing of Nrictt, the vulture goddess who 

personifies terror; the ra in the following htp-s shows that the word is feminine.— 

= ee oa mayest thou not travel by water or land" is lit. “Thayest 

(hallo Led journey"; for | BL. read xe while 23 4 is an 
obvious corruption of = jp, (|||, which is also found above in 26, 15. 


$0, 13. (Roi is difficult, since none of the recorded meanings of this verb fit the 
context. In rendering ‘rise up (?)' a confusion with *— | is assumed ; for another instance 
of this confusion see Wh., v, $09, 2. 

30,14. Dbrsn sr r ‘to stick (?) arrows in (some one)’ is an idiom apparently unknown 
elsewhere, but it 1s probably a development of dhy in its sense of ‘to put on’ clothes W4., 
vy, 556, so that the literal meaning would be ‘they put their arrows on thee'—For “} = 3) 
read Sar a: Cf. 28, 13; in 27, 19 the same word is written *h = -. 

30, 15. <=] ~~~ ia perhaps to be identified with —=]s “portion of meat’ or with the 
almost synonymous =e: according to Wh,, rv, 487, 4 —=]|s is also used of the dis- 
membered limbs of the Sethian hippopotamus. The sense here is apparently that the gods 
devour as food the portions into which ‘Apep has been cut. 

$0,17. Shivsn rk m sdt ‘they ery ont against thee with fire’; the meaning is that when 
the gods cry out against “Apep, fire leaps from their mouths. 

80, 17-18. The reading {+ at the division of the lines is very doubtful, and the 
absenee of any suffix after --,'©!4) adds to the difficulty; the preposition in — and 
ihe following }.- 4? |)» durther speak against the reading -+, but it is diffioult t to see 
how else to interpret the traces. =a he ‘knives’ appears to be otherwise unknown. 

30, 22. For the transitive use vot shm see Wh., rv, 248, 19. The use of the dependent 
pronoun shows that here at any rate there is no omission of the preposition m, but that 
the verb 1s indeed used transitively. 

$0, 26. Nien originally meant ‘to be bald" or the like, see Pyr., §§ 5216 (no det.) ; 2055, 
2056b (det. —y), but later it comes to mean ‘to suffer’, see JEA 16, 21. To our ideas such 
a remark as ‘thou shalt suffer’ is superfluous, if not contradictory, after such an all-inclusive 
threat as ‘thou shalt not exist’, but such discrepancies are common form im these texts.— 
For sdr-nk read doubtless adr-k. 

41, 3. 251 4) Sw 77 is the plural of t ‘young’ of birds, ‘fledgling’, used to refer 
to the young of serpents; the derivation is shown clearly by the determinative >. For 
other instances of the widened area of meaning of this word see Wb., v, 540, 4 ff. 
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51, 11. For ote read fo}, ], see the n. on 29, 22, and for { 
see the textnal n. 

31,12. In je. eA), 4 [i ' the words sb sk-tw are difficult, 
since sb is apparently a participle referring to mir, while sk-tw has the appearance of the 
old perfective 2nd sing., which is an impossible combmation. The simplest solution perhaps 
is to regard bebe? as a writing of the noun 4% or possibly §.]] = (Wb., 1, 21) 
and to translate ‘who averta ill’ as an epithet of wir; for this sense of sb see We mt, 431, 11. 

91,15. 74 —) ATS ‘he has power over thee and over thy neck’ reatls 
strangely, and the feminine suffix in ir-s sd-k suggests that }.]|,°. is a corruption of the 
name of the goddess 7[/\_, Aj} in anticipatory emphasis, ¢f. 27, 16; 80, 9. 

41,17. For |"5i)*4.° <= of the autographed text read |“ 74" 4 9 <—, see my 
note JHA 21, 51. 

$1, 20. SRAYK=o » is apparently a relative form referring to nmft ‘ execution- 
block’, though irt-n is what one would expect in such a case. If can hardly be an inde- 
pendent sentence ‘Ré has created” unless a word or words representing the object of the 
verb have been omitted after it. 

31,21. In * } Ji-, n corresponds to original m.—In ¢_—_ the first word is pro- 
bably the passive participle, corresponding to Middle-Egyptian <(||=; the ending ean 
hardly be the plural suffix w, as there is no plural noun to which it could refer. 

31, 23. For | © * “tromitl read probably |© >|) hives. 

31,26. On the expression Ono ef. Gardiner, Hierat. Pap. BM, m1, pp. 59, n. 2; 85, 
n. 4. —Sdr mr lie down in pain’; for the adverbial use of mr see Gardiner and Sethe, Letters to 
the Dead, 11, 8 (n.).—On || {= in the sense of ‘turn away’ some one ef. the n. on 29, 22. 

32,1. }ottoe = TL is diffienlt and probably in part corrupt; possibly one 
should emend into hr nn ryt m Swy-k. 

$2, 2. ||," 4 is probably identical with |" — Wb., 1v, 342, 6, used of the flowing Nile, 
and of which | ‘to froth up (?)' of beer, Two] Brothers, $,6; 12, 91s clearly a derivative; 
the sense here seems to be that the waters shall rise up in storm against “Apep. The deter- 
minative A is taken over from “3 ‘to remove by force’, Wb., ¥, 297, 11. 

32, 6-7. On # Skt soe the n, on 25,15. In the following sentence the restoration 
[A Jle>. is very ry doubtful ; what is needed is 4 verb expressing enmity to Pharaoh, eom- 

pare the next sentence and 28, 15. For nfv ‘danger (?)" ef. Gardiner’s note on snhz in his 
sLamontiione, p. 45.— <4 ||3s is not found in the Wb., but the determinative gives a clear 
indication of the general sense. 

82, 7. The change to the 2nd person in |} 3h ¥ —-—= > is disconcerting, as appa- 
rently it has no antecedent; the context suggesta, however, that it must refer to Pharaoh 
(see the next n.), in which ease we should emend the suffix to ——. 

$2, 8. The suffix in fe-f m wpiwty appears to refer back to ‘Pharaoh’ m 52, 7. The 
whole passage down to $2, 9 seems to be a glorification of the king—On the superfluous 
+ in ded+t see Gardiner's note in Hierat, Pap. BM, 1m, p. 17, n. 13; ef. also ZAS 73, T4, 
where he shows that it is a corruption of }. 

$2, 10-11. In tw Re m mkt-f, mkt Gb Pr-tr (m) mkt Re, ntf mkt-f so we have o play on 
mit ‘place’ and mi ‘protect’, the latter being written with the same determinatives as 
the former. After Pr-; we should probably read (mm mit. 

32, 11. With in Re him mf rnb “Tt is Rit who shuts for him every mouth’ compare 
the spell published in ZAS 65, 95, and also see above, 27, 10-11; di(r) at the end of the 
sentence has been given a deletion-mark by the seribe and is not to be translated, The 
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latter part of this passage recalls Pyr,, §16a—On o possible emendation of the corrupt 
=2_+° — see the textual note. 


E. THE NAMES OF ‘APEP 
This text, which oceupies the lower half of col. $2 with a double column of text and 
eonelides with 18 short lines in col. 35, consists of a series of epithets of ‘Apep, which are 
often unintelligible, followed by instructions for making magical figures of ‘Apep and other 
evil beings (82, 13-54), these instructions in their turn being succeeded by a short hymn 
to Rét (col. 38). It is really little more than a magnified rubric added as an appendix to 
the long text of the ‘Book of Overthrowing ‘Apep' which precedes it. 


Translation 
a2 19 THe NAMES OF ‘APEP, WHICH SHALL NOT BE. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE MANGLED (7), 
Is “APEP, THE FALLEN, THE MOST EVIL, (7). 
‘AED, THE FALLEN, THE FIERCE-FACED. 
‘Arer, THE FALLEN, THE ROARER. 
‘APrEP, THE FALLEN, THE L-DISPOSED. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE KRNR. 
*) *ATEP, THE FALLEN, THE Fawr. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE DEVOURER (7). 
‘APED, THE FALLEN, THE BREAKER OPEN OF LANDS. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE DESPOILER OF THE LAND, 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE ENEMY ('). 
£5 “APEP, THE FALLEX, THE DARK ONE (?). 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE TORTOISE. 
‘APEr, THE FALLEN, THE SRM. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE POTENT OF GLANCE, 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE WNTY. 
$0 SAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE KR/W MNTY. 
‘ArEP, THE FALLEN, THE AVERTED OF FACE. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE SHV OF #8, 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE FROWARD. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE gyait Kaye, 
15 ‘APEr, THE FALLEN, THE ¥t-aenprent (?), 
‘APED, THE FALLEN, THE DEVOURER (*). 
"ATED, THE FALLEN, THE TWH. 
"APEr, THE FALLEN, THE ¥A. 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE EVIL-MINDED (7). 
40 “APEP, THE FALLEN, THE HRAD. 
‘APED, THE FALLEN, THE BROKEN, 
‘APEP, THE FALLEN, THE 8LAIN (7), 
43 THE DEPICTIONS OF THE ENEMIES WHICH ARE TO BE MADE ON A NEW SHEET OF PAPYRUS ; 
44 THEY AME TO BE FELLED ' AND CAST INTO THE FIRE. 
45 THERE SHALL KE MADE A SERPENT WITH Its TAU IN [17s] MOUTH AND ITs [race]! (TURNED) 
TOWN WARD, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED OVER ITs BACK: ““APEP, THE FALLEN, THE BTIV- 
46 SERTENT’. MAKE ANOTHER; IT SHALL BE ‘THE wysTentovs of worps’.! MaKe OTHER IMAGES 
47 OF FOUR FOES WITH SERPENT-FACES ' AND WITH THEIR ARMS BOUND AND FETTERED BEWIND 
48 THEM; THEY SHALL BE THE CHILDREN OF REVOLT’, MAKE ANOTHER ! SERFENT WITH THE FACE 
OF A LION AND ITS FACE (TURNED) DOWNWARD, AND IT SHALL BE THUS Ixscninen: ‘Rosner’. | 
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40 MAKE ANOTHER WITH THE FACE OF [.......- | AND If SHALL HE THUS INSCRIBED: ‘onywa. ' 
mM) MAKE ANOTHER WITH THE FACE OF A CROCODILE, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRINED: EWN 
§l grok. MAKE ANOTHER! IMAGE OF A FOR WITH A BIRD-FACE, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED. 
62 waTr. MAKE ANOTHER,! AN ANTELOPE BOUND AND FETTERED, AND IT SHALL DE THUS IN- 
53 scarpeb: ““APer, THE FALLEN. ' MAKE OTHER IMAGES OF FOUR FOES WITH BIRD-PACES AND 
4 WITH THEIR ARMS AND LEGS FETTERED | BEHIND THEM, AND THEY SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED. 
‘THESE ARE THE CHILDREN OF HEVOLT.’ | 


a3 1 After this, praise R&# and recite: O my father, lord of the gods, greatest of the Great Ennead, 


2 first primaeval one ' of the gods, who created men, after whose coming into being all beings 

3 came into being; I am truly thy son of thine heart. | Divine is this heart which issued from 

4 thy shrine, praises come into being with thee, magic '! making thy protection (?). How beautiful 
ia that which comes forth from my mouth, for I om one excellent of counsels! 

5 Come, O Re, behold! me with thine eyes; mayest thou praise what I have done. LiellArer 

6 in his moment for thee, 1 destroy ' him within his hell, while Hor-merti with his staff cuts off the 

7 heads of thy foes, the Butcher! with his great knife cuts to pieces the heads of those who rebel 

§ against thee, and the Devouring Flame, the fiery one, her fire burns up! his soul at his execution- 

block. But thy soul is joyful, joyful; it has sailed across the sky with a fair breeze. 

0 Come, ! look with thine eye upon what I have done to the body of SArmr. His house is 
10 destroyed, his wall ' ruined, his body destroyed in Yat-Pega. (But) thine heavens are stablished, 
11 thy cities firm-founded. Be thou enduring; ! be thou flourishing; be thou hale; be thou youth- 
12 ful, youthful: rise, rise, shine, shine, every day. Mayest thou appear in the Bark, ' thy heart 

being glad; mayest thou trust in thy children. (But) that ‘Aver, the enemy, the wrmty, the 
13 fierce-faced, ' he has thought that thou wast (7) far from him, and he has planned evil at his 
14 execution-block; turn him back with his evil ' on him. Ho, thou who ascendest from the 
horizon! The Two Lands are in joy, and thine heart, O Rét, is glad every day, for ‘APer is 
15 fallen ' into the fire, Neki is taken to the fire, and glad is the heart of Amen-R&, Lord of the 
14 ‘Thrones of the Two Lands who dwells in Karnak, ' for hia foe is fallen under him. Ra is 
17 triumphant over ‘Apep—four times—Amen-R&@, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Landa ' who 
dwells in Karnak, is triumphant over his foe—four times—Atim, Lord of Iden (7), is triumphant 
18 over his foe—four times—Thoth, ! the efficacious of magic, lord of letters, is triumphant over 
hia foe—four times. 


It ia at an end. 


Commentary 

82, 14, For mndd ‘mangled (9)" see Wb., 1, 89, 15. 

$2, 21. «ms ‘devourer (?)' is perhaps derived from ¢m “to swallow’. 

$2, 29. Sledt is possibly a writing of alety ‘pilferer’, ‘ mutilator (?)’, Wh., 1v, 32, 5-6. 

$2, 25. Knmty is perhaps connected with poet Ih ‘darkness’: ‘the dark one” would 
he a very appropriate epithet for a storm-demon. 

82, 29. On Wty see the n. on 22, 22. 

$2, 86. tm may possibly be a variant of tm above, 32, 21. 

92, 39. Wry is perhaps to be connected with [) }, 4) ‘to plan ill’, We., 1, 244, 11. 

#2, 48. For the collective |) >— ‘enemies’ cf. J="8, Amada 5. Note the Late-Kg. con- 
struction — je-oe =. 

$2, 46. “—~ is doubtless a miswriting of the imperative “|, var. o¢, which appears 
regularly in this text before ley. 

32.47. On maw) bté see the n. on 24, 22. 

45,9. © || is doubtless to be equated with © -, a late variant of “a . + for the 
sense of ‘ruin’, destruction’ of buildings or lands ef. Urk., rv, 386, 4; Israel Stela, 11, 26. 

33,17. On the place-name “/dn see the n. on 35, 22. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON SOME EGYPTIAN FIGURES 
OF CATS 
By N. LANGTON 
With Plates ii, iv 

‘Tne cat has been associated by Egyptologists so exclusively and for so long with the goddess 
Bastet that it is disturbing to find in our collection figures and groups which show that it 
was associated with other deities, including Osiris, Nefert@m, Bes and other dwart-gods. 
Many of these are however difficult to identify, and the rarity of the pieces, and the wide 
range they cover, make the task the harder. Yet identification is most desirable im view of 
the possibility of a common origin. This article attempts little more than the presentation of 
material from our collection, which emphasizes very clearly the widespread Importance 
of the eat in Egyptian life and religion; indeed a doubt seems permissible whether such 
range can be credited to any one divinity, and still less to a minor deity such as Bastet. 

Chur present material divides itself roughly into three classes: 

A, in which a small cat is seated at the foot of a deity. 

5, in which a eat forms part of a group containing a deity. 

, im which some cat feature is grafted on to another form of deity. 


This classification by outward form is adopted for the sake of simplicity, as grouping by 
abstract ideas—life, death, pleasure, maternity, and the like—is too speculative at this 
early stage. 

Before diseussing the material it may be helpful to consider what other cat influences 
might be potent enough to rival orsupplant Bustet herself as the origin of these figures. They 
are very few. Ré, named in the Book of the Dead (Spell 17) as ‘the Male Cat": ‘the cat of 
lapis laguli’, and ‘the Great Cat’ mentioned by Professor Blackman in his article on the 
Papyrus of Nespehertan (JE A 5, 25); ‘the cat in the House of Hapt-Ri« (Bk. Dead, Sp. 
125); ‘the cat within the house of Met" (Metternich Stela, ll. 78-9), and the cat-headed 
mummiform figure on the cat's sarcophagus at Cairo (ef. 248 44, 97), seem to complete a 
list of which most of the names are mere shadows, perhaps with a common origin. Only 
Ré* emerges as powerful and catholic enough for real importance; but even so a few refer- 
ences in the literature (e.g., Budge, Gods of the Koyptians, 1, 272, 345; 1, 297), and a few 
vignettes In papyri as the slayer of Apop, can do little more than stir the imagination. 


Crass A (Nos. 1-6) 
A small cat seated at the foot of a deity 

1. Cat-headed, human-bodied Bastet standing, wearing long patterned robe and earrying 
the sistrum, aegis, and basket. In front of her right foot is a small seated cat, facing the 
spectator, Pl. in, 1. Bronze. H. 6-9 em. Saite. 

Although badly corroded, this figure is too rare and important to be omitted. Nothing 
material is affected. The figure is undoubtedly Bastet, but the secondary figure, the cat, is 
less easy to identify or explain. We know that Bastet was invoked in cat form (JEA 22, 
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116, 2, a), and that, as cat, she received priestly worship (ef. Pl. iii, 2),1 but there is nothing 
tale tis is Whi ens to's Gbnihe arnold 4a aeouroutaces "a he Roca a ‘familiar’, a temple 
eat, and some power quite distinct from Bastet ; nor does the subordinate position of the cat 
help us. If it is an incarnation, duplication of divinity is involved. ‘This seeme to be exceed- 
ingly improbable unless perhaps the object was to show the goddess in her earlier form as cat, 
and in her later one as semi-human, when the Egyptians had come to see blend of animal 
and human as a higher or more attractive conception of divinity, The fine bronze group in 
the Gritish Museum (No. 12590), showing the semi-human Bastet with four kittens at foot, 

might be regarded as on a similar footing to our group; but that, I think, shows Bastet as 
a maternity deity, whereas our single cat is evidently one of a series connected with certain 
deities with whom, as will appear, a maternity motive seems out of place. That the cat here 
represents the ka of the goddess seems improbable in view of the physical differences, and 
there is no evidence to support the idea of a ‘familiar’, A temple cat is another suggested 
identification, but, though such must have been a complement to eat-worship, and probably 
like the Apts bulls was used for oracular purposes, it is most unlikely that one would be 
shown at the feet of any deity save Bastet herself; nor, with her present, would one seem 
to be needed. 





2. Leonine-headed goddess advancing; arms pendent, hands empty; wig and ruff; 
uraeus on head; in front of right foot a small seated eat, facing spectator. Behind is a ring 
for suspension. Pl. iti, 8. Faience, blue glaze. H. 4-3 em. Saite or earlier, 


4. Similar to No. 2, but the urvens is lost and the goddess carries an aegis, Pl. iii, 
Faience, blue glaze. H. 4-9 em. Suite or earlier, 

Until the leonine-headed deities have been identified with precision it may seem precipi- 
tate to claim these two figures as Bastet. Both, however, wear the uraeus (the fracture on 
No, 3 shows that one was present) and, since out of thirty-three uraeus-crowned, leonine- 
headed figarines with inseriptions which I have noted, no fewer than thirty bear the name of 
Bastet, there seems no reason to doubt this identification. Moreover, the goddess in No. 8 
carries the aegis, which is peculiar to Bastet, 0 that the two figures supplement one another 
as evidence for the attribution. 

The reason for the distinction between the leonine and eat-headed forms of Bastet is 
unknown, and it is curious that in faience, for wear as a personal amulet, the former was as 
common ns the latter was rare, Perhapa the form of worship and the regalia worn differed 
according to locality or special festival, The problem of the cat's presence seems as far from 
solution as in the ease of No. 1. It is very unfortunate that no inseribed group of this kind 
seams to be known. 


4. Nefertém advancing, wearing lotua head-dress and kilt, and carrying a falehion in his 
nght hand. Before hia right foot is a seated eat, focing the spectutor. Behind is a ring for 
suspension. Pl. iii, 5. Bronze. H. 6-7 em. Saite. 

Nefertém, the son of Bastet or, as some texts say, of Sakhmet-Bastet, links the cat with 
a male deity though one within the Bastet cirele. He belongs by parentage and asaociatic 
to the solar gods, and if he can be rogarded as a form of Ré&, the cat may connect with the 
latter rather than with Bastet. He is also associated with Osiris (ef. No. 5). 





5. Osiris standing, holding crook and Angellum ; in front on right side a seated ent facing 
spectator. Behind is a ring for suspension. PI. iii, 6. Bronze. H. 7-5 em. Ptolemaic. 
"9 Also from our collection. Hronze ; H. 7 cm.; Bubnatite (1). 
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Out of many hundreds of similar figures this is the only one I know of with the cat so 
placed. It brings the cat or the power it represents into close touch with the world of the 
dead. A similar conception seems to underlie a bronze group at Cairo, in which Osiris is 
enthroned between Nefert@m and Harpocrates, with a seated cat at his side and a kneeling 
worshipper in front, and also in the curious amuletic group No. 9. In addition to these, 
Professor Blackman (JEA 5, 26) mentions that the cat is connected somehow or other 
with the ceremonies of mummification, and records the occurrence of a cat-headed mummi- 
form divinity. 


6. Fragment of a group showing the feet of a goddess trampling on two prone captives ; 
behind her left foot a seated cat looks over its shoulder as it turna its back on the scene. 
Faience, blue glaze. H.3-T em, Bubastite, 

This curious fragment was published in JEA 22, Pl. vi, 4, and p. 118, where the principal 
figure was identified as Bastet. It is included here as extending the series, and as an interest- 
ing variation of the normal type. The scence is as yet unexplained. 


Crass B (Nos. 7-11) 
A eat forms part of a group containing a deity 

7. Bastet, with cat's head, legs and tail, standing. She wears a short patterned tunic, and 
carries the three usual emblems (sistrum now lost); on her right stands a small figure of Bes 
playing on a lyre, and on her left a crouching eat bites the head of a bird. The group is 
placed on a low four-footed stool, the sides of which are inscribed with the names of Udjehor 
and his mother. Pl. iv, 2. Bronze. H. 11-7 cm. Saite. 

This group, apparently unique, suggests a ritual scene, and shows Bastet in a rare form, 
her aspect perhaps at some particular place or time. Unusual features are the short skirt, the 
way of holding the aegis, and the eat’s legs and tail, Bes is frequently associated with her 
but the role of lyre-player is uncommon. Bird-cating cats are known as ornamenting the 
loops of sistra (Langton Coll., No. 259); they are found, too, in tomb paintings (¢.g., in the 
tomb of Ratmose at Thebes), but the latter reproduces a domestic scene with the hope of 
perpetuating it, whereas our group and those on the sistra suggest religious significance, 
being perhaps copies of a divination scene in a temple, or of a ritual feeding of sacred cats. 





8. Bes, standing, wearing a head-dress of four plumes pierced at the tops. Heis nude and 
tailed, and plays on a long-handled lute. Knee-high, as supporters on each side, are seated 
cats, facing spectator. PLiv,1. Bronze. H. 11cm. Saite. 

This adds another example to the Bes-and-cat combimations. The association may be 
due to the fact that both were pleasure-giving deities and were connected with birth and 
fecundity. The presence of two cats seems to rule out identification with any single divinity. 


9, Leonine-headed goddess standing, wearing disk and uraeus; on each shoulder sits a 
eat, facing spectator, and on each side is a figure of the mummuform Osiris. Behind 15-4 ring 
for suspension. Pl.iv,4. Bronze. H. 3-0 ¢m. Ptolemaic. 

This unusual amulet, like No. 5, connects the cat with Osiris; but here both god and eats 
are accessories rather than prineipals. The dominant figure with the disk and uraeus is 
presumably Sakhmet (I know of no inseribed figure with this head-dress that bears the name 
of Bastet), but her association with the cat is a puzzle unless, in some hidden way, a link 
between Bastet and Sakhmet is intended. The group belongs to a late period when fusions 
were a fashion. 


Plate IV 
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10, An ape, or priest masked as an ape, seated on a stool and placing a eireular disk on 
the head of a cat seated between its knees. The group surmounts the capital of a papyrus- 
column. Faience, blue glaze, H. 8-3 em. Bubuastite. 

This piece was published in JA 22, Pl. vi, 1, but is mentioned here as it introduces 
new deity into the circle of the cat’s associates, This deity is assumed to be Thoth, and it is 
curious that he and Bastet appear to be the only carriers of the sacred eye. The action sug- 
gests some ceremony of a solar nature. The Grenfell Collection (Lot 102) contained a group 
in bronze showing a seated cat faced by an ape. 


11. Human-headed sphinx, with spotted eat body, seated; head turned to neht; hair 
cropped in four heavy locks; tail on right side; between forepaws is a seated kitten, anid 
another reclines on back. Behind is ring with square edges. Pl. iv, 8. Faience, blue glaze: 
hair and spots in black glaze. H. 1-9 em. Bubastite. 

In early times the sphinx in leonine form represented the King, and in later ones the god 
Harmachis. The presence of young shows our sphinx to be feminine, and as no hon-cub 
groups are known, and as this one duplicates exactly some of the cat groups shown in JENA 
99, Pl, vii, 3, 12, 14, the combination is certainly with the eat. Probably the amulet is a 
maternity one, but how it originated is not known, unless perhaps the Bubastites, who seem 
to have been fertile in new ideas, recast the sphinx. A small amulet (No. 11865) in the 
British Museum shows a sphinx guarding its kitten in true eat fashion. 


Crass ( (Nos. 12-15) 
Some cat features grafted on to another form of deity 
12. Cat-headed dwarf standing; nude, tailed and straddle-legged ; wig with two heavy 
plaits; hands clenched and pierced for the insertion of objects (lost). Behind is ring with 
square edges. Pl.iv,6. Wood. H. 64cm. Bubastite or earher. 

A eat-headed Bes was my first thought for this figure, but the wig 1s an alien element, and 
the position of the hands is more suggestive of captive snakes than of the knives which Bes 
sometimes carries, Snakes indicate Ptah-Sokar, of whom small cat-headed bead figures are 
known, but neither the tail nor the wig is among his peculiarities. Mr. Alan Shorter ingeni- 
ously suggests kinship with one of those dwarl figures who appear nude, wigged, and straddle- 
legged, and with snakes, on some of the ivory wands of the Middle Kingdom (ef. PSBA 27, 
1804f,, 2O7#, ; 25, 98ff., 159ff.). These wands are judged to be horoscopic, and cats are some- 
times figured on them. Dwarf gods are often associated with the underworld, but the 
evidence is, I feel, too slight as yet for plausible identification.* 


19. Cat-bodied creature with the face and breast of a falcon. PL iv, 7. Faience, green 
glaze. H. 1-7 cm. Satte. 

A larger piece might be more convincing, but this one does not stand alone, for a faience 
fioure in the British Museum (ex Bethell Sale, Lot 289) shows the same combination of cat 
and falcon with complete clearness: the shape and poise of the head, the prominent breast 
and thin legs being unmistakably those of a faleon. There are a number of combinations 
with faleon heads ‘which show the importance of the bird, and if, in this case, the faleon 
element could be regarded as Ré¢ it might show the god in a double role of faleon and 
male cat. 

‘ A very interesting link between Bastet and the dwarf world is to be seen in the Papyrus of Dirpu, 
and accompanied by a bitch-headed dwarf carrying knives and o snake. Our wooden figure would make 
a good tudy for this strange creation. 

| 
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14. Cat-headed animal seated ; full breasted ; on each shoulder a protuberance (ends lost). 
PL iv, 5. Bronze. H.2-T em. Ptolemaic. 

In poise, vigour, and character this fantastic creation recalls the bronze Cerberus im the 
Museum of Alexandria ((wide, Fig. $4) and so suggests that the lost terminals of the protu- 
berances may have been subsidiary heads of a feline nature. Fantastic combinations are 
found as early as the Twelfth Dynasty in the Tombs of Beni Hasan (¢.g., Tomb No. 9), but 
this vigorous little creature seems to fall into a more significant category, and suggests Greek 
blood. Alternatively the protuberances may be additional breasts, showing us a ‘Great 
Mother’ deity similar to the Fphesian Diana, or again we may have a new version of the 
sphinx according to Alexandrian fancy. 





15. Cat- or lion-headed goddess seated; arms crossed on breast; in each hand a hoe. 
Scarab (?) on head. Pierced for suspension. Pl. iv,8. Faience, green glaze. H. 1-9 em. New 
Kingdom { ?). 

No similar figure is known to me of this shawabti-type. It is difficult in so emall a piece 
to decide whether a ruff is indicated ora scarab is present, but my own feeling is that there is 
a scarub afid no ruff. If so, Bastet would be indicated, as cat-headed representations of her 
with searab head-ornaments are known, and we could then see this figure as a further link 
with the underworld. The shape of the hoes indicates an early date. 


Tom afraid I must admit my inability to come to a definite conclusion about these pieces. 
T can find no common denominator, but, generally speaking, Bastet would seem to be the 
likeliest inspiration. In some of the picees, however, it seems improbable that she 1s present. 
Is it possible that behind our puzzle are the male and female principles, and that the female, 
as time passed and civilization mellowed, usurped, little by little, much of the power of the 
male, leaving him to be recalled occasionally as a tradition of an old heroic age? I om far 
from urging this, but it is perhaps worth keeping in mind until more evidence comes to hand. 


(59) 
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G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
i 
Capant, Garnpiver, and vax per Wauie’s New Light on the Ramessule Tomb-Robberies 
appeared in JNA 22, 169-98, including a full study of the implications of the text of 
P. Léopold IT, Thorough as these are, they will bear some amplification, which it is proposed 
to supply here. 

The text forme part of the inquiry into the tomb robbenes, and Gardiner, surprised at 
their apparent strangeness, thinks the depositions might even be faked, and further marvels 

‘at the gusto with which Amenpniifer recounts his thefta’ (p, 187). But this is explained by 
the nature of the report. The papyrus is of course not a verbatim report of the proceedings, 
but a précis giving the gist of the endless cross questions and crooked answers by which some 
approximation to some facts got into writing. For instance, no man comes into court and 
states baldly ‘I committed this, that, and the other erime’, Nor does he call himself a thief; 
that of course 18 the clerk's designation of the accused. In being a précis this report is exactly 
eomparable to the modern procés-verbal of the police-stations in Egypt, which the accused is 
made to acknowledge with his seal. 

The two protagonists in the text are Pesiir, Mayor of Thebes on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and Pwerto, Mayor of the western bank. The robberies had taken place within Pwerto's 
jurisdiction, but he had not reported them, and Pesitir had laid a complaint against his 
brother mayor. Pesiiir was on the Great Tribunal, yet he ‘did not find much favour with his 
colleagues’ there (p. 186), who had to make the resulting inquiry. No, indeed! They no 
doubt looked upon him as a troublesome disturber of the peace. Indeed, they ‘appear to 
have been unanimous in resenting the aspersions implicitly cast upon the administration 
of Pwerto’ (p.186). Quite so! Not only for the reason given above, but no doubt for fear that 
come of them themselves might also become implicated. Hence their joy (p. 188) when 
nothing much transpired ot the official inspection. Furthermore, the value of the official 
tour of inspection will be evident to any one knowing the district, The commission crossed 
the river in the afternoon of the 19th (p. 188), It had to get out to the edge of the desert, 
where it inspected Diri* Abii 'l-Naga on the north and the Tombs of the Queens to the south 
ofthe Necropolis. It was a great deal of ground to cover, yet it claims to have done it, and 
one of its members, Nesamfin the Royal Butler, was back again in Thebes on the eastern 
bank in time to see the demonstration that evening. Quick work! We may well believe that 
the demonstration was whole-hearted which was eae by ‘the controllers and sergeants 
and work-people of the necropolis, together with the heads of police, policemen, and staff 
attached to the royal tomb’ at tho instigation of Pwerto and the commission (p. 188). They 
and their administration were vindicated, they were all ‘ good men'—and everything could 
wo on as before. 

Pesitir, the complainant, was not taken by the Vizier and the Royal Butler on their 
official inspection (p, 188). Surely, because he might keep on pointing out uncomfortable 
details, which it would be more convenient for all parties to overlook. Such was Peikhal's 
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refuaal to acknowledge the plundering of a tomb which a later inquiry was to prove had been 
smashed to bits (p. 199). 

One feels sure that news must have come back to Pesiiir that the Vizier and the Royal 
Butler had gone to the house of his enemy, Pwerto. The going of the authorities to some one’s 
house is accepted as important evidence in modern Egypt as to which way the wind is 
blowing. But all the same Pwerto was no doubt given a very nasty time, and reproached in 
some such terms as ‘How is it, O Pwerto, that robberies take place in your district? The 
Mayor of Thebes is a good man, he would not tell lies, and 1f robberies had not taken place 
where did such and such gold come from?’ And soit would have kept on and on, until the 
reproachers were induced to stop it. 

What inspector is not well used to such behaviour as Peikhal's? The known and self- 
admitted robber is only able to identify two places as those which he had entered, and those 
perfectly harmless open ones: an wnoceupied tomb and a workman's hut! No doubt he was 
very apologetic and voluble, admitting frankly that he had been very wrong in entering any 
unauthorized place even such as these, and that, hence, their excellencies were more than 
right in calling him a thief, and that he would remember all his life the words of wisdom 
with which they had honoured him. But anything worse than this? Never, no never! 

Pwerto is stated ‘to have laid the information upon which the Tribunal proceeded to 
act’ (p. 186), No doubt he did, but only when Pesiiir was getting too dangerous. 

Pesitir had named ten tombs, including that of Amenophis I, in his acensations, but the 
commission of inspection reported only one as rifled (p. 187). No doubt he suffered many 
reproaches for this error, and much indignation was poured on his head as an unprineipled 
liar. Meanwhile, every one would have been rolling out sonorous phrases about the excel- 
lence of the perfection of the beauty of truth. But of course Pesiir was only repeating hear- 
say, which, while reliable as to generalities, is utterly unreliable as to details—many o rogue 
has been able to escape by exposing the untruth of a detail or two. On the other hand 
Pesitir may have been making the wholesale accusations, some of which may be true but 
cannot be substantiated, with which the fellah so often spoils his perfectly good case. 

‘The unfortunate robber Amenpniifer did the work, but was a poor man. He got nothing 
out of it himself but the labour, anxiety and torture at the trial, and final punishment. 
After lieing imprisoned in the first instance, he had to deliver up his share of the plunder to 
obtain his release. Fortunately for him he was able to recoup himeelf for his losses at the 
expense of his companions, but was finally brought to trial and punished (pp. 171, 172). 

Naturally Amenpniifer returned to his old practices after his first imprisonment (p. 189), 
supposing no doubt that the affair would blow over, as others were continually doing. His 
attitude before the Great Tribunal was entirely natural and justifiable: ‘Why pitch on me 
rather than on any one else? I am no worse than all the others.’ Where there is little justice 
luck comes into play, and no doubt all his friends and relatives said ‘Ah, poor Amenpnifer, 
he has no luck’, The attitude, not of actively being better than others, but of passively 
being no worse than they is common among the fellahin in Egypt to-day. In anctent times it 
inspired the whole of the ‘ Negative Confession’, which rolls on and on repeating ‘I have not 
done’ something wrong, never ‘I have done’ something good. 

The account of the demonstration of the exultant party is marvellous (p. 189), The affair 
can easily be visualized and the abuse which must have been bandied about by the crowd 
ean be paraphrased in colloquial Arabic with plenty of auch remarks as * A-a-a-h-h-h! an el 
kelb! kan ‘auz yikhrabna khalig! ken ‘aus yermina fi ‘d-dahyah ! lakin ehna nas faiyibal Jl- 
wacir ragil gada’! ‘arif min ‘anduh il-hakk! A-a-a-h-h-h! yin'al abih! &e., ke., &e.” Also User- 
khdpesh's remarks (p. 199) are true to type with their fatuous high morality and their far- 
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flung generalization, ‘ All the kings, &c., are intact’, though at least one king and several 
lesser people were already proved to have been plundered (p. 187). They are protected by 
‘the sage counsels of Pharaoh, &c.,’ and everybody who heard him echoed his sentiments, 
though knowing full well that it wanted much more than that to do it. Of course the im- 
plication is that there 1s no need for such as you to make a fuss, and in any case you prove to 
be a liar. But Pesiir having gone so far, and like all the crowd knowing himeelf to be right 
in general if not in every particular, threatens to carry it higher. Alas! such action only 
involves the unfortunate in endless disputes, makes him incur the enmity of every one as a 
nuisance, and finally roms him. As a matter of fact Pestir only got himself * properly ticked 
off’ in public by the vizier two days later on one inaccurate detail (p. 190), After this 
nothing more is heard of him, while the delinquent, Pwerto, Mayor of the West, continued in 
office for at least seventeen years longer (p. 190). But let no one's sympathy go out to Pesiir 
as the one honest man suffering for conscience’ sake, No doubt it was something personal 
that moved him, a grudge, a desire to get more of the loot for himself, or possibly to gain 
eretit with his superiors, though this is hardly likely in view of their attitude towards the 
whole affair. Again, Pwerto, Mayor of the West and chief sinner, now that the die 1s cast 
comes out as the faithful upholder of right against his rival Pesiir, Mayor of Thebes. In 
righteous indignation at some breach of official etiquette and at the accusations that were 
levelled against him, he writes *T have reported them to my lord since it would be a crime for 
one in my position to hear accusations and to conceal them’ (p. 189). Assuredly he added to 
his friends ‘How can the world go on if such iniquity is not stopped?’ Yet he never reported 
the really serious things, which were the robberies going on in his district. Nor does he even 
‘know the purport of the great accusations, &ec.", which brings an echo of the complaint 
of injured innocence ‘Wallahi! md atrafehi wala hdgah ‘aléh". But Pwerto is ‘reporting them 
to my lord, and my lord shal! get to the bottom of these accusations, &e.’ (p, 190), loading 
all the trouble on to his superior, who would have been worthy of pity if he had not so 
evidently been in it up to the neck. Note the breach of etiquette which formed the basis of 
the complaint. It was that the information had been laid before that member of the Great 
Tribunal, Pesiiir, Mayor of Thebes, who would be likely to take it up. ‘The complaint is that 
it should have been laid before a greater man, the Vizier. This would have been eonventent 
for Pwerto, as the Vizier happens to have shown himself Pwerto’s ‘friend’. 

But ma ‘alésh, every one has been galvanized into activity and trouble to do their duty 
in an unpleasant situation. Mueh inquiry has been made, and it is true that some trifling 
delinquencies have come to light; but how shameful to have made such a fuss over so small 
an affair, and to have tried to destroy the character of a ‘good man’; after all the world is 
not perfect, and ‘mistakes’ (on this oceasion the robberies) will always occur. It is very 
indecent to wash one’s dirty linen in public, &e. Some wretched starving workmen have 
been severely punished, the public men and their admimatration have been justified, and 
the ‘ calummiator’ reprimanded, even though in a high position.. Every one sinks back feeling 
he hag done his duty, and will one day urge ina energy on this oceasion when looking for 
some advancement—and everything goes on just as before. Only, it will be up agaist 
Pwerto that robberies did take place under him, in case a stick should ever be needed, even 
twenty, thirty, or forty years later, with which to beat lim. 

Finally, the necessity should be urged for getting a right perspective before such com- 
plications can be fully appreciated, or the difficulties of life under such uncertain conditions 
be understood. There must be many books which would supply the suitable background. 
One which happens to have served this purpose for the present writer is Captain H. Cox's 
Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Enpire, for it givea his day-to-day experiences at the 
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capital in 1797. Not to waste an inquirer’s time it may be said that pp. 53-5, 152-4, 260-5, 
and 310 to say 405 would prove especially instructive. 


Ul 
In volume 23 of the Journal two more articles have appeared, which in their turn lend 
themselves to illustration from modern Egypt. 


The first is Hemmy, An Analysis of the Petrie Collechon of Egyptian Weights, which 
appears on pp. 39-56. The extraordinary confusion in ancient Egyptian weights would 
appear to the uninitiated to make commerce almost impossible. Yet exactly the same state 
of affairs exists in Eeypt to-day, where one soon gets used to it and ceases to notice it. Thus, 
the dird‘, mitr, and yardah, are all used for measurement, and work happily side by side, and 
the differences between them, and consequent differences in prices quoted, are well under- 
stood. The dina is of course the enbit, and is in constant use all over the country for buying 
lengths of material. As Tt represents the length of the forearm to the finger tips plus the 
leneth again to the knuckles, it is as well to get a long-armed man to help you to buy your 
calico. You can sometimes, I understand, persuade the dealer not to use his own measure. 
Otherwise for these transactions the mifr and sometimes the yardah are used, and, as their 
names imply, they are the metre and the yard respectively. Naturally they are more in use 
in the towns than in the country. 

Both the ratl and the wikkah are the regular weights, though they bear no relation to 
each other; the raf! being just a fraction under 1 lb., whereas the wikkah is just 23 Ib. In the 
Kuropeanized cities one can generally buy by the kilogram also, if so desired. 

For the measuring of small plots of land for village purposes the kasabah is a very usual 
standard. But-yon ean also measure in dird', six and a half of which are practically one 
kasabah. The small difference is marked at the end of the palm-stick measuring-rod. 

Things are more complicated as regards money. In the Upper Country, if a man is talking 
at his ease, and not taking pity on the khawigah's supposed ignorance, a rival means 15 
piastres, and if you mean the 20 piastres of the Government coin, which 1s known to excava- 
tors, you must specify riydl masri, Similarly, the coin known to Huropeans as 2 piastres, 
kirshén, is commonly called tum, i.e. one eighth of a riydl once reckoned at 16 piastres. In 
the Sakkirah district the old Turkish coin, the para, pronounced bara, still passes as currency. 
There are forty of them to the piastre, so actually the whole epee reckons in them under 
the name faddah, when it speaks of ‘ashrin (20), sittin (60), and miyah (100) faddah, which 1s 
the usual way of referring to the half, one and a half, and two and a half piastres. Except 
with miyah the word faddah is regularly dropped off. Not unnaturally, like our own thrum- 
mer, tanner, and bob, most of the coins have their nicknames, such as abit khameah, sagh, 
béduh, ta‘rifah, niklah, ke. , 

Another complication exists between Cairo and Alexandria. While at Catro jarsh means 
ihe piastre of ten milliémes, at Alexandria it means that of five millitmes, commonly known 
to Europeans as the piastre and half piastre, respectively. 

The future student of antiquity may one day be troubled by the mseription which the 
coins bear, or used to bear. Each coin states that duriba fi Magri ‘it wae struck in Cairo’, 
though actually on research he would find that it was struck abroad—in Switzerland I 
believe, 

At Port Sa‘id the coins of almost all countries are current and their values in milliémes 
are well-known. During the War an extra complication was introduced in the form of the 
Indian rupee, which passed everywhere at sometimes six and sometimes x and a half 
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piastres. In Syria before the War things were far worse. Not only the official Turkish coins, 
but those of every European country and also those of most Oriental countries were current. 
Thus it was impossible to get the exuct change. The seller could only see what coins ho 
had in the till, and ealeulate with paper and pencil how nearly he could get to the correct 
sum. Though no doubt the system usually worked against the buyer, on one occasion it 
provided the present writer with a return ticket from Geyrit to Jebel (Byblos) for almost 
nothing. Scarcely believing the booking-office clerk could have made a mistake in his 
change so heavily against himself the purchaser had his suspicions confirmed by a fellow 
passenger, Who was loud in his congratulations. All through Syria the mejidiyah had five 
different values, varying as to whether you were dealing with the Post Office, the Revenu, 
the merchants in the market, &c, But this was not all, for in every town each of the five 
differed from what it had been in the town you had just left. On arrival the first thing to 
do was to inquire the local values. 

Money, however, is not everything to the Egyptian countryside, and the extent to which 
barter plays its part in village life is perhaps hardly appreciated by students. An egg or two, 
a couple of onions, a cupful of corm, a pigeon, will buy at the local shop the household's small 
requirements, such as a few needles, a reel of cotton, a fill-up of the paraffin lamp, or a few 
sweets for the children, The schoolmaster is paid in loaves and perhaps a few piastres now 
and again, as 1s the water-carrier. Even the comparatively smart chauffeur of some well-to- 
do landowner may get his salary in so many erdabb of corn at harvest-time. 

The kélah is a measure for flour and smal! quantities of corn &c., and this is smaller round 
about Sakkarah than in the Upper Country. This in the eyes of the Southerner is yet 
another proof of the superiority of the South over the North. 

Yet agam Egypt uses three calendars without trouble. ‘They are the Arabic, or lunar, for 
religious purposes ; the Coptic, or ancient Egyptian, for farming ; the Kuropean or Gregorian, 
for Government and business purposes in dealing with khawdgdt (Europeans and Americans). 
Most men who ¢an read expend half a piastre on an almanack, and the ammount of interest 
taken by every one in the calendar is astonishing to the town-bred European. The latter's 
interest in it does not go much beyond looking for the date at the head of his newspaper, or 
looking on a calendar to find the date of an appointment for Tuesday three weeks. 

Thus it will be seen that a great variety of weights and measures can exist side by side, 
and 18 quite workable in a society that is only loosely organiged, is not pressed for time, and 
does not weary itself with too exacting a precision. 


The second article is to be found on pp, 62-75. It is entitled MEPIZMOS ANAKE- 
AQPHKOTQN: An Aspect of the Roman Oppression in Egypt, and in it Mr: N. Lewis 
discusses how the eallection of taxes led to the ruin of the land under the Romans. 

Similar extortionate taxes and their brutal extraction produced the same result in 
Isma‘il Pasha’'s time. There is many a poor man in Egypt to-day whose grandfather or 
great-grandfather had possessed land and had been comparatively affluent. However, the 
taxes und the extra payments consequent upon the collection of them became so impossible 
that the tax-gatherers had to resort to torture to extract them. The favourite means were, 
of course, the bastinado, but also the khazitk which was worse. The result was that many & 
man fled from his land, saying it was better to starve in peace than to starve and bo ‘killed 
entirely’ because he was unfortunate enough to own land. One is told that people were 
reduced to fighting with the cattle for such green food as prew naturally, and that a man was 
lucky to possess as much as a rag round his middle. Thosa who had sufficient character 
simply became robbers living on the edge of the desert. Hence the population was in a state 
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of flux, and a great proportion of families have not been m their present: villages for more 
than a hundred years, and will tell you that they came from elsewhere. An extreme cage 
came to the present writer's knowledge when we ‘were excavating at Médiim in 1910-11. 
Near here is a village, Abii "n-Nir if his memory serves him aright, whose ancestors had 
come all the way from Kuft in the south. Our Kufti workmen were greatly excited when the 
facts came to light, and visits of ceremony were made by both sides to cement the friendship 
of the new-found relatives. Similarly the ancestor of a well-known family in one of the 
Abydos villages had fled from Dencerah. 

Mr. Lewis does not say whether in Roman times impostors went round forestalling the 
official tax-gatherers, but such frauds, one is told, used to be perpetrated last century. 
Hence the fellah had often paid taxes several times over. Such a state of affairs finds its 
natural constimmation in the blowing to bits of Old Beni Hasan a few generations ago by the 
Government, just to teach the people that unwillingness (?) to pay taxes was no eood, 
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THE ELECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGISTRATES IN EGYPT! 
By A. H. M, JONES 


Parpyno.ocy tends too much to be divorced from the study of Roman history ; not unnatur- 
ally, since papyrologists have their hands too full already to wish to venture into an 
alien field, and the students of Roman history are deterred by the technicality and the 
profusion of papyrus documents. But it is plain that many problems of papyralogy will 
become ¢learer in the light of what we know of the constitutional law and administrative 
procedure of the Roman Empire, and that, on the other hand, our rather meagre knowledge 
in these fields will be immensely amplified by the interpretation of the papyri. ‘This paper is 
an attempt to correlate what we know of the election of city magistrates in the Roman Em- 
pire generally, and in particular in the Greek East, with the evidence of the papyri on this 
question. 

Lapproach my problem from the general practice in the eastern provinces. There ia no 
dispute here as to the main principle, that the magistrates (dpyorres) of each city were 
elected by its people (dios). Of the procedure we know virtually nothing, but I would wish 
at this stage to venture a hypothesis which will I hope be justified later in this paper. There 
can be little doubt that democracy was in the Hellenistic East the dominant form of city 
government, and that the particular form of democracy generally adopted was modelled, 
directly or indirectly, on the constitution of Athens. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
apply what we know of Athenian constitutional procedure to the Greek cities of the East in 
general. We know from Aristotle's Constitution of Athens that the election of magistrates in 
the assembly was preceded by a rpoSovAevpa (Arist., ‘Af. TToA., 44, 4). We do not know what 
the content of this zpofovAeupa was, and it may have varied. It may have been simply to the 
eifect that the people elect the magistrates, but it may, and probably often did, propose a 
number of names to the people. In the procedure of election at Athens names were first 
proposed (mpo8eA7) and then voted upon (yetporovia). Proposal of names often took place in 
the assembly (Dem., xvii, 149, mpofanfleis wvAdyopos obras Kai rpud i) TeTTdpaw yerpora- 
rpgderew avroyv avepp7iy, Aesch., Fals. Leg., 18, yetporovoundve b¢ trav Sena apecfduw epa 
pev mpoeBAj@ny tid NavawAdovs, Anpoobérns 8 tx” abrot PAoxpdrovs), but Plato in the ideal 
city of the Laws, which clearly borrows much from Athens, envisages the normal procedure 
as the presentation to the people of a list of candidates, to which members of the assembly 
may make additions, and then a vote on this possibly augmented list (Plato, Legy., 755, CD). 
The role of the council (BovA;)) is likely to have become more important when its character was 
remodelled by the Romans, and I suggest that under Roman rule the normal procedure in the 
cities of the East was zpoBoAa/ in the BovAr, a xpoBovAcupa proposing to the dios the names 
of candidates, the possibility of further zpoBoAai in the éxelnoia, and finally yeiporovia, 

Tenter Egypt via Alexandria, Alexandria was without doubt a city, though in one im- 
portant respect if was incomplete; it had no council, I do not see, however, that this 
deficiency has of necessity any bearme on the other elements of its constitution, its magis- 
trates and its people. Ina normal Greek city no ynjdiopa was valid without a wpofovAcupa, but 

' This article is in substance a paper read at the Fifth Papyrological Congres : 
K 
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the magistrates and people of Alexandria could pass ynphiopara, as Claudius’ letter shows (Bell, 

Jews and Christians in Eqypt, p. 28, 1. 20). Even therefore if, as I believe, a mpoBovAeupa was 
necessary in a normal city before the election of magistrates, in Alexandria it would not have 
been so. Prima facie then, since Alexandria was a city, had magistrates and people, and was 
capable of dispensing with a council in legislation, it would seem likely that, despite the 
absence of a council, its magistrates were, according to the universal practice, elected by its 
people. Direct evidence on this point is seanty, but it does not, | think, contradict my hypo- 

thesia, Claudius in his letter to the Alexandrians treats the question of the civie magistrates 
as a domestic concern of the city (p. 24, 1. 62, trép 82 voi ras woAetremis apyas tpieris 
elvat wai mo duol xadds BeBovdedoba fowetrat, i.e. Soxetre). ‘hese words, I think, rule out 
the possibility that the magistrates were nominated by the imperial government. His allu- 
sion in the next few words to the examination which magistrates had to undergo on giving 
up office— yap <dp2yorres deiBun tot dumew ebfivas dw Kax@s Tpfav perpiairepot qpetv 
mporeverthjcorra: Trav év tals dpyats ypovov—more definitely suggests popular election; this 
efGihny) was part and parcel of the democratic system of the magistracy. Claudius’ words 
are perhaps compatible with selection by lot. But this would be most unosual at this date, 
and the emperor's decision rots é¢ veoxdpous tot ev "AAefavdpeia vaot os dotw ro Beot 
SeBacroit KAnporovs elvar Bovidope waa Kai db év Kavdron tod atrot Geot Xe i kAnpoiy- 

vat (p. 24, 1. 60) carries the implication that this method was not the normal procedure. 

More impressive to my mind than these passages is the general tone of the ean of the 
Pagan Martyrs’. In these documents the magistrates of Alexandria—the gymna 
particular—are portrayed as popular champions, the representatives of the city in its 
straggle against Roman tyranny. It does not seem very likely to me that men of the stamp 
of Lampon and Isidore were nominated to their posts by the government which they so 
bitterly attacked, and their prestige as popular heroes is more understandable if they were 
the elected representatives of the people. 

I now proceed to the metropoleis of Egypt. We find in each of them from the early years 
of the Roman occupation a body of magistrates (apyorres), in externals analogous ta those of 
Alexandria. The resemblance is, I think, too close to be accidental, We find both in Alexan- 
dria and in the metropoleis the same series of posts. The majority of them are, it 1s true, 
common to the Hellenistic world, but this particular selection is peculiar, and most peculiar 
—to my knowledge confined to Kgypt—is the title of the head of the board, efs-y7js. The 
additional title of a dpyempuraves which is onee given (at the City of the Arsinoites, P. Tebt., 
S97) to the éfyyyrjs is also suggestive. It implies that the proper designation of the metro- 
politan magistrates, normally given the vague style of dpyorres, was wpurdavecc, and we know 
from other documents (P. Oxy., 477, P. Tebt., 317) that the €€yj)q7r7s of Alexandria stood 
at the head of a body of wpurares. These facts suggest that Augustua (under whom the 
metropolitan magistrates first appear; the earliest datable metropolitan €fyyyrjs oceurs in 
6-4 p.c. in P. Oslo., 26) introduced into each metropolis a board of magistrates modelled on 
that of Alexandria. * 

Were these magistrates, as I take those of Alexandria to have been, popularly elected? 
An objection fatal to this hypothesis would be that in the metropoleis there was no dijyos to 
elect them. To this I reply that a document of the reign of Antoninus Pins (P. Oxy., 473) 
records a decree passed by the apyorres and Siuos of Oxyrhynchus. The document is clearly 
official and implies the official existence of a Gyypos 5 the association with the d7j.0¢ in this decree 
of “Poopniev wat “Andsfavipecy of mapemSyuoivres is, | may note, no derogation of the author- 
ity of the éijuos; in many decrees of Greek cities ‘the resident Romans’ are coupled with 
the * people’. 
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Of whom did this Sjes consist ? | am inclined, in company with other scholars, to con- 
nect its creation with the registration of of dvd pyrpomdAews and of amo yupraciou, which 
seems to have been instituted in the reign of Augustus, probably in a.p. 4-5 (Van Groningen, 
Le Gymnasiarque des métropoles de [' Egypte romaine, pp. 89-40). The creation of two grades 
of quasi-citizens in the metropoleis seems again to have been inspired by the example of 
Alexandria, There were, we know, in the reign of Augustus two grades of Alexandrian 
citizens, those who were simply ’AAefaripets and the more select body who were enrolled in 
the tribes and demes (Schubart, Archiv 5, $1 ff.). What were the privileges of this more 
select class is an obscure question, but it has been suggested that they alone possessed the 
ius suffragii, or perhaps the ius honorum. In the metropoleis the ts honorum at any rate 
seems to have been confined to the corresponding class of of dao yupraciov. The analogy 
hetween the two is perhaps closer yet. In the metropoleis the distinguishing mark of of are 
yupvaciov was the right, which was hereditary, to become members, through the épyBia, of 
the gymnasium, In Alexandria the é¢7fia seems to have been the avenue to the POSSeSs10N 
of full citizenship. I may cite Claudius’ letter once more (p. 24, |. 58): dace rots é6yBeues- 
ris méAcws Teyetors Kal cudavilpéros wacer. This sentence seems implicitly to distinguish 
a citizenship ‘with all privileges and concessions’ from ordinary citizenship, and implies 
that access to the former was controlled by the édnBia. 

To return to my theme, my suggestion is that Augustus created in each metropolis a civic 
organization analogous to that in Alexandria, He instituted a body of magistrates and 
registered two bodies of quasi-citizens, a select group from which the magistrates were to be 
elected, and a larger body which had the right of electing them. It may reasonably be 
objected that this construction is entirely hypothetical. What positive evidence is there that 
the metropolitan magistrates wore elected? Does the evidence which exists on the method 
of their appointment tally with this hypothesis? There is no direct evidence of popular 
election. But this is not surprising in view of the paucity of our documents and their 
relatively late date. On the other hand I hold that the procedure of appointing magistrates 
aa depicted in the papyri is the vestigial remnant of what was once a popular election and 
cannot be explained otherwise. 

In the election of magistrates, as in any normal electoral procedure, there were two 
stages, the proposal of candidates and the voting. But it 1s obvious that the second stage 
would become superfluous if in the first stage only so many candidates were proposed as 
there were places to fill; I need hardly remind my readers that to-day no vote 1s ever taken 
in the elections to many bodies, such as boards of directors or committees of societies, whose 
members are theoretically elected by popular vote. The cities of the Roman Empire seem 
early—though how early it is difficult to say—to have reached this stage in the degeneracy of 
democratic institutions, and then to have passed to the second, when it became difficult to 
find enough candidates to fill the places. In the Latin Weat things had, it seems, already come 
to this pass when Domitian’s chancery framed the constitution of the municipium Malaci- 
tanum. Forin that document (Dessau, 6089) it is specified that should an insufficient number 
of candidates make their professio to the magistrate holding the comitia, the said magistrate 
should post up the names of s0 many persons as are required to fill the vacancies, and 
that these persons may in their turn nominate each one other, and these agai each one other, 
and that all persons so nominated should be deemed to have made their professio. This 
elaborate procedure, which was probably intended not so much to maintain the vitality of 
the elections by presenting # choice to the electorate as to prevent unfair discrimination by 
the presiding magistrate in his selection of candidates, does not seem to have had a very long 
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life even in the west, and there is no evidence that it was ever applied in the east, But some 
procedure similar in essentials must have been applied universally. The essential point ts 
of course that, if candidates failed to come forward voluntarily, persons might be nominated 
as candidates against their will. Many legal texts which speak of immunity from honores 
prove that candidature for office was already frequently, if not normally, compulsory by the 
middle of the second century ap. 

The popular election of magistrates had thus by this period come down to securing a 
sufficient number of candidates, by voluntary offers if possible, otherwise by moral snasion, 
in the last resort by nomination (I use this term in its technical Latin sense), The first stage 
in the electoral procedure, the proposal of names, had, that is to say, become the essential 
part. There might follow a vote of the people, approving the list submitted to them, but this 
was a pure formality. It is interesting to note, however, that as late as a.p. 326° populi quo- 
que suffragiis nominatio in Africa ex consuetudine celebratur’ (Cod. Theod., x11, v. 1); forms 
die hard. 

The legal texts unfortunately do not giveany clue to the development of the procedure of 
nominations; they date from the third century at the earliest and depict the system in its 
complete form. And they present but a fragmentary picture even of the developed system. 
Tt will be as well, however, to summarize the information they give. It appears from them 
that nominations were normally made ata session of the counci]—this point, I think, confirms 
my hypothesis about early electoral procedure made at the beginning of this paper. For the 
early third century I may quote Ulpian, who says (Dry., xurx, iv, 1, §§ 34) ‘solent plerum- 
que praesides remittere ad ordinem nominatim ut Gaitum Seium creent magistratum . . . sed 
et si praeses in ordine fuerit, ut fieri adsolet, cum ab ordine crearetur quis ...'. Imay say in 
passing that 1 question the constitutional accuracy of Ulpian’s language ; in effect the council | 
did elect, but in law, I think, it drew up a list of candidates. The reason why it was important 
that nominations should be made in council is implied by Diocletian to have been to secure 
them due publicity; Cod. Just., x, xxxii, 2,‘ Observare magistratus oportebit ut decuriombus 
sblemniter in curiam convocatis nominationem ad certa munera faciant eamque statim in 
notitiam eius qui fuerit nominatus per officialem publicum perferre curent'—it may be 
noted that Diocletian's use of constitutional terms is more exact than Ulpian's. This 
point is made more explicit by a later constitution: Cod. Theod., x1, xxx, 53, * Libellis vel 
edictis factae citra consilium publicum non valeant nominationes’. 

It is assumed throughout the texts that nomination (in the strict sense) was universal ; 
every magistrate, even if he had consented to hold office, had his nominator behind him. A 
person nominated was deemed to assent to his nomination, unless he entered a legal appeal 
within the statutory period, and was obiged to serve unless he could prove legal exemption 
or at any rate satisfy the governor that he had been unfairly selected. On the other hand, the 
nominator took a risk in proposing a name, for he was held surety for his nominee, whether 
the latter assented or not. In these circumstances it is obvious that no one would nominate 
who had not a pressing motive for doing so, and in some cases it seems to have been difficult 
to secure nominations; U)pian (Digq., loc. eit.) records that not infrequently the governor had 
to intervene, himself naming a particular person for a given office. The legal texts do not 
make ib clear whether any one had an obhgation to nominate. The constitution of Diocletian 
cited above seems to imply that magistratus had to nominate to munera, and a constitution 
of Gordian (Cod. Just., x, xlvi, 1) suggests that this was the regular practice at an earlier 
date. Magistrates seem as & rule to have been nominated by their predecessors (Cod. Juat., 
XI, xxxiv, 1 and 3). 

The papyri relating fo the appointment of magistrates seem to me to reveal a stage in the 
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development of this system. The procedure revealed in these documenta is, I need hardly 
emphasize, radically different from that employed in filling liturgic posts in the publie ser- 
vice. With magistrates there is elodos by a ypapparevs, no KAyjpwous by the emarpariyos. 
The terminology implies voluntary candidature. A gymmasiarch af Oxyrhynchus under 
Antoninus Pius (P. Oxy., 473) received a vote of thanks for his éxoveia yupvaoiapyia. Such a 
genuinely voluntary, or perhaps rather spontaneous, candidature was clearly by then a 
rarity. Candidates are stated to promise to hold office; I may cite P.S.1., 1159, avd" as 

d 6 atros “Hpaxdciines yonwaciapyias, and P. Ryl, 77, where the magistrates 
state 3 in their letter that Achilleus trécyero .  efnynrevoew. Other verbs used in this docu- 
ment are weifew, mporperectat of the proposer, metferHau, dva- or émdeyeotat of the candidate. 
These are untechnical, A technical term obviously misused is yetporovety eavrdv (of the 
candidate), A technical term of great significance, correctly used, is spoBaAAecflas (of the 
proposer), mpoBaAAecfat carer of the candidate, 

‘The actual procedure we see on one occasion only, the famous Achillens ease of P, Ryl., 77. 
This document will be familiar to all students of the subject, and I need only emphasize the 
points that are significant for my purpose. The two gymmasiarchs and the exegete, as repre- 
senting the board of magistrates—this is clear from the letter which they later sign i the 
name of the dpyovres—appear with an advocate and Achilleus at the Paya of the strategus. 
They are apparently under the impression that Achillens is willing to stand as coamete, for 
the crowd (of wapearaires aro THs w0Acas) have been told to shout; arepécfes "“AywAcds xoopy- 
relay: pupod rév warépa tov duAdTyov yeporra para. Lam inclined to agree with those who see 
in this acclamation a vestigial remnant of popular election, The words used are it is true not 
quite appropriate to election by acclamation ; while the first phrase is what one would expect, 
since it expresses popular confirmation of a candidate proposed, the second phrase on the 
other hand seems to urge Achilleus to become a candidate. Nevertheless it seems improbable 
that the shouts of the crowd would be put on record unless they had some constitutional 
sicnificance, though by this time, it is plain, their original significance had been half 
forgotten. The first half of the acclamation is the stereotyped constitutional form ; the second 
expresses the present-day reality. 

What would have happened next in the normal eourse—if Achillens had been willing—it 
is difficult to say. He might have formally announced his candidature—though this seams to 
have been taken for granted—or he might by silence have expressed his consent. At all 
events the object of these proceedings before the strategus seems to have been to give pub- 
licity to the candidature: this is implied in the phrase used in the magistrates’ letter to the 

stratequs—tardoyero emt cob €fyyyrevcew—and by the strategus’ sole contribution to the pro- 
ceedings—to order a minute to be taken. In a normal city the necessary publicity would 
have been secured by holding the proceedings in the city council, as was later done in 
Egypt also, when the metropoleis acquired councils. 

In actual fact Achilleus upset the normal procedure by refusing the office of coamete and 
offering himself for that of exegete. A contused situation now arose. The advocate of the 
magistrates persists in alleging that Achilleus had already accepted the office of cosmete— 
this acceptance, perhaps genuine, would being informal have no legal validity—and that 
if he now offers himself for that of exegete he may take both, but he ought not to shirk the 
creater office for the lesser. These protests do not shake Achilleus. The cosmetes are then 
produced and declare that Achilleus’ candidature for the ¢£yyyreta is, for reasons into which 
I need not enter, illegal, Every one is clearly anxious to harry Achilleus into undertaking 
the xooprrefa, but since Achilleus is stubborn no progress is made by mere protests. And 
no one ia willing to undertake the risk of nominating Achilleus formally, since this involves 


standing as guarantor, At length Aspidas, who is deseribed as the father of Hermes, former 
cosmete, pronounces the fatal words idiw «wits oréde “AyAAée ry kogpnretay. The 
advocate seizes on his words: exope on) dun cod “Aomaéd or thie nwitvm abrov orepet. 
wal opeiter oredira, 709 yap 7) apy) adwanrarros dori 77 wdAet. The stratequs closes the 
proceedings by ordermg a minute to be taken of the statement. 

The stratequs had apparently yet further functions to fulfil. At a later date the magis- 
trates wrote to him, giving a summary of the above proceedings and ending: émoréAAeral oot 
Gras axcAoula toils él cod ypevoevous mpovorjra. apafas eis To TV TOA awodafeiy TY apy7y. 
It apparently rested with the strategus to enforce the fulfilment of the engagements made 
in his presence. 

Ihave, | hope, made it probable that the procedure in Achilleus’ caze was, apart from the 
modifications necessitated by the lack of a city council in the Egyptian metropoleis, the 
normal procedure for securing candidates for election to magistracies, as followed generally 
in the cities of the empire. IT would now wish to point out the contributions made by the 
Achilleus document to our very imperfect knowledge of the normal procedure. It appears in 
the first place that it was open to any citizen to make a nomination. Aspidas in this case has 
no official standing in the matter, not being a magistrate or even ex-magistrate. It has, how- 
ever, been plausibly argued that he had a good motive, in that his son, for whom he was, 
according to the rules of Roman law, automatically guarantor, though xoopayretoas was 
probably still a member of the xowor raw xocpyraw and therefore still had financial obliga- 
tions in respect of that magistracy, By adding a member to the «owov Aspidas would 
presumably hghten his son's burdens and perhaps hasten his release. It seems to me 
likely that it was on such motives that the government relied to make the machinery of 
nomination work. Technically it was open to any citizen to nominate a candidate for a 
magistracy, Actually the only persons who would face the kwduros of a nomination 
were those who wished to secure their own releuse from a magistracy. Hence the general 
practice, later crystallized, it would seem, into a rule, that each magistrate nominated his 
sUCCEessOr. 

A second point of some interest is that at the end of the second century nomination 
seems only to have been employed as a last resort. If a candidate could be induced to declare 
himself willing to stand without being formally nominated, so much the better: the ciduves 
was his alone and no nominator was involved. Later it would seem that a candidate was 
invariably nominated, and even if he assented to his nomination, his nominator was none the 
less responsible for him. 

A third point is suggested by the phrase rijs apyijs +7] rode: advarrrarrou ofons €f dmorépow 

atraw used in the magistrates’ letter. This may mean no more than that if Achilleus’ resources 
were singhanuske for discharging his obligations to the city in virtue of his office, they would 
be supplemented by those of his nominator, Aspidas. But they may allude to the practice of 
cessio bonorum. I hope I may be forgiven if I do not go mto that highly controversial eub- 
ject. It will suffice to say that various documents of the third century (CPR, 20, P. Oxy., 
1405, 1642, BGU, 473) allude to the application of this procedure to nominations to magis- 
tracies and liturgies. A nominee might apparently, anticipating that his assets would not 
cover his abilities, execute a cessio bonorum in favour of his nominator, thereby securing 
himself against the infamia and bodily restraint wlnch were the lot of an insolvent debtor. 
What little we know of this practice is derived almost entirely from the papyri, and itisa good 
example of the contnbution which they make to our knowledge of the constitutional prac- 
tices of the empire at large. For there is no reason to believe that the practice was confined to 
Egypt. The reason why the legal sources do not treat it is that it was by Justinian’s day 
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illegal. A constitution of Diocletian (Cod. Just., vi, xxi, 5) declares: *Propter honorem 
municipalem vel munus bonis cedentium invidiosam admitti cessionem minime convenit, 
sed his obnoxios pro modo substantiae fangi.’ 

In conclusion I wish to say a few words about the third century. Procedure has now been 
normalized by the institution of BovAai in the metropoleis. Nominations thus take place no 
longer before the stratequs, but, as in the rest of the empire, at a session of the council. The 
enforcement of candidatures seems likewise to have been transferred from the strafequs to 
the zp’ravs, acting on bebalf of the council: this, I think, appears from CPR, 20, where 
Aurelius Hermophilos writes to the apurams of Hermopolis, protesting against the use of Bia 
to enforce the office of cosmete on his son after he had etiected a cessio bonorum. Documents 
of this period often speak of election by the council—such phrases aa atpefets tro rijs Kpariorns 
SovAjs are common—and as noted above contemporary legal authorities, Ulpian for instance, 
speak of creatio by the erdo decurionum. The actual procedure hardly justifies these terme. 
We see nominations being made in council, and the council is apparently responsible for the 
enforcement of these nominations, and in the last resort liable for any default by the 
nominees. ‘The evidence in fact suggests that elections were not transferred from the people 
to the council by any formal act, but that the election proper (ye:porowia) died out, and the 
preliminary procedure in the council (wpoPoA7) alone survived. 

On the procedure of nomination the papyri give some interesting information. The zpi- 
vars, as appears explicitly from P. Oxy., 1252 v., and implicitly from the minutes of council 
meetings (P. Oxy., 1413-15), is responsible for nominations being made but does not, normally 
at any rate, himself make nominations. The function of the magistratus in normal cities was 
probably analogous. He demands nominations for the regular magistracies from the respec- 
tive wowa: the rule that a magistrate nominates his successors is thus firmly established. 
From P. Oxy., 1649, it appears that this method of nomination, technically called ayrovopacia, 
was legally obligatory for certain magistracies. It was applied by the prefect to the recently 
revived dyoparozia (Sia 7d €& avrovojacias cuvicracta: Tavryy THY apy7yM, . . . KeAedoavros 
rods wAnpuicarras dvopdlew arf” daurav, ... €v Ti Gvopacia rH tn" €uod yewopery - . - cig THY 
dvr" €uo0 dyopavopeiav). Nominations to extraordinary posts and apparently to member- 
ship of the council are made by a duAj. In P. Oxy., 1415, the aptravs says: avarAn |potre 
ro Aecrovpynpa,Sdre [... ov] onaoacte d[v] BovAeoPar, and the reply comes from oi aro rijs - . ., 
and later in the same nomination the councillors say: obx avrAdfer rq puAg 6 [Trodepal tos]. 
Again in P. Oxy., 1419, when the wpiravis says: xat af dAAa dpyal ovopacdrwoar cvopdoare 
¢xai BouAevrds, the reply (to the latter appeal evidently) comes from ol aia THs TpiTHS PuATs. 
Here again, as it seems to me, the papyri provide evidence of a widespread constitutional 
practice of which we know little from other sources. The practice must have been confined 
to the east, for the ordo of a city organized on the Roman model had no divisions correspond- 
ing to dwAad, But there is no reason to think that it was confined to Egypt. This is indeed a 
priori highly improbable, for it would imply that Septimius Severus invented 1t out of his 
own head: it is far more likely that it was part of the normal organization of a Greek PowAn, 
introduced with the Bovazj itself into Egypt. And there are faint rigns of its existence elae- 
where. An inscription of Laodicea of Phrygia (Ath. Mutt, 1591, p. 146, rijg BowAdjs 77 dud 
*AsrodAcwvidx) shows that the BovAai of Greek cities were still under the empire divided into 

* Cf. the words of the syndic in P. Oxy., 1419, iva wperpercicwr eai dpyweny af deppeldpevc Td spewrenoeror 
tis Aerowpyyelals.... But the ultimate sanction apparently lay with the provincial governor: Dg., L, iv, 9, 
‘ai Quis magistratus in municipio creatus munere iniuncto fungi detrectet, per praesides munus adgnoscere 
eogendis est remediia quibus tuteres quoque solent cogi ad munus quod iniunctum est agnosoecndum.’ 
Nominations in the last resort were similarly made on the order of the governor, Cf, Dig., xix, iv, 1, §.3, 4, 
and PF, Ony., 1252 v., Lb42. 
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dudal. Another inseription from Arabia (JGR, m, 1277), recording the repair by a city of 
an aqueduct, emu Bovdevray dvds Birranwav, shows that this division by dvAat. 
was used in apportioning administrative duties. Finally an inscription from Mylasa (Le 
Bas-Wadd., , (aki julets dard sis dudijs derduewer yupraciapyos, shows that at Mylasa the 
tribes of the eity nominated to magistracies, 

The object of the system is plain. It was a simple mechanical device for avoiding the 
iteration of offices by the same persons in successtve years ; for since the several tribes served 
for a period, probably a year, in rotation, their members would only be liable to office at 
intervals of as many years (or other periods) as there were tribes. It is strange that no hint 
of so useful and to all appearances so common a system should appear in the legal texts; 
the explanation is perhaps that it was exclusively eastern while the lawyers are more familiar 
with western forms, perhaps that it was obsolete by the time that Justinian’s compilers 
constructed the Digest and the Code. It is a good example of the contribution which the 
papyri have to make to our knowledge of imperial admimstrative law outside Egypt. 
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NOTES ON UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEMOTIC 
PAPYRI FROM PHILADELPHIA! 
Br CHARLES F. NIMS 


In my doctoral dissertation I have translated and discussed a group of demotic papyri 
from Philadelphia belonging to the University of Michigan.* These papyri, together with 
a group from Fayyiimie Heliopolis, I hope to publish in the near future. In the meantime 
I have taken from niy disenssion several notes of general interest in order to satisfy the 
requirement that an essential portion of the dissertation be published. 


1, The Chronology of the Early Years of Ptolemy Epiphanes 

The problem of the chronology of the early years of Epiphanes has recently been dis- 
cussed by Walbank,? who shows conclusively that the second year of Epiphanes must have 
begun October 13 (Thoth 1 of the Egyptian year), 208 n.c., his accession having occurred 
some time during the previous year. However, since Dinsmoor has shown that the date 
of the Rosetta Stone, Xandikos 1 (Macedonian), equalling Mecheir 18 (Egyptian), of the 
ninth year of Epiphanes, is to be equated with March 27 (Julian), 196 n.o.,* the intervening 
time is one year short of the number of years required for the elapsed period. Walbank 
proposes that this discrepancy be accounted for by supposing that ‘at some time between 
Epiphanes' second year... and his ninth year... a year must have been omitted: or 
alternatively a break occurred part of the way through one Egyptian year, and the period 
from then to the next Thoth ] was regarded as a new year, with a fresh set of eponymous 
priests ’.® Knowing of no document dated in year 6, he accepts the first alternative, believing 
that the sixth year was omitted. However, P. Michigan Inv. No. 4596. Al, 2 is dated in 
year 6, Choiak,* and in this double document Epiphanes is not yet included in the cult of 
the goda, nor is the priestess-ship of Arsinoe Philopator mentioned.’ Therefora Walbank's 
theory that year 6 was suppressed, along with its supporting arguments, must be discarded. 


' 1 wish to thank the authorities of the University of Michigan for permission to publish these papyri. 
Professor Willian F. Edgerton of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has guided me in the 
reading and interpretation of these documenta and has helpfully criticized the manuscript. My colleague, 
Mr, George BR. Hughes, has discussed with me many points of interpretation and translation. Profeasos 
Erwin Seid! of Greifswald read a preliminary treatment of the matter discussed in Sect, 6 below, and has 
given me many helpful suggestions, Mr. Herbert C. Youtie of the University of Michigan and Dr. Ray- 
mond A, Bowman of the Oriental Institute have also given mo suggestions in regard to this problem. 
To all of these I wish to acknowledge my indebtetiness and deep gratitude. 

* C.F, Nima, University of Michigan Demotie Papyri: Papyri from Philadelphia (unpublished Ph.D, 
dissertation, Division of Humanities, Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, University of 


Chicago, 1037), * F. W. Walbank, The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes, JEA 22, 20 ff. 
*'W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age, 492, The ninth year, then, began 
October 11, 197 n.0. ® Walbank, op. cit., 31 £. 


* The occurrence of year 6 in this document has already been noted: cf. JEA 22, 51, n. 2, No. 17. 

* Walbank, op. cit., 32, had suggested that, after ‘a deterioration of Egyptian morale’ because of 
Egyptian military disasters, ‘the popular morale was restored by the deification of Epiphanes, and the 
institution of a priestess to Arsinoe’ at the time when the calendar was changed, and the sixth year omitted. 

L 
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Dates OCCURRING DURING THE First Nine Years or Protemy Epmwuanes 
KNOWN FROM ContemMProraRny Documents 


Months of the Koyptian Year 
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We must conclude, then, that the second alternative given by Walbank is probably 
the correct solution of the difficulty. The accompanying table gives the dates noted in 
contemporary documents so far as known for the first nine years of Epiphanes’ reign, and 
if is seen that there are two possible periods when the break might have taken place, either 
between Phaophi of year 5 and Choiak of year 6, where there is a period of thirteen months 
from which we have no dates mentioned in the documents, or between Mecheir of year 7 
and Pharmouthi of year §, when there is a similar period with no dates noted.“ 


2. The sin stnh of Marriage Settlements 


P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Al, a sé n stn belonging to the type of marriage settlements 
nusnally called “Alimentary Contracts’,” has in it two sentences common to this form of 
document; ‘Thou hast eaused my heart to be satisfied with the 21 (deben) of silver of the 


© Leiden 1. 37%c, also Cairo 30753; on the date of the latter, ¢f. Sethe, Birgachaftsurk., 104. 

* Cairo MMi07 ; the date may be Pauni; ef, Sethe, op. cit., 52. 

* Cairo J0700; Spiegelberg read the month as Phamenoth. 

* Cairo 30680+ 30701 + 30782. * BG v1, 1266, 

* Cairo DMD. * P. Petrie m, 57b. * Tebtunia m1. 1, 820. 

* N.Y. Hist. Soc. 373b, N. J. Reich, New Documents from the Serapeum, Mizraim 1, Pl. vii. 

™ P. Mich. Inv. No, 4626, Al, 2 

* Louvre 2435, E. Revillout, Chrestomathie démotique, 389. 

'® Dublin, Trin. Coll. pap. Hincks, 2A, B, Thompson, in Griffith Studies, 20, 27. 

* E.M. 10575/2, 3, Thompson, l Family Archive from Sivt, Pls. xvii-xxii; alao BJM. 1069), verso, 
col. v/5, ibid., PL xiv. 

“ Louvre 2408, Revillout, op. cit, 336. “ Rosetta Stone. 

* Tt should be emphasize that the appearance of documents having dates in both these perioda so as 
to make the elapsed time in each leas than twelve months would, of course, necessitate a new theory for 
the solution of this chronological problem. 

For a catalogue of these marriage settlements cf. W. Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyri (Veriffent- 
fichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sanvnlungen, Heft 1) (hereafter referred to as Spiegelberg, VBP, 1), 18 
to which add BM. 10591, cola. vi/21-vii/5, Thompson, op, cit., Pla. vi, vii, pp, 8, 25 f.; the Greek abstracta 
published by A. E.R. Boak in JEA 12, 100 ff, and republished by the same author, Papyri from Tebtunis, 
1, 20h, 45 £, 621, G8 ff, 67 £, and PF. Mich. 624, referred to by Boak, JHA 12, 107. A translation of this 
Inat document by W. F. Edgerton is now in the press. 
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treasury of Piah, refined, ...as thy sn", and, ‘I shall not be able to say to thee, “ Receive 
thy stn} aforesaid from my hand”, (but) at the time when thou desirest it from me, I will 
give if to thee.’ I do not believe that the proper interpretation has been given to two 
matters Involved in these sentences, namely, the meaning of snk and the nature of the 
sum involved (21 deben of silver in the Michigan papyrus). These two problems must be 
considered together. 

Griffith, commenting on the word «nit as it was used in P. dém. Bibl. Nat. Paris 219, 
speaks of the sin} as “an annuity’,) and Spiegelberg, in his translation of this document, 
gives the word the meaning of * Alimentation (Unterhalt)’.* Further, the sentence, ‘I shall 
not be able to say to thee, ete. ’, is paraphrased by Maller, ‘Du hast die Zeit zu bestimmen, 
wo du ibn von mir empfangen willst’, * and it would seem, if | understand him eorrectly, 
that he takes this to refer to ‘Lebensunterhalt’ (tk! hos). Thus it would seem that there 
exists a confusion between stnh and the yearly stipend for food and clothing. However, 
in this sentence stn does not refer to this yearly payment; it is clearly stated in every 
ain stn that the smh is the “X deben of silver of the treasury of Ptah, refined’. 

Until recently it seems to have been universal to translate stn as ‘alimentation" ;* 
however, Thompson has lately made the comment, ‘To avoid giving a too precise legal 
meaning, I have adopted the words “ endowed" and “endowment"™ for stnh’.® It is to be 
admitted that the verb str means ‘to nurture’, and that etymologically the noun should 
mean ‘the nurture’, i.e. ‘alimentation’. But I believe that a careful consideration of the 
evidence, presented below, shows that in its usage the noun means rather ‘that which pro- 
duces nurture’, te, ‘revenue-producing property’, as opposed to ‘revenue’, and that 
Thompson's translation of the word gives the trne legal meaning. 

Junker, in the course of his discussion of this type of marriage settlement, indicates bis 
belief that the money of endowment is a fictitious payment or deposit whose object was 
to fix the amount which had to be paid by the husband to the wife in case of divorce," 
and he is followed in this conclusion by Boak.? Spiegelberg, however, even after the 
publication of Junker’s conclusions that the marriage settlements represented by the sf n 
snft were not materially different from other marriage settlements, still believed that this 
type of document represented a ‘loose marriage’ or ‘trial marriage’, and took the position 
that the money of endowment was an actual amount from which the man paid the woman 
her yearly stipend, and, in support of his view, stated that the capital amount would be 
exhausted in about ten years.® 

P. Michigan Iny. No, 4244, 4a" throws further light on this problem. In lines 6 ff. the 
husband gays to the wife, ‘Thou hast given to me [money and objects of which the value 
ia] 4 talents 50 (deben) of silver, the ‘remainder! (sp) of thy dowry in the name of the 








* Griffith, Kyl. Pop., 00, n. 3; 113. * Spiegelberg, VAP, 1, 41 £. 

* Maller, Zwei dg. Ehevertrage awa rorsailischer Zeit, 27, 

“Tt should be pointed out that Griffith, op. cit., 115, n. 6, after translating stuh os ‘revenue (1)" in the 
text, gives a9 suggested alternatives ‘investment’, ‘money on loan’, ‘annuity’, and ‘ pension", but, as the 
comment noted above shows, he did not finally accept the meaning ‘investment’, which is, I believe, 
the most nearly correct of his various proposals. 

* Thompson, op. eif., 12, n. 8. 

* H. Junker, Papyrus Lonadorfer I, 0); cf. alao Edgerton, Nofes on Egyptian Marriage chiefly in the 
Plolenuric Periad, 9, n. 2. 

* Bowk, JA 12, 108. 

* Spiegelberg, VBP, 1, 36%. Edgerton, op. cit. 6 f., takes the same view of Spiegelberg’s theory as that 
more fully developed below. 

* This document and others bearing the number 4244 come from Fayyimic Heliopolis, 
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document of endowment of 21 (deben) of silver."? The impleation of this document is clear. 
‘The document of endowment is made by the husband in consideration of a capital amount 
brought by the wife, and the money of endowment is neither an ‘actual’ nor a ‘fictitions’ 
amount, but rather a ‘nominal’ one. 

Further information on the responsibility of the husband is to be had from a document 
which appears to be a form of marriage settlement, Cairo 50129.* The principal provisions 
of this contract can be summarized as follows: The man acknowledges the receipt of 500 
deben of silver, the dowry (?),* from the woman, and promises to provide her with 24 
measures of grain and 200 deben of silver as her yearly stipend. The payment is to continue 
until such time as the woman desires the return of the amount of the dowry, at which 
time it must be repaid within thirty days. If the money is not repaid, the stipend is to 
be continued until such time as the woman receives the 500 deben of silver. Of a similar 
nature is the marriage settlement B.M. 10595," though the provision for the return of the 
dowry is dependent on diveree. In line 4 we read, ‘If I divorcee thee, ... I will give them 
[ie. 110 deben of silver, the value of the dowry] to thee at the time when thou wishest 
them from me, on a day within thirty days of wishing the 110 (deben) of silver aforesaid 
from me." Such a statement would seem to imply that even after the divorce the dowry can- 
not be returned until the woman requests it. Of the same nature is the marriage settlement 
Leiden 1. 3788.5 Though none of these documents mentions any connexion between the dowry 
and the money of endowment, both P. Michigan Iny. No. 4244. 4a and Karira I show that 
the document of endowment was given in consideration of the dowry brought by the wife.® 


{Tt would sem that Kardra []/3-4 (ef. Spiewelberg, VAP, 1, Pl. ii and pp. 25.) hes a similar atate- 
ment, Spiegelberp had read, ajat mt) Adja nm pryokl?) f (Por (Ph grket (?) trmet (7) nem pe ch ooh n hd ET. He 
believed that the } referred to a quarter of the 200 deben of silver mentioned in 1. 5, of which 51 deben 
ia approximately the correct amount. But the reading # cannot be correct; the stroke which Spiegelberg 
took to be the tail of { does mot belong to the sign at the end of |. 3, but is actually part of the word 
wih in the line below; ef. the writing of wtf in |. 14. Because of the evident scribal confusion between the 
suffix pronouns of the 2. m, and f. in |. 5, where «ft ia written instead of of, it might be possible to read 
prek ond take the following sign to be J. But since, in |. 5, we have the statement, ‘You have given 
to me BO (defen) of silver’, showing that the husband received the whole amount, and especially since 
ll. 10-11, reading, “At the time when you shall wish them from me, I will give them to you', seem to 
indicate that the entire 200 dehen of silver is to be returned, I do not feel that the reading prysk 7 con 
be at all certain. From the facsimile it is tempting to see here, following the reading of P. Mich. Inv. 
No. 4244. 40/0, the words py ap, though there ia some paleographie difficulty in the stroke which appears 
to follow the pr both in the facaimile and in Spiegelberg's hand-copy of this group (iid., 33). However, 
it ix not possible to maintain Spiegelberg’s position that there waa written here pryst J, representing the 
al defen of wilver aa a quarter of the value of the dowry, 

7 W. Spiegelberg, Die demotizchen Denkmdler, 1: Demotiache [narhyifien und Papyri (COG, xcm), Pl, lvi 
and pp. 03 f The summary is made from my own translation, which differs in several particulars from 
that given by Spiegelberg. 

* The reading of the signs bere is uncertain, wod is further obscured by the cancelling linea: I have 
read tentatively pryet Ad 'nkt! Amt, ‘thy silver of wife's ‘property’. Hughes suggests pry hd mir ney 
uml, ‘thy silver of becoming my wife’, The receipt of the dowry in this document was first suggested by 
E. Senll, Aeg. 13, 81, n. 1. * Thompeon, ep, cil,, Pl. xxiv, pp. 68 ff. 

* Translated by Spiegelherg, Hee. Trav. 28, 194 f.; of. also Miller, op. ev., 22, Schema VI. 

* It is interesting to note that the parties to B.M. 10503 drew up, six months later, a document of 
21 deben of gilver, B.M. 10504; ef. Thompson, op. cit., Pla. xxvi, xxvii, pp. 70 ff. This is not called » *doon- 
ment of endowment’, but the 21 debex of silver and the provisions of the contract show that it could be 
considered aa such. However, the main emphasis seems to be on the provisiona for the return of the said 
sum. But the yearly stipend mentioned in the latter papyrus is not the same as that enumerated in BLM. 10803, 
and the relationship between these two doouments is difficult to determine. 
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The endowment sum is, then, a nominal amount representing money or value received 
by the husband from the wife. He does not pay the yearly stipend for sustenance from it, 
and so use it up, as Spiegelberg suggested, but it is treated aa principal, in relation to whieh 
the payments to the woman for sustenance must be treated as interest, since even in the 
case of divorce it would seem that these payments must be continued until such time as 
the woman desires the repayment of the dowry or principal sum. Nor can the husband 
force his wife to accept the return of the dowry, but he can give it to her only when she 
requests it, as is shown by the sentence, *I shall not be able to say to thee, “ Recerve thy 
endowment from my hand", (but) at the time when thou desirest it from me, I will give 
it to thee’.t 





3. The Independent Use of the Conjunctive mtwe 

P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Al, following the names of the contracting parties, reads, 
diet m[tr hi-tsy] m hd 22... pryet snk mtw ne hrd-tew r ms-tet ney lent nz herd [-f-w nity] iret! 
(r] ms-teo ney nty nb nty micey hint ne nty twey dit hprew pry-t ary & pry sry & pry hn me 
hrd-t-w r ms-tst lin® ne hrd-t-w nty [1-Jiret r ms-tao ney mtioey di-t net "fs T2 nm sw! .. . m pryet 
fk) Abs br rnp-t, “Thou hast caused [my heart to be satisfied] with 21 (deben) of silver. . - 
as thy endowment. To the children whom thou hast borne to me together with the child[ren 
whom] thou wilt bear to me belong everything which is mine together with that which 
1 shall acquire. Thy eldest son is my eldest son among the children whom thou hast borne 
together with the children whom thou wilt bear to me, I am to give to thee 72 (measures) 
of "wheat! in "grain! ... as thy food and elothing yearly.’ Here, in the last sentence quoted, 
the conjunctive mfws does not continue the mood and tense of any preceding verb, but is 
used independently. In this independent use mtics is to be translated as an independent 
future, implying obligation; thus it has here the sense, ‘I am (obliged) to give to you... . 
Spiegelberg has pointed out a similar usage following « conditional elause,* but there are 
many examples where, as in this document, there is no conditional clause actually present 
or implied. Earlier occurrences of this usage with the same wording as 4526. Al are the 
marriage settlements Karira 1/1 and Rylands 10/2. Ostrakon Strassburg d. 1545/7 has 
miwet pr n pry wy, ‘You are to be in my house’. Thompson has published a demotie 
ostrakon of magical content which, in line 4, reads, mtwew thbew hr mu, “They are to be 
sprinkled with water’ (so translated by Thompson).* Similarly, in the Magical Papyrus, 
mtwek di-+t, “You are to put (if in something)’, follows the name of the ingredient.’ In leases 
the independent use of mfwe often oceurs following the neighbours of the property, where 
it begins a new thought; ef., for instance, Berlin 8102/13, mtwey sks, ‘I am to plough’,* 


1 | believe that the translation of sah by ‘endowment’ is established for its usage in “documents of 
enh’ by the foregoing discussion. Moreover, aoch a meaning is entirely in keeping with the use of stn) 
in other cases, such as, for instance, Brussels 3,/2, Spiegelberg, Die demotiachen Papyrus d. Mares Koyaur 
du Cinguantencire, Pls. iv, vy, translated also by Sethe, Birgechafteurk., 720 ff. 

2 Spiegelberg, Dem. (ir., § 152. 

? Spiegelberg, VBP, 1, 21. This document is dated about 342-392 a.c.; ef. tid, 28. 

‘ Griffith, op. cit., Pl. xlviii. This document is dated 315 a.c. I am indebted to Edgerton for this and 
the two following references. 

4 Edgerton, op. cit., 10, 13. * Thompson, PS HA 35, 96 ff. 

' Griffith and Thompeon, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, Pls. xi/21-22, xii/2s, 
Edgerton has called my attention to a similar uaage in the Dendera texts pointed out by Junker, Sprachliche 
Verachiedenheiten in den Inachrifien von Dendera, §, § 17. 2. 

* Spiegelberg, Demotiache Papyrus... . Berlin, Pl. xxx. Tam modebted to Hughes for calling my 
attention to this usage in leases. 
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similarly, Strassburg 9/11, mfiwey di-t mo rref, ‘Tam to put water on it’) A closely parallel 
use is found in P. Michigan Inv. No. 4244. 4a/17-19, ‘Thou hast claim on me again (in 
regard to) the law of the agreement (#) which I made to thee on the document of endow- 
ment ... a8 well as the law of the agreement aforesaid, making two agreements, and I will 
do (miso) for thee their law’. Many parallels to this last mght be quoted.* 





4. The Use of m-s: with the Meaning ‘pertaining to’ 

In P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. C2, the ‘Document of Cession™ of the sale of half of 
a house, the property is described as ‘thy half part of the house... together with the 
half part of tts courtyard which is south of it 'nty! [m-sref|'. The restoration is based on 
P. Michigan Inv. No, 4244. 1/5, ‘thy house... together with thy courtyard m-st«f south 
of it’, and P. Miehigan Inv. No. 4244. fa/2, ‘the birth hy(-t) of the ibises together with 
the southern ‘house! of the ibis and the falcon nty m-srs'. Literally, m-sr means ‘behind’, 
but I believe that in the usages above quoted m-sr is to be taken in the sense of * pertaining 
to’.” and that nty m-sr<f (or nty m-sres) is to be translated ‘which pertains to it’. The use 
of m-sr In this sense does not seem to have been recognized previously; however, Hughes 
has called my attention to a similar usage in Rylands 17.5 In the body of the document, 
line 3, the property 1s deseribed as ‘the house... comprising a chamber, a vestibule, a 
staircase below upward’, but in the agreement made by the wife of the seller, the property 
is described as pryef “wy irm nz nty m-sref nty hry. Griffith had taken the latter phrase to 
mean ‘they that have claim on him', ‘those things that (are written) after it',* or ‘those 
things which follow 1t’,? but is it not rather ‘his house and those things which pertain to 
it aforesaid’? A similar usage is found in P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526, B2/x-8, pr sf... 
mi-st  dny-t ps pr Gy, ‘the document ... pertaining to the half part of the house’, paral- 
lellad by o passage in Louvre 2494-2457, sé n wy m-sr pry GCwy, ‘document of cession per- 
taining to my house’.§ 


5. The Title rb¢ and ‘Letters of Agreement’ 


Spiegelberg has published a fragmentary papyrus, Loeb 62, in which one of the persons 
named therein bears the title Gi." Since at that time no parallel documents were known, 
it was not possible to ascertain the import of this title nor to have any clear idea as to the 
nature of the document. However, in the group of Michigan papyri from Philadelphia 
there are two documents, both fragmentary, which contain the title ¢rbf, and one of these 
is complete enough to enable us now to determine the nature of the transaction with which 
the man bearing this title is associated. 

P. Michigan Inv. No. 4200, written in the twentieth year of Epiphanes, is badly pre- 


1 Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Papyrus d. Strosstuerger Bibliothek, Pl. vii. 

* Edgerton has called my attention to a similar usage in o hieratic text from the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
Spiegelbery, ZAL8 63, 12, 1. 0. 

* Seidl questions my translation of «fn wy as ‘cession’, and points out to me that it should be translated 
‘Abstandsurkunde* rather than ‘Aession’; ef. the remarka by Partech in Spiegelberg, Die demotiachen 
Papyri Houwnealdt, 12* ff. However, since the translation ‘cession’ ia customary in English, I have con- 
tinued to use this term, but I donot seek by such a translation to imply any partioular juristic interpretation. 

* Tica dots not appear to have this meaning in Coptic; ef. Crum, Copt. Diet., 314. 

* Griffith, op. cit., Pl. Inv, pp. 273 ff. 142 ff. © Thid., 274, 0. 6. ” Shed, 144. n, 8 

" Revillout, Chresiomathie dématique, 212. 

" Spicgelborg, Die demotischen Popyri Loeb, Pl. xxxiv, and cols. $44. Spiegelherg had read the title 
th, without the /, but this can be seen on the facsimile, L 7, and is confirmed by the Michigan documents, 
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served, and only fragments of the upper portion of this document remain. Followimg the 
protocol, the document reads: 


The agreement to which [.... Pajneith the younger, son of 'Orses!, [his mother (being) .... , 
and] the woman "Tikas, daughter of Teos, her mother (being) *[Ta]nas, came... . im the presence 
of [the rif] Pneferos, son of Petesouchos, (in) year 20, Choiak. 

("They spoke] i in the presence of the ¢ri¢ Pnefer[os] aforesaid, saying: 

We have given’ to thee the letter of agreement (t* #-t An) (‘whose conditions" ‘are written 
below’ (concerning) the house which we bought [from . .].. Patous [the younger, son of] 'Patous!, 
[....]-. of which Paneith the younger, son of ["Orses™], owns [....].. half ‘on its’ western "side!, 
and [*Tikas, daughter of Teos], owns [.... half on its eastern side]. 


The ownership of the property is confirmed by P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. C1, 2, 
recording the sale of the eastern half of the house to *Tikas, and noting the previous (?) 
sale of the western half to Paneith. 

In P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Bi the lower portion of another ‘Letter of Agree- 
ment’ is preserved, and from what is extant, together with some help from 4200 and 
Loeb 62, the missing part can be restored with a considerable degree of certainty. With 
the restorations it reads: 


[The agreement to which *Tikas, daughter of Teos, her mother (being) *Tanas, and Hor, (son 
of) Patous, his mother (being) "Nebwotia!, came in the presence of the rh Peteliris, (son of)...., in 
year .., month... 

'They spoke! in the presence of the ‘riy Peteiiris aforesaid, saying: 

We have given to thee the letter of agreement .... (in regard to) 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver. 

The woman *Tikas, daughter of Teos, aforesaid, says it (in the presence of) Peteliris, the ¢rfy 
aforesaid : 

Hor, (son of) Patous, aforesaid, has given to me 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver... ., principal and 
mterest, in year .., month ..; I have received them from his hand; my heart is satisfied there- 
with ; they are complete without any remainder. 

T have given to him the document of specie payment and the document of cession pertaining 
to my half-part of the house..... 

If L have piven the 150 (deben) 4 Kite of silver (at the rate of) 24 (tite) of copper to 2 kite (of 
silver) aforesaid to Hor, (son of) Patousa, aforesaid, by year 22, 'Mecheir!, the last day, the appointed 
time, he shall give to me the document of specie payment and the document, of cession, making 
two documents which are in his possession, and he shall be far (from) the tri (in regard to) this 
letter of agreement which is in] his [possession, making] "three! documents. He shall [give them 
to me without citing any title or] any matter in the world. 

If T have not given the 150 (deben) 4 dite of silver (at the rate of) 24 (kite) of copper to 2 kite 
(o£ silver) aforesaid to Hor, (son of) Patous, by year 22, "Mecheir', the last day, the appointed time 


* Dim. Seid] has raise] the question, which also occurred to me, as to whether the use of the perfect 
here refers to the present document or to a 4! An given at some previous time, to which thia document 
refers. I am of the opinion, however, that in spite of the use of the perfect tense of the verb, the letter 
agreement which has been given to the trlf is the document 4200 itself. Note that Loch 62/8 speaks of 
[ot Am{-tr)) ty fery (the restoration is certain) being given (the verb must be restored) a ¢rf-f, ic. into the 
hand of the ‘rif, though the actual agreement follows, having been mentioned previously only in the intro- 
ductory clause, *The agreement to which A and B came’. So, too, in cessions, such as, for instance, BLM, 
LO61G; B..1/6-7, ef. Glanville, Griftth Studies, Pl, xvii, the sentence ‘I will make for thee the document 
aforesaid” js followed immediately by ‘Thou hast claim on me in regard to the law of the document of 
specie payment which I have made for thee [on a certain date], making two documents which / Aare made 
for thee". It does not seem improbable that through a juristic fiction the sentence, ‘We have given to thee 
the letter of agreement’, may refer to the document in which this sentence is contained, even though the 
writing of the document is not yet completed, and has not yet been handed over to the trig, 
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aforesaid, I will be far from him (in regard to) the document of specie payment and the document 
of cession, making two documents which are in his possession, and I will be far (from) the trb¢ 
(in regard to) this letter of agreement which 1s in his possession, making three documents. They 
shall be given to him! without citing any title or any matter in the world. I shall be far from 
thim™ (in regard to) my half part, the measurements of which and the neighbours of which are 
written above. He shall pay its twentieth to the bank of Pharach (on) a ards within ten days 
after the appomted time aforesaid. | 

The farmer Petearmotis, (son of) Patous, the husband of *Tikas, daughter of Teos, aforesaid, 
stands and says: 

Write and do everything aforesaid; my heart is satisfied therewith, 

The farmer Hor, (s0n of) Patous, aforesaid, says it (in the presence of) Peteliris, the ¢rht aforesaid: 

If the woman *Tikas, danghter of Teos, aforesaid, has given to me the 150 (deben) 4 kute of 
silver aforesaid at the appointed time aforesaid, [ will give to her the document of specie payment 
and the document of cession which are in my possession. I will be far (from) the ‘ri (in regard 
to) [this letter] of agreement, making three documents, and I will give them to her. 

If I have not given to her the documents aforesaid at the appointed time aforesaid of giving 
to me the money aforesaid which she shall do, I will give 300 (deben) of silver to the burnt offerings 
and the [libations] of Pharaoh Ptolemy, (son of) Ptolemy, in the month named, She shall have 
claim on me to give to her the documents aforesaid still, without citing any title or any matter 
in the world. 





In Loeb 62, Heriens the younger, son of Kasanoupis and Kollauthis, and Pneferos, son 
of Petesouchos and Teos, come to an agreement in the presence of the ¢rbt "Herieus', son of 
Petearmotis, In this ease Pneferos has given to Herieus the younger 70 deben of silver. 
As security, Herieus the younger has given to Poeferos a ‘document of 21 (deben) of silver of 
the treasury of Ptah, refined’, which Heriens the younger made in the name of Pneferos 
and that of Taonnophris, his daughter, on the day on which Pneferos gave the 70 deben 
of silver to Herieus the younger, If Herieus the younger repays the 70 deben of silver by 
the time appointed, he is to be given back the document of 21 deben of silver; if he does 
not repay the money by the time appointed, it would seem that the document of 21 deben 
Of silver is to continue in force.* The other provisions, including those concerning the ¢rb}, 
are the same as those in 4526. B1.* 

Thos we have three documents, called * Letters of Agreement,’ in the case of the Michigan 
papyri, and simply an ‘Agreement’ in the case of Loeb 62, all containing a reference to 
‘rbt, wotten within a period of thirteen years,’ and possibly coming from the same com- 


' J. to Hor, 7 Or possibly, ‘from them". 

* T om of the opinion that this document of 21 deben of silver was a document of endowment: note 
BM. 10504, Thompeon, A Fowily Archive from Siul, Pls. xxvi, xxvii, hiss a dosuvsuntod $1 deca eooae 
marriage settlement, ia not called a document of endowment, but has provisions for o vearly stipend: cf. 
P 76,n. 6, above. Cf. also P. dém. Bibl. Nat. Paris 219, transliterated and translated by Spiegelberg, V BP, 
1, 41 £., where the document of endowment is made out to the father for his danghter. I do not believe that 
it is necessary to consider the document of 21 deben of silver mentioned in Loeb 62 ns a marriage settle- 
ment, and the fact that it might be cancelled by the repayment of the money would seem to weigh against 
this, However, if it ia a document of endowment, this would explain its valoe as & security, 

* This summary of Loch 62 is based on a restoration I have made of that document. I hope to be 
able to publish o facsimile of this restoration, together with a discussion of the document, in the near future. 

= 4200 is dated in the twentieth year of Epiphanes. 4526. Bl has the twenty-second year of the same 
reign a8 the date on which the payment of the money falls due, and if, as I believe possible, it concerns the 
property which is mentioned in 4200, and for which we have the record of the sale, P. Mich. Inv. No. 4528. 
Ol, 2, alo dated in the twentieth year, it must have been executed at Lana RE oe Pea: In. 
Loeb 62 the repayment of the money is due in the eighth year of Philometor (ef, 1. 13), and there is good 
reason to suppose that the latter ipolinhdint wk srosthees fac the ae anil eae: 
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munity.’ Each document records the appearance of two parties before the ¢rbt, in whose 
presence they have set forth the agreement to which they have come. The nature of the 
transaction and the responsibility of each party in connexion therewith are recorded in 
this letter of agreement, which is then delivered to the ‘rbt, and which he holds until the 
conditions therem set forth are fulfilled, at which time he turns over the document to 
whichever party is entitled to it. In 4900 the conditions of the agreement are lost; both 
4256. B1 and Loeb 62 are concerned with « loan of money and the security thereof. 

Bnietly, in 4526, Bi the situation is this. The woman *Tikas has borrowed from Hor 
a sum of money which, with its interest,? amounts to 150 deben 4 kite of silver. In return 
she has given to him as surety documents of specie payment and cession, the title to her 
half-part (of a house). Such a transaction was, for all purposes, a mortgage, though it is 
different from those published by Spiegelberg, which deseribe the amount loaned and the 
property involved,* and from Hauswaldt 18, republished with commentary by Sethe, in 
which the first document is a tentative document of specie payment, describing the pro- 
perty and giving the amount loaned, and the second a cession, evidently made after the 
loan had fallen due and was not paid, i.e. a foreelosure.* Since Hor held the documenta 
which gave him title to the property, it was necessary to make a record of this transaction 
to ensure that the conditions of this contract would be fulfilled. For this purpose *Tikas 
and Hor came before a third and disinterested party, the ‘rit Peteiiris,? and set forth the 
conditions and obligations of the contract in the letter of agreement which remained in 
the possession of the ¢rbt until the contract was fulfilled either by the repayment of the 
loan or the forfeiture of the security. In Loeb 62 the conditions, allowing for the difference 
in the nature of the security, are the same. 

Aside from holding this letter of agreement, it would seem that the ‘rit had no other 
responsibilities. His duties come to an end on the day the repayment of the money is due, 
and the letter of agreement is delivered to the person legally entitled to it; if the loan has 
been repaid, to *Tikas in 4526. Bl, and to Herieus the younger in Loeb 62: if the loan 
has not been repaid, then to Hor in 4526. B1, and to Pneferos in Loch 62.8 And since, 
if the loan is repaid, *Tikas and Heriens the younger respectively are then in possession 
of the letters of agreement, it is they, and not the ¢rit, who must enforce the penalty in 
case the documents given as security are not returned, as Seidl has pomted out to me. 

' Spiegelberg believed that, because the parties concerned were ‘servants of Hathor mistress-of- Aphro- 
ditopolis’, Loeb 62 came from Aphroditopolis. However, we know from other documenta in the Michigan 
group from Philadelphia, all of which belong to the sume family, that the huhand and the father-in-law 
of *Tikas were also ‘servants of Hathor mistress-of-Aphroditopolia’, and it seems probable that Panecith 
and Petetiris, the ‘rij, also bore this designation. The two other documenta known to me which have in 
them this designation also come from Philadelphia; ef. P. demot. Zenon 6/2, 5, Spiegelberg, he demofischen 
Urkunden des Zenon-Archiva (Demotische Studien, vi), p. 14, Pl. v: BM. 10616. A4/1, Glanville, op, cit: 
Pi. xvi (Glanville, op. cit., 156, had read Hert (?) for what is certainly tp-ih-t), Since Philadelphia is the 
known provenance of the other papyri which contain ‘servants of Hathor ihistress-of-Aphroditopolia’, it 
would seem at least possible that Loeb 62 also came thence, 

* The words dig/ ma do not appear in the extant portion of the document, but it ja probable, aa in 
Loeb 62, that the amount named represented both principal and interest. 

* Spiegelberg, Hee. Troe. 31, 01 ff. * Scthe, Biurygachafieurk., No, 12, pp. 246 fF. 

* We do not possess the beginning of 4526. 1, burt it seems probable, from ite nature, that the opening 
clauses were parallel to 4200 and Loeb 62. 

* The documents make no provision for the preecntation to the ‘rif of evidence as to whether the loan 
haa or has not been repaid. The question still remains as to what assurance the ‘rif might have had in 
regard to which of the two parties was legally entitled to the agreement after the date on which the loan 
fell due, 

M 


It is probable, therefore, that ¢rbt is the legal title for a disinterested party who has in 
his care the record of a transaction in order that there may be available such a record 
in case the contract is not fulfilled. In the ease of non-fulfilment or dispute, this record 
could be used as a basis for suit, though this is not stated. Further, I believe that the 
office of ¢rbt was not regularly established, but that, in all probability, a private individual 
functioned us such only for the period of his responsibility. In 4200 the ¢rbt is one Pneferos, 
son of Petesouchos ;in Loeb 62 one of the contracting parties 1s Pneferos, son of Petesouchos, 
who is there a farmer. If these two documents do come from the same community in 
Philadelphia, it is possible that we have the same person mentioned in exch document, 
and that the man acting as ¢rb{ in 4200 was a farmer by occupation. 

We have, in these papyr, anew type of legal document, with no known parallels among 
contemporary papyri,! and a new juristie functionary. Having established the function of 
the ¢rbf in the documents P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. B1 and Loeb 62, we need some word 
by which this title can be translated. Seid] has suggested that the duties of the ¢rbf would 
indicate that he served as a ‘trustea’, and I provisionally accept this translation.* 

One further word must be said. ‘Tho foregoing discussion is based on 4525. Bi and 
Loeb 62. Since the terms of the agreement in 4200 are lost, we can only presume that the 
duties of the rb] in this case were similar. But since both 4526. B1 and Loeb 62 are con- 
cerned with the loan of money and the security thereof, while 4200 seems, at least, to deal 
with no euch matters, we cannot be certain of the duties of the trbf in connexion with that 
document, Perhaps 420) was an agreement dealing with the property nehts of each person 
in regard to the house of which each owned half. If this be true, the responsibility of the 
rb} in holding the document would extend over a considerable period of time. 





* There is some degree of similarity between the duties of the ‘rif and the well-known syngraphopAyiax 
of the Greek papyri. Puy ae aren cones See one of the witnesses who holds the document, 
while the rf has a dofinite juristic function in connexion with the dowument itself, in which he and hia 
duties are mentioned. 

Seidl calla my attention to a evyypady aefs er plore: (ef. M., Car., No. 233, pp. 257 f.), and he points 
out that the giving of the two title documents in 4526. Bl is also an ony dr more, bot that, in 4526. Bl 
we have the rij, whose duty it is to wateh over the observation of this mons. 

* The duties and the position of the vif having been determined, it is doubtful whether this word 
can be connected etymologically with the Coptic apr ' pledge’, ‘deposit of money" from 37 ‘take in 
pledge, give in pledge’. 
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THE MANSION OF LIFE AND THE MASTER OF THE 
KING’S LARGESS 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


With Plates v, vi 


Tue present article on the || —, var. |}, hwt-tnh is intended as the prelude to a longer study 
on the C3fc7 pr-n} to appear in JE'A 24, part 2. The cara or ‘House of Life’ is well 
known as a place connected with the activities of the most learned scribes of Egypt, and 
the question arises whether the (4|—, which our materials present as on the whole a much 
older designation, is identical with the (7-43 or to be distinguished from it. In order to 
differentiate between the two I render [7] — as ‘Mansion of Life’. It must be acknowledged 
at the outset that one piece of evidence speaks in favour of identity. ‘Chis is the Famine 
stela of Sehél (No. 31 of my article on pr-tih) where King Djoser appeals to the learned 
Imbhotep for information about the sources of the Nile, and the famous sage asks permission 
to be allowed to consult the ancient books in the ‘ Mansion of Life’ (_]|4—[] = 2). How- 
ever, the other evidence on a= which [ have collected is so inimical to the notion of 
identity that some means must necessarily be found of explaining away this isolated instance, 
Was it a simple error on the part of the Ptolemaic authors of the Famine text, designed to 
give if a specious archaic colouring? If, on the contrary, the identification rests upon a true 
tradition, then I see no alternative to supposing that the term [?|— in the earliest Dynastic 
times referred to two heterogeneous buildings. 


I 

The chief source for the [2|-— is the title = [7], also more shortly written © /¥), of 
which according to Junker, (riza I], 65 the Berlin Dictionary knows thirty examples, all of 
them of the Old Kingdom. My own collection consists of only twenty, but these seem a 
sufficient basis for inferences, unless Junker'’s mention of a variant .¥ jp,’ applies to more 
than the one example in Borchardt, Grabd. d. K. Ne-user-ret, 121, which Kees (Re-Heiligtum, 
m1, 26) had interpreted in that manner. Reference to Borchardt’s publication shows that 
the sign surrounding the + is as Jarge as [| and is completely destroyed on two sides, Since 
the owner of the tomb 4.7 5 Djedjeminekh possesses (op. cit., 121) several other titles 
which are regular concomitants of the title in question, it is extremely unlikely that the 
reading ‘ is correct. Again, much stress has been laid on a supposed variant *|2]# in 
Mar., Mast., p. 109 (B 16). Apart from the isolated character of this variant, I doubt its 
existence, Mariette quotes three (or four?) legends from the tomb. One gives the name 
clearly as }-=-|/ ‘Ankhyeres,a name found elsewhere. Another ends with |}, where, if # 
is part of the preceding title, it is a part never found elsewhere, whereas a ‘controller of 
the palace’ belongs to the aforementioned regular concomitants of & )[7]—. In the third 
legend the ending is * 7) #}<= ||. Is it not possible that #2 .c- {| Seshat-tankhyeres is the 
full name, and that * Seshat and +-=-|| ‘Ankhyeres are alternative abbreviations of it 7 

‘ Another possible view would be that the names Seshat and ‘Ankhyeres are really distinct names, For 
two names for the same person immediately following one another sce Junker, op. cit., 112-14. In that Case, 





1 do not understand the formation, but if the final -¢ is the pronominal suffix, a suppressed 
element referring to a goddess might partly explain ~=|], In any ease, it would surely be 
rash to rest the identity of [2] with cara on so hypothetical an association with the goddess 
of writing. 

If we examine with care the examples of * }/9\—, we shall find that a considerable 
number place that title at or near the conclusion of the series dealt with by Blackman in 
his important article (JEA 5, 148 ff.) on ©1°G"4— ‘the House of the Morning’.* The in- 
scriptions usually begin with Il] ‘Unique friend’, and continue with such titles as | [% 
‘Chief Nekhebite’, ¢{] ‘Controller of the Palace’ and ¥ | —A-—"? ft, * Cy ‘Master of the 
secrets of the House of the Morning’. Examples where * | ¥|= is added to these or to 
some of them are Leps., Dkm., 1, 36, ¢; 86,b; Mar., Mast., D2, D 21, D 47, D 49; Steindorif, 

jrab d. Ti, 26; Junker, Giza IJ, Fig, 18 opp. p. 150; Selim Hassan, Excavations 1930-1931, 
pp. 110, 190; Cairo 55 = Borchardt, Statuen, p. 49; Cairo 171 = op. cit., p. 121; also the 
case discussed above from the pyramid of King Neweserr@. Now Blackman has shown that 
the ‘ House of the Morning’ was the place where the king’s toilet was performed, and several 
of the associated epithets prove that they form a factually related series arranged with some 
regard for a consecutive order of events. Thero are definite grounds for thinking that the 
‘Chief Nekhebite’ had duties connected with the royal crowns (Blackman, op. cit., 149, 
n. 2), and so too had the {2 ‘Keeper of the royal diadem’ (Wb., 1, 256, 17)* which, as 
Blackman has seen (op. cit., 152), belongs to the series and is at least twice (Leps,., Dkm., 0, 
86,¢; Mar., Mast., 1 49) in close conjunction with * %/2)—.4 Another unique epithet that 
points in the same direction is || J—‘,, ‘beautifying Horus’, ic. the king, which occurs 
between (—)] © and [¢) => '§,|-] in the tomb of Debehni (Leps., Dim., 11, 37, a). 

Blackman seems to me to have overstressed the religious aspect of the House of the 
Morning. The temples undoubtedly possessed a chamber of that name which was the 
counterpart of our modern vestry, and which was used when the king himself, instead of a 
priest as his usual deputy, participated in the religious services. But a close scrutiny of the 
aforesaid series of titles makes it certain that they refer merely to the court ceremonial. 
The significant title 7} ‘Controller of the Palace’ is nearly always a constituent. Now as 
Blackman has not failed to point out (op. cit., 160 ff.), the natural sequel to the matutinal 
toilet is breakfast. He does not put it exactly in those words, nor has he connected the title 
AIF with the king's repasts. ‘This is the further step that T desire to take, and the 
corollary to be added is that the [#] was that part of the palace where the Pharaoh lived and 
had his being; here, in particular, he must have partaken of bis meals, attended no doubt 
by his queen and family and not impossibly by other members of his household. 


however, there would be the diffioulty that the fominine Seshat i# a very inappropriate name for a man, 
unless indeed it were iteclf a shortening for zome such name as Hetep-seahat. 

‘In Blackman's detailed enumeration he sometimes shops short before our tithe, which he renders 
‘Supervisor of the Contributions in the House of Life’, is reached; cf. however his Noa. 3 (8, y), 6 (a, A), 
7.3, U1. 

2 The stela Brit. Mus. 101 recently re-edited in JEA 21, 1 ff, is interesting as combining this with other 
epithets connected with the king's toilet, see op. ew, 4, nm. 2. 

* The latter instance gives for ini, which we know to be the true reading from later vurianta. While 
Sethe's view that | in the Old Kingdom determines the pictographic character of the sign it follows is in 
the main undoubtedly correct, such exceptions as this urge caution, So too in # single instance of the early 
Fifth Dynasty we find *! (Junker, op. cit., 147), though we know from the plural * 5 (eg. Mar., 
Maat., D 2, p. 248) and from the isolated singular * (op. cif,, D 49, p. 312) that Ari should be read. The 
note on the reading WH., m, 139, 1, ahonld be reconsidered accordingly. 
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The spuce at my disposal makes it impossible to set forth at length the different series 
of titles among which * )./9|— occurs, but any one who will take the trouble to look up 
the references above given will see that this title usually occurs after those relating to the 
king 6 toilet, and not seldom immediately or shortly before the personal name.’ This posi- 
tion seems to me highly significant. The toilet necessarily precedes the meal, and when the 
meal is over little remains to be said. 

IT am not sure whether the title +), /7)_= ‘Administrator of Praising-Horuz- 
at-the-front-of-heaven', which occurs almost immediately after * jp|?] in the tomb of 
Debehni (Leps., Dkm., 1, 37, a) and shortly before it in that of Wepemnofret (Selim Hassan, 
op. cul., Fig. 219, opp. p. 190) may likewise have reference to the royal meal. At all events 
it belongs to the same series of titles, and to the latter part of it (see Mar., Mast., D 2, p. 176; 
T) 47, p. 307; D 49, p. 312), and Bethe (in Garstang, Mahdsna and Bét Khallaf, 21) has shown 
that #53, /f)—= was a royal vineyard." Hence the administrator of that vineyard may also 
have had the privilege of bringing its produce direct to the king's table. In more than one 
early inscription (Louvre B1 and 2; Berlin 1141, 1142; see Weill, De. et I] Te. dyn. éy., 
Pis. vi, vii) the title } 7, ie. ak ‘controller of the two seats’, though not, I think, actually 
in the above-quoted series of titles, occurs in close connexion with 2S, and the unique 
variant {> # [4] ‘controller of the two seats in the Mansion of Life’ (Leps., Dkm., 1, 81) 
encourages us to believe that this office was connected with the throne upon which Pharaoh 
sat whilst eating. Since even an absolute monarch would be unlikely to occupy two chairs 
simultaneously, perhaps here the reference is to the respective seats of king and queen, who 
will have taken their meals together like any other man and wife of exalted birth; however, 
the usual reference of dual designations to Upper and Lower Egypt counsels caution. 
Another title found in company with * || (Junker, op. cit., 159; Selim Hassan, op. cit., 111) 
or else with {> # (Leps., Dkm., 11, $1) is }§.a ‘Controller of the black wine-jar’, which, if 
my translation is eorrect, tells its own tale? 

The above combinations would, however, lack their indispensable foundation unless it 
could be shown that the title * was closely bound up with the notion of feasting and with 
the supplies for feasting. Maspero (Etudes ég., 11, 207-9) defined the function of the % with 
rough accuracy as that of a ‘maitre d'hétel’, but in my opinion he went astray in envisaging 
[¥] as ‘la chapelle du temple local qui contenait les statues du double d’un Pharaon'. The 
besetting sin of Eeyptologists, or to speak more charitably, the inevitable result of the 
nature of their material, 1s to attribute religions or funerary import to contexts which hava 
no need of it. It must never be forgotten that the outstanding characteristic of Keyptian 
ritual and belief was to set the life of the gods and the dead on precisely the same footing 
as the life of the living. Henee what we find enacted in religions and funerary scenes is 
extremely likely to have had its counterpart in any wealthy household, and particularly in 
that of the Pharaoh. Now Junker (op. cit,, 64-6) has shown with admirable clarity that 
Fourth Dynasty funerary repasts involved the co-operation of three officiants: (1) the 6 


| 


wdpw or ‘butler’, who evidently derived his role from the service of the living, (2) the &=> 


' The order may be disturbed by auch factors aa the division of the titles into columns, compare (¢.9.) 
Lepa., Dbm., 0, 36, ¢ with ep. cit. 0, 37, a, and no one who knows the habite of Egyptian tomb-designers 
would expect a rigid invariahility in this respect. 

* So too, before Sethe, Maspero, Atudes ég., 1, 267-0. 

* Junker (op, eif., 181-2) discusses this title at length. On the ground of [4 Abr byt, with which it is 
frequently associated, he connects the title with the cult of Hathor. But even if this conjecture holds, jt 
need not necessarily waft ua from the scene of the royal banquet, where Hathor, as the goddess of wine and 
music, had, aa the story of Sinuhe shows, her own appropriate part to play, 


ity or ‘emmbalmer', who equally clearly was of funerary origin, and (3) the © hri wd. In 
his sensible discussion of the & Junker weighs the possibility that the funerary function of 
that personage may have had nothing to do with Ins earthly duties. I doubt if he would 
have been so cautious had he realized the continuity of the series of titles studied above. 

In the tombs the * is usually shown (see op. cit.) facing the deceased noble with nght 
arm stretched out to the level of the face (PI. vi, 1). This is the gesture of ‘calling’ or of 
‘address', and since the verb |_| = wdb may mean ‘to change’—the primary sense in Coptic, 
see Crum, Dict., s.v. orywth—no less than ‘to turn’, I thought for a moment that = might 
senify the servant who changed the various courses constituting the menu. That was doubt- 
less the function indicated by the aforesaid gesture, though in the funerary application the Ls 
apparently did not actually mention the items themselves, but recited the appropriate 
formulae punning upon their names as set forth in the Pyramid Texts. However, Junker 
observes that the legend accompanying this gesture is J=\> or 7 or $°—8 or H—® 
(op. cif., 65: also the detailed apecification, 62-9) ; the words }_J= © are conspicuous by their 
absence. The conclusion to be drawn is that though the gesture ~} represents the * chang- 
ing the courses and acting, in Maspero’s words, as the maitre d’hdtel, nevertheless this is not 
the exact function expressed in the name *. As regards the reading of that title, the 
interpretation of ¢ as fri has already been justified (above p. 84, n. 9). The element = 
is undoubtedly to be read wcdb. Not only is wdb a technical term in connexion with offerings, 
but also the pun in the Ramesseum dramatic papyrus 125 (Sethe, Dramatische Texte, 227) 
isconclusive. There, as the officiant named *_}) comes into play, the words 7 =e, 
are spoken, being supposed to be addressed by Horus to Seth. We are not concerned with 
the meaning of that utterance; its only interest to us here is that it proves the reading 
hri wdb. That Sethe’s attempt to interpret the title *' as ‘with turned face’ was a mistake 
is proved by the reading of the first element as bri. To take wdb in this title as the word 
for ‘shore’, which is the view adopted by Wb., 1, 409, 4 and hesitatingly also by Kees, 
Kulturgeschichte, 22,* is in the last degree improbable, since iedb ‘shore’ refers to a tract of 
sand rather than to cultivated fields, and if, as seems likely from the fact that the * appears 
to have superintended the official ‘counting of the cattle’? he was concerned not merely 
with the royal banquets, but with the supplies for the same, & sand-bank surely is a very 
unlikely souree for the best vegetables? For these reasons | am strongly of opinion 
that Junker, op. cit., 65 is right in taking wdh in our title as the infinitive or as a nomen 
actionis from | |= in connexion with offerings—he renders ‘zuwenden' or ‘ Zawendung'— 
and this suggestion is reinforeed by the fact that the single sign = occurs at least twice 
as an abbreviation for that verb, see > |45 $0 Pyr., 115, ¢; 5-29 Bissing, Gem-ni-kai, u, 
FL 30 (see below). 

Fortunately we are not without evidence to show what the verb wdb means in ita tech- 
nical funerary sense. There are two scenes (Pls. v; vi, 2) where this verb is written above an 
officiant at a funerary banquet. The Sixth Dynasty representation from the tomb of 
Kagemni (PI. ¥) is more eloquent and lavish of detail than such scenes are wont to be. To 
the left (op. cit., Pl. 27) sits the great man before a table of offerings over which, as is seen 
from the identical set of scenes on the opposite wall (Pls, 16-19), was once mseribed the com- 
plete menu, ic. the now stereotyped longer list of offerings. Before him to the nght (Pl. 29) a 

! Kees formerly read the word os shf ‘fields", sce Bissing-Keea, Untersuchungen tu dem Reliefs aus dem 
Re-Heilighum, 21. 

? Op. cit. (in the Inst note), 20, 

' The passages quoted by Kees, op. cit., 21 show at least that the ‘scribes of the house of the fri wb’ 
{see below) were often simultaneously ‘scribes of the fielda’, 
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FUNERARY RITES FROM TWO FIFTH DYNASTY TOMBS 
1, From the tomb of Hetpéeshet, Junker, (rica J7, p. 187, Fig. 33 
2, From the tomb of Ratwér, Leps. Din. 1, 84 
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priest pours water from a tall jar over the hands of a kneeling man, and the logie of the 
situation demands that the latter should be either Kagemni himself, or a ka-priest imper- 
sonating him.* For this is the rite of 7 (2 ‘water-pouring’ with which every feast began, 
and it cannot be doubted that the hands therein to be washed were those of the beneficiary 
himself, not of those attending upon him. The subsequent events follow in cinematographic 
fashion. T'wo ‘lector-priests’ (m] }), or it may be the same one performing his function in 
alternative manners, recite the appropriate spells or read them from an extended papyrus- 
roll. ‘The three kneeling figures shown in the attitude @ are probably echoing those spells 
to a breast-thumping accompaniment, The earlier countet s to this scene, of which 
Pl. vi, 1 gives an example, attrilmte these ceremonial acts to the © hri wdb and to the }= 
‘embalmer’ respectively. Further to the nght in the tomb of Kagemm (op, cit., Pl. 29, 
cf. 19) is the lector-priest again, his feet turned in the opposite direction and trailing behind 
him the long brush known from later texts to have been made of the hdn-plant. This, as 
indicated by the legend [7 )_ ¢ ‘Recitation. Removing the foot’, is the well-known rite 
performed when the ceremonies connected with the daily ritual of the dead or of the gods 
were brought to a close, when in fact the officiating priest left the enlt-chamber? Thus far 
the scenes in the tomb of Kagemni aré in no way abnormal; the foot-removing priest is 
seen again, ¢.g. in the tomb of Ptahhotpe (Paget-Pine, Pl. $5) and elsewhere (for references 
see Klehs, Reliefs d. alten Reiches, p. 138, n. 4; d. mitil. Reiches, p. 107). What is, however, 
entirely abnormal in Kagemmni is that the figure of the departing lector-priest ts followed by 
other figures enacting the hand-washing and the reciting of the spells all over again, only 
with some variation of the details (op. cit., Pls. 30, 31, cf. too 19; redrawn thence by Miss 
Broome, Pl. v). How is this repetition to be explained ‘ ? Hardly as a renewal of the rites 
before Kagemmi later on the same day. The words 5° °° wdb tht over the first kneeling 
man give the clue, and the same expression | Joe’ O is foun? in the much earlier representa- 
tion of the foot-removing priest shown im PI. vi, 2. In the last-named seen the priest in 
question even turns his face away from the owner of the tomb, thus giving all his attention 
to the man kneeling in front of him, hands stretched ont over a small table ready to receive 
the purifying flow of water. From various Old Kingdom texte it has been conjectured that 
wdb tht means ‘diversion of the food-offerings’ from one beneficiary to another? We know 
from many sources that food-offerings laid before the gods in their temples were subsequently 
taken thence and used for the benefit of the dead. Surely the scene in the tomb of Kagemm 
must indicate that the funerary gifts laid before him—in part, no doubt, as a 4 ¥ /\ from 
the king—were afterwards transferred to others who thus virtually became guests of his. We 
now understand how in the underground chamber of this same tomb the last item in the 
great offering-list is labelled | ¥ /\}_1.© ‘An offering which the king gives. Diversion of 
the food-offerings “ and why elsewhere le .q. Murray, Gaggera Mastabas, 1, PI. 18) the final 
items should be just those same items of hand-washing, censing, and fumigation which 
opened the entire ritual. The explanation evidently is that when the food-gifts from the royal 





* The latter alternative seems proved by Paget-Pirie, Tomb of Ptahhetep, 38, where the kneeling figure 
receives a proper name of his own. It is significant, however, that in Middle-Kingdom tombs the priest 
simply pours the water over an altar, no second officiant being present, see Newberry, Heni Hasan, 1, Pi. 18; 
Davies, Antefoker, Pl. 28. Since the tomb-owner waa dead and buried far away underground, in the funereal 
rite the hand-washing had either to take the semblance of a mere bation, or elae to be performed upon a 
deputizing ka-priest, On the other hand, in the depiction of this act the tomb-owner might well have been 
eometines intended. 

* Seo Exoursua II in Davies-Gardiner, Toms of Amenemhet, 13-4. 

* Firth-Gunn, T'eti Pyramid Cemeteries, p. 125. * Op, cit., p. 124. 
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paluce! had been placed before a favoured courtier, whether alive or dead, what remained 
over was carried to some other recipient, on this occasion probably a dead relative. That 
this explanstion is correct seems indicated by the title of a spell in the Libro det funerali 
fed. Schiaparelli, 11, p. 178) which occurs after the conclusion of the great hist of offerings and 
reads {—_ — { fa—|_Je=Or_, ‘Removing the foot in order to divert the food-offerings’” 
or, as we might paraphrase, ‘returning from the cult-chamber in order to carry the offermps 
elsewhere’. 

It is, however, chiefly in connexion with temple-offerings that the verb | _J= oceurs in 
this technical sense. The king was here always the theoretical donor, and his gift to the gods 
was as much an |. j\ ‘offering which the king gives’ as any presentation of food to a living 
courtier or dead relative or favourite. 'The much-quoted* examples of | |= and its derivative 
substantive || jf in the Old Kingdom inscriptions (Urk., 1, 87, 119; more obscurely 
op. cit., 26; also Pyr., 115) have all to do with ‘temples’ (||J >) or ‘divine offerings’ 
(| 4c) and refer to food-offerings secondarily passed on to a funerary cult. A piece of 
evidence not hitherto quoted in this connexion is ina tomb published by Selim Hassan 
(Excavations 1930-1931, Fig. 232); here beside a woman bringing various offerings on her 
head and a goose under her arm stand the words j || —=f]*+8%..... ‘They bring'— 
naturally to the deceased— the reversion (dbw) of divine offerings’. The rest of the legend 
is too fragmentary to be utilized. 

We have found the act of ‘diverting the food-offerings’ linked to the departure of the 
officiating priest from a funerary feast. It is evident, however, that the same act 1s equally 
much connected with the presentation before the new recipient. Henee we shall not be 
surprised to find also a spell entitled ~'3.,—{_J]=> 877) ‘Spell for entering in order to 
make the diversion of food-offerings', see Virey, Tombeau de Rekhmara, p. 122 = Schiaparelli, 
op. cit., 11, p. 277; ef. alao Calverley, Temple of Sethos J, u, Pl. 35. The text in the tomb of 
Rekhmiret deserves closer attention than I can here devote to it, but it contains the appeal 
to the deceased “Wash thyself and sit down to food; place (or are placed) thy hands upon 
it; |_)*, 1 the divine offerings are transferred’, Further, it is clear from the same text 
and from the gesture in the scene from Abydos that the wdb Uy can, after all, be equated 
with the | ¥ /; only evidently it is not the name of any single act, but covers an extended 
process involving the whole ceremonial of offering before two separate recipients. 

We have wandered far from the title 2 ${%| and the Mansion of Life, but applying to 
the title what we have learnt in the course of our investigations we may conclude that its 
bearer was the official presiding over the king's table, who saw to its supplies and who catered 
for the wants of his guests. The title itself strictly refers only to the last-named funetion 
and may be appropriately rendered as‘ Master of the (king's) Largess”. Since the royal gifts 
extended not only to the courtiers and the officials of his entourage,” but also to the gods and 
to the dead, it is clear that the chief holder of the title, qualified as ‘in the Mansion of Life’ 
or once, according to Junker (op. cif., 66) as[)]“ * ‘the King’s Master of Largess’ must 
have been at the bead of a large organization. He is often said to be ||=— ¥ $5 ‘giver 
of orders to the Masters of Largesses and his department, the = ‘the House of the Master[s ?) 
of Largess(es ?)', had its serihes and their overseers and instructors, For such further ramifica- 
tions see Junker, op. cit, 161; Gauthier, Ann, Serr. 22, 102-6; id., Personnel du diew Afin, 
$1-5.5 We can sum up the result of our inquiry by saying that the king's Master of Larges, 

' See the passages quoted Junker, op, cit., 71. * Ey. Firth-Gunn, op, eil., p. 125, 

? Hore Sinuhe, B 207-0 and 2. Boulag 18 throw light on the procedure. 

* Note the plural * Largesses" suggesting thet the gifts were many and diapersed im many directions. 

* It seeme likely, as Gauthier suggeata, that in later times "was misinterpreted aa containing a reference 


the official who presided over the royal meals in the king's ‘Mansion of Life’, hia living- or 
dining-room, was also the official in charge of the 47 /\, the gifts given by the king.’ It 
will be seen how different this conclusion ts from Kees’s conception of a * Dominenverwalter’ 
who carried on his avoeation in the ‘Gelehrtenschule’ known as the ‘House of Life’ Nor 
have I found much evidence which could justify Pirenne's definition of the © as the official 
‘qui dirigera, sous les dynasties memphites, les bureaux de l'impét’? though no doubt the 
king's kitchen was supplied largely from forced contributions from which, as at Coptos, a 
temple might be dispensed by roval decree. 





[ 

Four times in the Pyramid Texts the Mansion of Life is named in connexion with the 
obsoure goddess .° == Mafdet (Wb., 1, 29, 6) who is said to dwell there; the epithets in ques- 
tion are (7) _[FI— Pyr., 440, ¢; eta[F)= Pyr., 677, 2; 685, d; with the name of the goddess 
suppressed, Pyr., 672, b; ef. also at Edfu, Leps., Dkm., rv, 46, a, 26 32° 22" —[9], In 
all these passages this cat-like goddess is represented as killing a anake with her paw, and 
the context is a spell for protection against serpents. In the Pyramid Texts the spell is of 
course apphed to the protection of the dead king, but it seems very likely that this applica- 
tion 1s secondary and that the original intention of the spell was to benefit the living Pharaoh. 
If so, [7] may here once again designate nothing more than the living-rooma of the royal 
palace, and the goddess will represent either a real or imaginary creature kept for the pur- 
pose of hunting venomous anakes. One thinks of the mongoose, of which, ag Dr. Fraser of 
the Natural History Museum tells me, many mummified specimens are found in that Museum 
mixed up with the mummified cats. It is a serious difficulty that Mafdet as depicted on a 
very ancient monument (Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. 7, 4 recognized as part of op. cit., 11, 
Pl. 7, 10* by Sethe in Borchardt, Sahwret, 11, 78) looks more like a cat (s0 Sehifer) or panther 
(30 Sethe) than a mongoose; and, as Faulkner suggests, does not a mongoose kill rather 
with its mouth than with ita claws? On the other hand, the equally early representation 
(op.cu., 1, PL 7, 7; ef. Palermo Stone, rt., 4, 18) of the animal running up a q-sign is passably 
like & mongoose.’ Miss Broome and Miss Calverley tell me, however, that their cat at 
to the land-designation idj, We must bear in mind that in the Middlo Kingdom the officer connected with 
the Royal Table was known asf —[o 614, apparently wtrhw w ft Ak? (Lange-Schiifer, Grab- wd Denkateine, 
it, 55—H), the correlative term for the recipient being | aa? (op. cil, 63). 

* Junker, op. cit., 76 quotea with qualified favour Sethe's view (Dramat, Texte, 200, n. 1) that this 
expression originally meant ‘der Kinig sei gniidig und gebe", I fail to find a particle of evidence for the 
notion that this phrase ever incorporated a wish, and the aaid interpretation ignores the connexion with 
itp ablfet and Afp iesht upon which Junker himself (p. 77) lays wtrees, In translating Afp as ‘ boon" rather 
than “food-offering * (Davies-Gandiner, op. cit., 80) I had in view the fact that goo! burial, 4c., are sometimes 
intended by the gift, but I would now admit that the Egyptian might have anid ‘offering’ while he meant 
a good burial, For the word-order Atp (r)di{w) niet my philological account (loc. cit) overlooked Pyr., 1651, 
which proves it. Otherwise there is hardly a word which I should wish to alter in what I there wrote. Setho 
atoms to have underrated the importance of the conception of food-transference to which the present article 
is mainly devoted, and his explanation of the variant it Pyr,, 1019 as containing the w of the édm-f form 
before nominal aubject is very improbable. I should now describe the form rflw rather as a perfective 
passive participle than as a relative form, The original sense of the expreasion, os I now see it, is to be 
sought in the words of the Jiri wh as he stands before the recipient of the royal gift, alive or dead; what he 
aye ia ‘An offering given by the King’, « virtual predicate to the present he brings with him. 

* Koes, Kulturyeachichte, 22, 190-1. * Pirenne, Histoire dea inatitutions, 1, 122, 162, n. 5. 

* Note the interesting fact that here Mafdet is pictorially represented as ‘lady of the Mansion of Life", 

* In particular, the legs are not those of either a cat or o panther, 

= x 
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Abydos killed several horned vipers by first pouneing upon them with her claws and 
then bitmg them. In face of this evidence it seems to me preferable to suppose that 
Mafdet was really a cat-goddess. 

il 

For my remaining examples of e Tam dependent on Gauthier, Dict. qéogr., 1v, 59, since 
it has been impossible for me to search through the vast body of Graeeo-Roman texts where 
the expression might eonceivably be found. In Chassinat, Mdfou, 1, 92, 95 among other 
epithets of Horus he is called == [J —?'5 ‘he of Behdet dwelling in the Mansion of Life’, 
and similarly at Denderah (Mar., I lend., 1, 26) Hathor is named od a One may well ask 
whether these phrases mean more than ‘in his (or her) own home’. Of Hathor it is said 
= | ‘she makes great the Mansion of Life’ (Diimichen, Tempelinsehr., 0, 15, 8), which 
T am tempted to interpret as meaning that she increases the importance of the temple 
where she is at home. 

Thus, with the sole exception of the passage from the Famine Stela, there seems no valid 
reason for identifying the [2] ‘Mansion of Life’ with the ‘House of Life’, i.e. the work- 
shop of the fepoypapparets. Sufficient evidence has been produced to make it highly likely 
that, except in the one instance just mentioned, the [4] was just that place where a Pharaoh 
or a god lived. It is not impossible, however, that the notion of ‘Life’ contained in this 
compound term was more materially conceived than it would be with ourselves; 1t may well 
have been consciously associated with the thought of *vietuals’. 


NoTe 


‘The evidence as to the exact nature of the action often seen in representations of funerary rites, 
where o standing man pours out water, is somewhat conflicting. Most often he stands behind a 
man kneeling with his hands outstretched before him, In Leps., Dilon.,.1, 84, and also in op. cit., 
Ergiinzungsbd., PL. 31, the kneeling man has his hands in a bowl ©, and the water is bemg poured 
over them. In Davies, Ptahhetep, 1, PL 31, the water is falling directly on to the kneeling man’s 
hands. Similarly in the sign s/t, Pyr., § LOU, a, N-text, first occurrence; and so in the scene 
described on pp. 86-7 above. Such examples indicate that hand-washing is the action performed. 
But in the sign st as given in two cases in Leps., Dim., 0, 38, and twice in Pyr., § 1981, a, the 
water falls in front of the kneeling man’s hands; similarly in Paget-Pirie, Piahhetep, Pl. 9, where 
the water falls on an object —, In Hl Bersheh,1, Pl. 11, however, the water is poured (ssf) on to the 
ground before the deceased's feet, and in Junker, @fza 1, Abb. 29, a similar-act 1a being performed. 
As Dr. Gardiner has noted (p. 87, n. 1), sometimes the water is merely poured over a table (‘), 
no second officiant being present; in Gem-ni-kai, u, Pl. 19, and in the sgn af m Pyr., § 1011, a, 
P-text, og in the same sign, Gem-ni-kai, 1, Pl. 30, the water falls.on to an object = of obscure 
nature. In Bl Bersheh, 1, Pls. 32, 54 show scenes similar to those in Gem-ni-har, 1, Pls, 19, 30: 
at the back a kneeling man, with hands placed over a small table with single tall foot, has water 
poured (sf) on to them by a standing man ; im front of this scene is a kneeling man holding a bowl o 
into which water is poured in the usual way, the action being described as AiR (= = in 
Kagemni); in front of this again is a kneeling man, with no water-pourer standing behind him, 
his hands resting on an object ©. 

In Pyr., § 16, a-d, is the spell to be recited during the rite si (written with a pot pouring water 
on to an object —, but unfortunately little is to be gleaned from this as to the nature of the rite. 
‘© Osiris, take thou away! all those whom K. hates," and who have spoken evilly against his name. 


1 Or ‘thou hast taken away", or “I take away for thee’, 
7 Or “who hate EQ’. 
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© Thoth, carry off him who has injured' Osiris; fetch him who has spoken evilly against the name 
of K. Put thou him* into thy hand ( fowr times); let not thyself be separated from him!" Beware! 
be not separated from him!" If this is a rite of washing the King’s hands the spell perhaps identifies 
the King’s slanderers with the water poured over (and into) his hands. 

B. G. 


1 So Sethe in ZAS M4, 21. Sethe does not, however, refer to this passage in his discussion of dw in [bera. w. 
EKomm, 2. qd... .Pyramidenterien, to § 61], a-b. However, to take dv here as ‘him’ would be difficult, since there 
is no possible antecedent. 

2 Or ‘I put him for thee’. 

© Similarly of Seth, Pyr., § 442, b: «f. § 43, a. 
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I. Literary Texts 
A. GENERAL 

In Euripides Aleretndroe uv. andere Stressburger Papyri mit Fragmenien griechiacher Dichter (Berlin) 
Bi. SNELL covers a wide-field. On pp. 1-68 he republs. the fragmm., old and new, of the Alerandros and 
tries to reconstruct the play; cf. the dissertation {Miinster, 1996) of Can. Lerke, De Euripidia Alerondro. 
Pp. (+-02 are concerned with the pap. containing lyrica from Tragedy publd. after ChOsnear by N. Lewis 
in Ait, de Pap, 3 (1936), 46-92; Swen, offers additions and corrections, especially for the Medea, and a new 
text of the third piece, which he doubtfully assigns to the Melanippe § coda). There follows a new text of the 
Messenger’s Speech contained in the same pap., describing the duel between Hector and Achilles, which 
SNELL would assign to the Hector of Astydamas. On the vereo of this pap. are extmcts from on anthology. 
SxELL gives Maas's text of two pieces: (1) eleven lines of Philemon = Fr. 80K. (2} 0 Spartan Paean to Eurus, 
and no. on the remaining extracts, Pp. 03-111 contain the following texts: (1) Inv, gr. 2340 (8rd cent. n.c.), 
scraps of Early Elegy; (2) Inv. pr. 1406-9 (2nd cent. «.p.), from Simonides’ epinicia for ranners; (3) Inv. gr. 
145, perhaps Comedy; (4) Inv, gr. 2345 (3rd cent. n.c.), Comedy: iid. verso, perhaps Comedy; (5) Inv. gr 
1313 (3rd cent. a.p.), hymn of Mystae in aaynariefa, Most of the above pieces had been partially publd. 
by Chisum, but the present edition is far fuller and altogether more satiafactory. 

In Av, di fl. 14 (1936), 285-100, F. Deva Corre discusses the following eight papp., some of 
which have not been previously edited: (1) P. Berl, 0870-0871, ossigned to a Hesiodio ‘Catalogue of 
Women’ (on these two papp. see the came writer in Hie, di fil. 15, 42-5); (2) P. Berl. 0800. Citation 
of Plat. Pawfeb, 16d-L7 a identified in col. 1; (3) P. Herl, 0870 (P. Reinach 5), tract on music; (4) PF. Berl. 
S439, post-Aristotelian grammatical fragment; (5) P. Berl. 10580 (PBC 3, 6731), two papp. of Dioscores af 
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Aphrodito; (6) P. Berl. 9766 (P. Oxy. 23), abridgement (1 by Aristotle) of Plato, Laws; (7) P. Wirab. 19. 
Marcus Seine Nicanor (Ist cent. 5.0. ) claimed as author of thia tract mepl rpdnaw, ef, Varro, Fr. 60, 

Michigon Papyri, vol, m1 (Ann Arbor, 1036), contains four literary papp., the first two of which have been 
already publd. No, 139 comprises 18 lines of a ‘Hesiodic’ nature. No. 140 — Soph. 0.C, 136-46, Note 138 
épar omitted, 143 dkefyrop. No. 141 = Thue. VIL. 57. 11, Eclectic text. In |. 3 the pap. confirms REIsKe's 
emendation «armAqppévn, No. 142 = Dem. Contra Aristoeratem, [636] 51-[637] 54. 

I have not yet seen A, Voottaso, Papiri della R. Universitd di Milano, Volume primo (Milan). 


B. Eric, Evzome 

In Mnemosyne 5, 62-8, B, A. Vax Groxmscen publa. a fragmentary glossary to Iliad ix. 454-68 from a 
pap. (7 Ist cent. a.p.) = No. G 99 vs. in the collection of E. von Scumntise (Levden). Lines 458-61 of the 
vulgate are missing (see ALLES'’s note in the app. crit. of the Oxford Classical Texte edn.j, In Philologua 46, 
1-18, R. Preveren deals first with the fragm. of a mythological poem publd. by Nonsa and Verena in St. it. 
fil. class. 12 (1935), 87-91, and argues that these 23 hexameters come from the Great Esini, or, leas probably, 
from the five Books of the Catalogues. P. Tebt. 271 has « similar origin. Secondly, he assigns the first 
foropia in PSI 1173 to Odyasey iii. 4 (not xi. 281, as Corrona had stated), and restores the text accordingly. 
Thirdly, he identifies Cat. BM 142 a3 w comm. on Sfied ix, 447. 

E. Dress has written two arte, (Wien, St. 54 (1036), 149-7, and ABA. d. Herder-Gesellechaft 2 Riga, 5. 
Bd. Nr. 9) on Callimachus’ style, and K, Zrecien in Die Antite 13, 20-42, discourses on the poet's treatment. 
of women. ‘The book of J.Coman, L’Art de Callimagque et de Catulle dans Ie potme ‘La Bouele de Bérénice’ 
(Bucorest, 1996), contains little that ia new. The study of M. oe Cona, Callimaco ¢ Ovidio (Palermo), ia a 
useful collection of parallels. [ have not seen the art. of L, Castiation1 in Rend. 2. fat. TO, 155 ff., con- 
taining observations on the text of the Diegeseis. An article by W. Korscen in Munera philologicn L. 
Cuiblinsh: obfata (Posnaniae, 1036), 35-1, denls with the text of Euphorion. 


C. Lynte 

The outstanding event of the year has been the publn, by Menea Noasa in Awn, FR. Sc. Pisa, 6, 8-15, 
of an ostr. (2nd cent. 4c.) containing four stanzas of Sappho in sixteen linea preceded by another line, 
transcribed by the editor aa opparcfer teorov, which may represent the end of another stanza—and perhaps 
of another poem, The new text is partially covered by two known fragmm., Diehl 5 and 6 = p. 62,6 L, and 
p. 18, 6 L, which it completes and corrects in certain points. Unfortunately, owing to the fragmentary 
vondition of the ostr. and the carelessness of the scribe, much of the text remaina very obecure, The poem 
describes a precinct and altars in ‘idyllic’ surroundings—apple-trees, roses, the murmur of cool water, the 
slumber induced by flickering leaves, ete.—and ends with a prayer to Cypria to attend as cupbearer, In |. 2 
Nonsa reads dupe, Koqres, and connecta the poem with a hypothetical visit of Sappho to Crete during her 
exile, But BR. Precrren in PAilologua 46, 117-24, expresses his disbelief in this address to the Cretans. Tho 
game scholar interprets <pripp aa possibly Lamdod[y dAdo yéAcs, and in |. | of stanza 4 retaining fda $y ov, 
the reading of the ostr., against 2\Me ¢) ov read by Nonsa after Athen. xi. 463 240c, Keeps, postulates o 
fifth stanza beginning reioSe roils Epo" érdpou wal oois, | dle, of. Athen. Toc, cit, Altogether the new find 
Thises some pretty problema. 

(. Taeaxper in Eranos 34, 49-77, continues his Studia SappAica with a discussion of 2 12,25, and < 5, 
and adie some notes on Sappho's art. In &f. it, sil, class, 14, 139-50, W. Feoant treats of a reminiscence of 
Sappho (2. 7:9.) in Lucretius (3, 15441), and in Afene « Roma 38 (1936), 221-42, G. Peenorra writes an 
appreciation of Alcaeus. Ta. React and A. Preece ore responsible for the Buds edn. | Paris) of Alenens and 
Sappho, and B. Lavacnma has publd. Aglaw (Turin), a new anthology of Greek Lyric from Callinus to 
Bacehylides, In Cl Quart. 31, 04-101, D, L, Pace examines instances of irregular division in a strophic 
chorus and claims that Aleman's Partheneion ia sung by the whole chorus. He adds nn. on Il. 45 if. and 
I. 58-0. The same poem forme the subject of an art. by F. Scuwesx in RA. Mys. 86, 280-315. 


In Phil, Woek. 57, 558-60, W. Mownt, discusses the tragic fragm. publd. by E. Lowen in Greek Poetry and 
Life (Oxford, 1936), 205-8, and assigns it to a tragedy, which was the model of Ennius’ Andromacha Aechma- 
lotis, possibly by Antiphon. In Cl. Quart. 31, 178-81, D. L. Paon publs. parta of two cola. (drd cent. #.c.) 
froma tragedy, which may be Euripides’ Meleagros. Thid. 32 (1038), 45-0, the same scholar publs. two fragmm. 
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(lat-2nd cent. 4.0.) from Euripides’ Medea (Fr. 1 = IL 1165-77, Fr. 2= 1156-00 and 1191-0); thease latter 
fragmmi. are now said by J, E. Pow. to belong to the same pap. as P. Harr. 38. In Hermes 72, 220-40, 
H. Levcas uses Favorinus, (epi Goyjs, 2. 36 ff. to prove that Eur. Fr. 157 and 158 (from the prologue to 
the Axtigone) are continuous. The reading eigqjs in Favormus citation and that of Dio Chrysostom 
(Or. G4. 6) supports the attribution of this speech to Favorinus. /tid,,466-0, H. KLoesa. proposes érudlovea 
in 1. 7 of the Niote fragm. with the meaning ‘fiber etwas ob sagen”. Clasmenl! Studies presented to Edward 
Coppe (Princeton, 1936), 14-23, contains an art, by W. N. Bares on The Safyr Dramas of Sophocles with 
special ref. to the feimewlos pap. W. ScHabewaLpr, writing on the Achilleia of Aeschylus (Forsch. u. Portach. 
13, 19-20), stresses the modernity of Acschylus’ treatment. The New: Fragmente d. Aischylos uv. Sophocles 
of Frrrsce has been reve. at length by Zommemans in Phil. Woch, 57, 737-48. 

In Hermes 72, 50-77, A. Kounre publs. a new text and app. crit. of Menander’s Fabula Incerin, ie. 
the fifth play in the Cairo pap., with o full comm. He claims thot the piece is in Menander’s more mature 
style, and argues that neither P, Oxy. 429 nor PSE 1176 come from this play, the latter being possibly 
Philemon's work. In Am. Jowrn, Phil. 68, 456-7, H. Framxket. asserts that Men, # pir. 1-5 “mean exactly 
what they aay’. Charisius buys the most expensive wine and then he haa even (wai) to force it down his 
throat. In Hermes 72, 123-7, A. Lesxy argues that Men. Theoph, 25-90 prove the survival in Menander's 
day of the low stage with easy access to the orchestra, In SY, if, fil. class, 14, 151-66, KR. Boecisan discusses 
Epicurus’ influence on Menander. E. A. Doranc has written a dissertation (Amsterdam) on Menander’s 
female characters. In Mnemosyne 5, 53-61, G. Z0NT2 prints a new text of P. Berl. 11771 (comedy ascribed 
to Alexia) and discusses the piece. In Cl, Phil. 32, 44-538, P. W. Hansen writes on Angiportum, Plaiea, and 
Views. Phil. Woch. 57, 1073-80, contains a rev. of Wennt's Motivstudien sur griechischen Komédie by 
E. Wrest, and thid. 1020-44 of Kurrer’s (rieksche origincelen en Lotijnache savolgingen by A, Kiotez. 





E. Prmosorny, Onatory, Romaxce 

In Archie 12, 175-8, J. E. Powet. prints «fuller text of P. Harr. 1 in the light of its nlentification with 
Musoniue’ tract ef wdere tra yerdpeva téewa Goerréov (Stob, Flor. 75, 15 — Musoniua, Fr. 15.4). P. Harr. 12 
has been identified ly Maas as from Plato, Ale. i, 107 ¢ 4. In St, ot. fil. clase. 13 (1936), 267-81, A. Vouttaso 
discusses a fragm. (P. Berl. Inv. 16369) of a new Gromofogrum Epacureum. The dissertation of B. Hazscer 
on Favorinus, Tept @eyq:, haa been revd. by H. R. Scowvzeer in Gromen 19, 320-31, 

In Rend, R. Tat. 70, 129-92, 1. Cazzasica publa. an Oxyrhynehua pap. (let-2nd cent. ap.) containing 
Acschines, /n Ctesiph., 8677. The text agrees with the tradition of A. In When. 8t. 55, (8-78 H. Oe tiacnEn 
publs. a rhetorical catechism from Pap. Greece. Vine. Ti4 (Sth-Gth cent. a.p.) with an interesting comm. 

B. E. Penny in Studies im the Text History of the fafe anal Fables of Aesop (Haverford, Penn., 1936), 
0-70, deals with the texts of the pap. fragmm. Hia book has been revd. by A. Havsrata in Phil. Woh. 57, 
770-7. In Aeg. 16 (1096), 225-56, H. Zerrz traces the hist. of the Aeseproman in the light of the papp. 
In Symb, Oelo, 15-18 (1936), 101-10, PF. Amoermaxs publs. a fuller text and study of PSI 725 — No, 11 
in his trriechiache Romon-Papyri (Heidelberg, 1036). W. E. Brake has pobld. CAeriftonis A pArodimensia de 
Chaeres ef Callirkoe Amatoriarem Narrationum [thi octo (Oxford, 1038), 


F. Misce.LanEous 

In Symi, Oslo, 17, 103-6, under Vane 82, 8. Exrnem emends P, Oxy. 425 and 1383 — Coll. Alex., Lyrica 
Adespota 32 and do. In Arch, f. Met, 34, S13-22, he reprinta with interesting nn. the two verse epitapha 
on Isidors of Hermiupolis, publ. by Grarmpor in Bull, nat. fr. 92 (1992). Ln ifdl. Maapero 2, 265-81, A. Wi- 
HELM discusses three GE. epigrams from Eg. The art.of Q. CaTavpeE..a in Afene ¢ Homa 38 (1936), 170-84, 
contains an appreciation of Nonnus. 

In When. 82.55, 05-lKi, H. GeketTiscrr printe fragmm. of two papp.. P. Grace. Vind. 30885 a and 30885 © 
(4th-ath cent. a.p.), containing part of Cicero, /a Celi. I, with a Greek word-for-word tranein. The Latin 
text presents some points of interest, 


2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 
A. GESERAL : 
A Festschrift remarkable for ite immense variety of contents is entitled Quantulacemgue: Studies pre- 
sented to Kirsopp Lake by Puyala, Collengues and Friends (London, Christophers). Many of the arts. con- 
tained in it have no bearing on the present subject, but several have, and will be mentioned in their proper 
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places. So much importance often attaches to the precise form (wolwmen or codex) of our material that the 
new examination by H. A. Saspers of the date at which the latter became common cannot but be 
welcome. It is his presidential address to the American Phil. Ass. at their December meeting in 1937, and 
ia published in (nie. of Mich. Qwort. Rev. 1938, 95. He would make the eoder-form already fairly common 
for all kinds of literary works (not merely for cheap editions, rough note-books, and so forth), as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, Incidentally, he finds (110) that to suppose o coder-form for Mk, gives o 
much easier explanation of the Ines of ite concluding section than if we imagine it to have firet appeared 
asa volumen, Quite «a number of arts. and monographs, not specifically dealing with anything papyrological 
ot Een., should nevertheless be taken account of as parallel studies, often throwing light on these. Merely 
os examples may be mentioned KR, Kents vi's pamphlet, Pythagorcs w. Orphens (Berlin, Die Runde), which 
contains some interesting ideas on the difference between these two mystic disciplines; G. W. Ecoenir’s 
ingenious study of the marringe of Zeus and Hera and ita eymbol in art, AJA 41, 424; K.P. ECkELs's 
dissertation on Greek Wolf-Lore (Philadelphia, for the Univ. of Pennsylvania), which handles a group of 
beliefa so wide-spread that the papyrologiat cannot neglect them; and C. W. VoLUGBarr's suggrstion 
regarding the provenance of the Rom. belief that the Palladium was in the shrine of Vesta (in Bull, Acad, 
roy. de la Belg, 1938, 34), whereof he finds a trace in Kallimachos. It goea without saying that the new 
vols. of PW contain, like their predecessors, much that ia relevant. 


B. Cunts oF THe Gragco-Romax PErrop 

Just on the border-line between religion and literature is the stady by F. Denia Corte of the ancestry 
of the legend of Perseus as told by Ovid (Riv. di Jil. 15, 42, of. 14 (1036), 385); he supposes it to be derived 
from the Hesiodic Ehoiaz, C. B. Weeees (Proc. Am. Phil. Ass, 67, 1936, 7) describes A Fale fragment of 
the Acts of Appian, and takes occasion to give an account of the ‘acts of the heathen martyrs’ in general. 
In Ann. Serv, 36 (nominally 1936), 115, 0. Guimavn ond Ca. Kvestz elear away an old misconception. 
There is a terracotta in the Cairo Mus. which professes to be, and perhaps is, a genuine antique; it represents 
Harpokrates and has.a brief inser. in hierogl., which has been read as transliterated Gk., XEPNIBOMALTHE. 
They point out that this unheard-of title of the god is a phantom, for in the first place the inser. is a modern 
forgery, in the second it consists of three Egn. words mechanically copied from a genuine document. STERLING 
Dow, dealing with Egyptian Cultx af Athens in Harv, Theol. Rev, 35, 183, uses little or no papyrological 
material, but his subject-matter is much to the point, 5, Errrem (Syimh, Csfo. 17, 26) printa a paper which 
he read before the Papyrological Congress at Oxford in 1937 on 2rrovdy, faddcs and other extra payments, 
and uses, but does not confine himself to, papp. for his material. Under the heading Vora (ibid, 103) he 
has several pointe of interest. M. 8. Bate, in JS 27, 165, holds that the so-called Lychnapsin Philoca- 
lianas are identical in date with the fourth epagomenal day of the native Egn. calendar; « little of his material 
comes from papp. 

C. Roues-Coir 

It happens that, so far as the present writer has noticed, unusually little has been written on this 
subject. Mention, however, may be made of M. EB. Himst’s discussion, m (tl. Quart. 32 (1058), 4, of the 
portents in Horace's second ode and of F. Paintac’s brief n. in Her. et. lat. 15, 273, concerning the position 
of the coloasua of Nero. 

D. Jcparmm 

I do not attempt as yet to deal with Princeton University Studies in Papyrology No. 2 (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1038), in which A. C. Jomxsos, H. 5. Geman, and E. H. Kase edit and comment upon the Scheide 
Biblical papp. ‘The important new pap. of Ezekiel which it contains and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
have not yet been long enough before the public for any sufficient body of critical opinion on them to be 
formed. The Greek OT is well represented in the recent publns. of the Chester Beatty papp., Fasc. rv Sup. 
(collotypes of the text of Genesis printed in Fase. tv) and Fase. vit (Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther, Papp. IX 
and X). Both are edited by Sm F.G. Kexvow and publd., like the rest of the series, by Emery Walker, 
London, 1996 and 1037 reapoctively: The new papp. are the remnoanta of 114 leaves (236 pp.) whereof 
there survive in all 89. The most interesting is the Ezekiel (part of the same MS, a8 the Scheide jeaves), 
which ix the LXX version, hitherto represented only by one MS., Chigi K. vil. 45, and a Syrinc tranaln., 
the rest, of the tradition giving the version of Theodotion. The Chigi MS. is shown by the new discovery 
to he pretty acourate, A summary of much new material is given by H. DL Bet, Hecent Discoveries of Biblical 
Pepyri (Oxford), appreciatively revd. by H. A. Saxpmns, Am, Journ. Pail. 58, 370. The fragment of the 
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LXX, P. Rv. Gk. 458 (J EA 23, 86), is dealt with by H. G. Orrrz and H. H. Scumazpen in Z. f. neul. Wise, 
35 (1036), 115, who point out that it contains at least one good and old reading, ¢xéMfys (the technical Ptol. 
word for ‘trespass") for the vuly. <fedA#ye in Deut. 23,35. An old pap. fmgm. of the Hebrew Bible has recently 
been shown to beeven older than was formerly supposed. In 10038. A. Coon publd. what is known as P. Nash, 
containing among other things the Decalogue, and tentatively dated it in the early second cent, Ap. W. F. 
Ananionr (J. Bill, Lit, $6, 145) argues on the basis of material since discovered that the forms of the letters 
indicate rather a date between 165 and 37 p.c. One very natural result of the accumulation of new material 
is that no edn, of the Greek Bible can claim anything like finality for ite text. H. vor Sonex, reviewing 
among other things Ranurs's LX X, Liece’s Mark, and several works on papp. and other MSS. in (rnomen 13, 
43, writes what is practically an authoritative essay on the present condition of the study and its problems. 
A much shorter rev. shows the same tendency to consider principles a9 well as the merita of particular works, 
A. ALLorren’s not. of the Gottingen edn. of Mac, 1, in DLZ 58, 359. Some criticiama and suggestions 
accompany the account of P. Cheater Beatty IV, V, and Kongens, Two Biblical Papyni (ee J FA 23, 86, 87), 
by *ML-L,D." in Hee, bibl, 46, 141, The most convenient summary of our information up to the time of 
writing ia that contained in Sir F..G, Kenyon, The lect of the Greek Bible (London, Duckworth). It is for 
studenta, not for the general reader, technical and compressed but admirably clear; relevant matter con- 
ceming the NT ia of course included. Apart from Biblical texte, some intereating work on Jewish religious 
hist. has appeared, E, Kitemmas in Rev, Aust. ref. 115, 163 is of opinion that the documents in Josephus, 
Ant. 12, 5/258-4 relative to the persecution under Antiochos Epiphanes are either genuine or at least o 
contemporary forgery; he bases his conclusion on material partly from papp., and has some interesting 
remarks on ancient documentary forgeries in general. ‘The views of Gooprsovan (FA 22, 63) on mysteries 
in Philo have met with some sharp criticiam, as that of E. Baturen in Rev. ft, gr. 50, 168, and of M. J. 
Lagnasag in Nev, hii, 45 (1036), 265, the latter being not wholly free from odiwm theologicum, GoopENovGH 
replies in Guantulocwmanwe (cf. A above), 227, to his critics, but though his title promizea an account of 
Literal Mystery in Hellenistic Judaism he seema to the present writer to use both substantive and adjective 
in most unusual senaea. He breaks new ground in J. Bibl, Lit. 56, 103, with an account of the pictorial sym- 
bolism which the Jews of that age indulged in despite all precept to the contrary, and gives most interesting 
account of ite motifs and their relation to Christian art. Jed. 01, BR. H. Precren collects what is known 
of the contacts and mutual knowledge of Jews and Greeks before Alexander. 


E. Macic 


The only work of any importance I have noticed is a very good one, Hennerr Scmouz, Der Hund in d. 
griechisch-romischen Magie u. Religion (Berlin, Trilitach & Huther), which draws freely on the magical papp, 
It is o useful nesemblage of facts. A theme partly magical is discussed in Quantulacumgue (cf. A), 1 by 
CaMPHect, Bosxen, who treats of the Sibyl hanging in a bottle (Petronius, Saf, 48), 


FP. Herwerisw: Astaoiooy 

An important piece of Hermetic exegesis is the art. by A. J, Fesrvorkre in Here. Theol. Rev. 31 (1998), 1. 
He expounds the image of the -rater in corp. Herm, 4, and deduces from it a connexion between Hermetism 
and the Gnostic circles which produced the Pistis Sophia and the second Book of Jed; he then treats of the 
fate of the voluntarily childless in corp. Herm, 2,17, A reviewer ('V.") of Scort—Frerorson, Hermetion, 1v 
(cf. JBA 23, 86), in Hee. bibl. 46, 133, warmly supports Frxousox where he differs from Scorr. In Phil. 
Woek, 57, 235, A. Scammer warmly welcomes Guspec's New astrologische Terte (J EA 23, 87), adding 
some comments and minur corrections. The same work seems to have been the chief stimulus which moved 
F, Comayt to compose a really admirble volume, L’ Egypte des astrologues (Brussels, Fondation Reine 
Elisabeth), in which he at one and the same time demonstrates the proposition that the existing works an 
astrology, even the latest, reproduce in substance fairly early Ptol. handbooks and gives a fascinating 
account of sociological conditions in Eg. before Actium. In.J EA 22 (1036), 218, R. W. SLouey, in reviewing 
Conts-Rosarss, da Ephemeris of £67 aD, (Univ. of Michigan Press, 1935), pointa out that it ia vailuably 
supplemented and corrected by J. K. Formenimanam's n. in Cl, Rev, 49 (1085), 242, and adds an observa- 
tion made privately to him by Formem™ouam, 


G. New Testament 


Besides the admirable work of Rexvox, noticed under (0) and warmly weleomed by P. Besorr in 
fiev, init, 46, 04, mention must be made of an excellent manual less strictly specialist, indeed so simple 
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and clear as to be available for beginners in NT criticism, yet containing matter enough to make it worth 
the attention of advanced students of the subject. This is K. and 5S. Lane, An /ntroduction to the New 
Testament (London, Christophers, 1938). The authora have most wisely included a sketch of the social, 
religious, and political conditions of the age in which the events recorded in the NT took place. The only 
fault I have noticed is a certain looseness of citation in the nn., ¢.g., ‘see Mommeen's Strafrecht* (no p. given). 
The important documenta nota. in JA 24, 87, continue to be discussed. M. Dawenoe in JZ 58, 4, 
emphasizes the importance of the fragm. of the Fourth Gospel for the confutation of certain extremist 
views. H. A. Sanpaes in Cl Phal. 32, 163, holds that the Unknown Gospel waa not put together from the 
canonical evangels, but ‘the author lived ina community where the primitive forma of two gospels circulated, 
or even where the traditions that preceeded such gospela were known". P. Beworr, Her. iii. 46, 58, makes 
an elaborate examination of the Beatty-Michigan codex of the Pauline corpus, and concludea that on the 
whole it shows an Alexandrian text like that of B already in existence, E, H. Kase, in a rev. of Michigan 
Papyn, vol. 1, in Am. Afist. Kev. 43 (1998), 497-8, takes occasion to suggest that the mysterious ‘Soeva’ 
of Acts 19, 14 owes his existence to nothing more than a dittography of the letters (¢ of)¢ «al wlol, whereof 
P, Mich, 138 preserves traces in ite reading oxestov, The Beatty-Michigan codex itaelf is made still further 
available by the appearance of Fase. II sup. of The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (London), with collo- 
typea and a few amall corrections of the printed edn, Of the arts. in Quenfulacwmque (see A) several deal 
with NT criticiam from various points of view, Perhaps the most radical is that of H. Pensor, 173, who 
holds that the text of the great uncials, and presumably that of all papp. hitherto discovered, ia very bad, 
a0 far as the Gospels are concerned, owing to extensive early editing and harmonizing. Criticism of sourees 
and historicity of the Gospels, largely under the influence of Formgeschichte, comes from H. J. Cannery (9), 
R. P. Casey (100), M.S. Esscoy (117) and N. Hurray (125). Documents of various extent are produced 
by H. A. Sanpens (4 Third Century Pap. of Matthew and Acts, 151) and C,H. Knartina (T'wo Selections 
from Acts, 151), and othera already known are commented on by Sm F. G. Kesvor (145) and Caxon 
Srreerer (149), The other arts. on biblical MSS. in this volume do not deal with papp., or not primarily 
with them. 
H. Cumstiastry anp Cuonistian Henesres 

A further document bearing on Christian interest in chronology is publd. by H. Lorrzwasy in Ghern- 
tuoewmgue (eee A}, 339. Berlin possesses “unter Nr. 19296 ein stark zeratértes und nur auf einer Seite leshares 
Pergamenthlatt’ which on investigation proves to be a fmgm. of a chronicle, of the kind which Momsen 
calle conawona Constanhinepalitana with its derivative the coreuleria Jinlies, It rons, with gape, from 251 
to $38, and notes, besides the consuls, the outatanding events of ecclesiastical hist., such as the martyrdom 
of S. Cyprian and the bringing to Constantinople of the relies of SS. Andrew and Luke, An obscure theo- 
logical controversy is discusaed iid., 41, by H. G. Ortrz in hia essay Dionys v. Alexandrien uw. die Labyer. 

The edn. of the Mpafes Fovkov by C. Scamp and W. Scuvaart (Ghickstadt and Hamburg, 1036) has 
been received with warm praise, H. 1. Be. (J 78 $8, 189) agrees with the editors that the author did no 
more than let his imagination play on the data of Acts, He makes a few corrections and suggestions on small 
pointe. H. A. Saspens, whose rev. in CL. Weebly 30, 141, confines itself to summarizing the work, makes a 
mare important contribution in Harr. Theel. Rev. 31, T4, by producing from the papp. of the University 
of Michigan « part of one of the leaves of the Berlin M&S. used by the German editors. 


3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

The past year has seen a remarkable extension of our knowledge regarding taxation in Roman Ez., 
appropriately crowned by the appearance, as this Bibliography goes to press, of the fundamental study of 
Prof. Sueumax LeRoy Wannace, Taztion in Roman Eg. (Oxford, 1935), comment on which must be 
deferred till next year. 

Pride of place naturally falls to Tax Rolls from Korents:; Port I, Text (= Michigan Papyri, vol, 1v, part 1), 
ed. Hennget Caayym Yourre, with the collaboration of V. B. Scuumas and 0. M. Pranc. (= Univ. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. Xt), xvi+437 pp., 4 ple., Univ. of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
16, $5.00. To give an adequate account of this work, which arrived just too late to be noticed last year, 
is at the moment impossible, since introduction, nn., comm., and mdices are all being held over for Part 1. 
Suffice it to any that it publs, three colossal rolls, P. Mich, 225 (now in Cairo), 224 (with republn. of an iso- 
lated fragm. already edited as P. Jand, 141), and 225, Together they vive ua a complete record, in the form 
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of a day-book, of all money taxes collected in the village of Karanis throughout three entire years (4.p. 171— 
4). Not only are such general imposts as Agoypadia, dvlawor, yooticor, tpirq Bodoreian, ete., represented, 
but also many particular dues levied on land or connected with ita ownership, auch aa the vatfior, apelyprecaw 
coroiwev, and a host of others, For a full analysia we must wait for Part 1, but meanwhile the editor himself, 
nl, Weebly 0, 190-20), has given a valuable general account of the book, including sone of the interesting 
results derived from atudy of the texte (e.g, that the guard-tax, duldeor, waa payable only by those exempted 
from Aceypedia or unfit for guard-duties). The mass of material is stagyering, the three papp. containing over 
13,450 lines—"a text longer than the Gdyesey and nearly oz long aa the fited’—and quite apart from their 
immedinte value for the understanding of the taxation system they form a vast storchouse of raw material 
for sociological inquiry in many directions. Bot for the moment we must content ourselves with admiration 
for the indefatigable Inbours of the editor and his assistants, and for the skill and clarity with which their 
work is presented, Revs. eo far are mostly non-committal, pending the arrival of Part 1; note, however, 
those hy Wickes, Archiv 12, 241-2, and C, Priavx, Chron. dy. 12, 279-81. 

Leas imposing in size, but hardly of less importance, i# the new BGU ix: Hem Korresnecren, Stewer- 
listen romischer Zeit aus Theadelphia (Ag. Urk. ave d. staatl. Mus, su Berlin: Gr. Ork,, vx. Ed.), ix+ 268 PP» 
4pls., Berlin, 1937. The texte here run toa mere 2,965 lines — wie eine freundliche Villa neben einem ameri- 
kanisehen Wolkenkratzer’, as WiLckeEN homorously observes. The contents are, however, much more 
diverse than those of P. Mich. 1v, and the hist. of the papp. themselves needs some oxplanation. BGT 181-9 
are derived from a group of 7 rolla aequired by the Berlin Mus. in 1012. The verso of one of these has 
already been pobld. (the famous Gaomen of the [clior Logos), the recto of another hag been edited under 
the tith Benkoltes ane d. Foijem, by H, Fro; the present work publs. recto and verso of three more rolls 
and the recto of the Gaomon, thus leaving two rolls and the verso of the Bankakien still to be edited. BGU 
1000) was aequired by exchange from the BM in 1913. From the same find come the rolla at Columbia Univ. 
publd, by Wesranaxs and Reyes in Tor Lists and Transportation Receipts from Theadel phic. 

Avery brief indication of the contents may be given here: 1891-2 are day-books of the spaxropes aoyupteise 
of Theadelphia, recording payments for Agoypodia and associated taxes (4.0. 134); 1893 (on recto of the 
Giomon) is a list of payments in-kind received by the sitologi of Beprxis Abjodet (ab. 140); IS, totals 
of all monev-taxes received in Theadelphia in 4.p, 157, arranged under headsa—a most important document 
recording many new taxes, though its value is somewhat marred by lack of a logical disposition; 1895, 
receipte of taxea in kind, Theadelphia, a.p. 157; 1896, asseaaments of various garden- and vineyard-taxes, 
nner names of land-holdera, aco. 166 (1); 1597, alphabetized register of payers of deradpaypyos emavdy diovieou 
ind fasercipaypor, A.D, 160; 1807 a, arrears of rovfiop werofeer and votfior dvodesior, ab. LG6; 1898, 
alphabetized list of payers of an unspecified land(?)-tax, an. 172; 180%, similar to 1896, a.p. 172; 1900, 
list of 50 associations for collective farming of land, ¢. a.p. 196, Since each holding is almost exactly 
50 arcuras, the total area of land involved is 80> 50 — 4,000 arouras. It would hardly have been possible 
to divide up land already under cultivation in this way, and it looks as though we have here some large-scale 
attempt to reclaim waste lands, 

The editing of these texta, bearing in mind the restrictions imposed by the general plan of the BGU, is 
beyond all proise. The introductions are oriep and clear, the comm. succinct and sober; as is fitting in an 
edn. of what will be primary documenta for the hist. of taxation, the editor haa shown a commendable 
reluctance to indulge in theorizing, and is never afraid to record a non Ngwet. A gow popular account of 
the book is given by KonTesBecren in Forsch, u. Fortechr. 13, $14-15, concluding with the announcement 
that BGU x will contain a further instalment of the Angustan papp. from Abugir el-Melek, BGU x1 Byzantine 
papp. from the German excavations at Hermopolis, BGU oo is revd. by Winekes in Archie 12, 23041, 

The small collection of papp. owned by the Fondation Egyptol. Reine Elisabeth, Brussels, consisting of 
some 150 precea ranging in date from the third cent. n.c. to the seventh a.., is being publd. geriatim in Chron. 
Eq. by M. Hoamenr and C. Prtacx. The first document selected for editing ia a third-cent. private letter 
in very vulgar Gk.. which provides plenty of problema both of reading and interpretation; Chron. d'Eg. 12, 
B2-100, with pl. Revd. by Witcken in Archie 12, 242-3, More interesting is the second item (Chron. d' Eg. 12, 
208-4, with pl.), a note (A.n, 11-2) certifying that one Sutabous has been exempted from poll-tax as dederjs, 
which the editors interpret as physical rather than economic disability. 

P. Mich. m (JEA 23, 88-9) has been revd. by Wincken in Archiv 12, 298-31; C. B. Weties, AJA 41, 
MALHIO (important suggestions); C. Prtacx, Chron, d'Eg. 12, 260-70; K. Fr. W. Scmamr, G4 199, 
147-56 (very long and detailed); H. L. Bets, J78 38, 417-18. F. Hercumnmem, Zu Pap, Mich, [IT 174 0. 
Hesperia V (7930), 419 ff. Nr. 15, in Aeg. 17, (1-4, points out that the ratio of silver to copper implied in the 
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document in question ia very much lower than 1:325, hence it cannot be amioned to the reien of Philometor 
(cf. JBA 23, 89). HmoWeLHem's argument would seem to be confirmed by the independent observation of 
WELL#s, in the above-mentioned rey,, that P. Mich, 182 (182 n.c.) already implies a ratio of 1:432. But the 
whole question is very involved, and I do not think the Inst word has yet been said. 

P, Oslo, ma (J 2A 23, 89-90) has been revd. by Winckes in Archiv 12, 225-8; in a charncteristinally bril- 
fant n. on the ‘nomarch of Naukratia’ mentioned in P. Oslo, he observes that the only other instance of 
government by a nomarch is the likewise autonomous Gk, city of Antinaypolis. The territory (ropapyia) of 
Antinoopolis waa never an independent nome, but an enclave in the Hernmopolite nome (cf. / 2A 21, 84), and 
ao, probably, there was a Naukratite rouapyia in the Saite nome. The parallelism of these institutions is 
aimply explained by the fact that Hadrian took Naukratis as the model for his new foundation of Antinoo- 
polis, C. B, Waivers, in AJ 4 41, 510-12, has some important suggestions to make, especially an PF. Oslo, 118, 
130, 133, and 140, while F. Zvcken, Zu Popp. Oslo, [11 in Symb, Oslo, 17, 54-6, prints some miscellaneous nn, 
en the documentary papp. P. Heroaann, Three Horoscopes in the Oslo Collection, Symb. Oslo, 15-16, 08-100, 
discusses P. Oslo, 163-5, of which only the bare texta are printed in P. Oslo. nt. 5. Errnen’s paper, Religiows 
Calendar concerning the Imperial Cult in Atti {V¥ Congr. Int. Pap, 85-8, is now superseded by the final publn. 
of the pap. aa P. Oslo. 77. 

P. Harris (J £A 23, 80) has been revd. by Wincken in Archiv 12, 234-6: B. Swece, Gnome 18, 5TT-86 
(almost entirely on literary texta); C. Prkavx, Chron. f By. 12, 2704: W. G. Wanner, CL Ree, 51, 70. 
G. GHEDEST contributes Note a tre lettere eristiane in P. Har. to Aeg. 17, 98-100, diseussing P. Harris 107, 126, 
anid 158. 

P. Varsov. (J 24 22, 68) is severely criticized by K. Fr. W. Scemapt in PA. Work. 57, 1003-9; many 
suggestions for new readings are made, 

P. Janda vi (JA 21, $4) and vo (ibid,) are very favourably revd. by P. Vienecn in Hist. Z. 153 (1936), 
SH0-T1, and 156, 335-8. The latter vol. is the subject of an extremely able and detailed not. by E. KRiesstasa 
in frromon 13, 98-103, making some indispensable corrections in P, Jand. 137 (ray yl) defy eypaulpdr(aw)] 
in 117, and [pq éeyey]pop( a dvr in |. 20). Other revs. of P, Janda vi come from H, Korrenperten, Mie. di 
fil. 15, 215-17, and K. Fr. W. Scumint, PAil. Wook. 57, 128-31. 

To turn to publns. of ostrr., O. Wilb,-Brk. (8A 22, 67-8) is notd. by H. T. Beet, JEA 23, 135-7 (detailed 
eriticism of Mile Patavx's views on the institution of Aaoypadia, which the reviewer finds woconvincing); 
M. Exeuns, Mfusewmn 44, 139-5 (some criticisms; thinks the oditor too ready to generalize from inauflieient 
material); N. Lewzs, Cl, Weekly 30, 5; W, Seston, Rev, et, ane. 38 (1936), 405-6 important on meaning 
of menames and possible relation to the caput); Ca. Proann, J, Sav., 1037, 183-4; W. Penmwans, Her, bed gre 
15 (1096), 1055-9 (in Flemish, but might be important to those who can read it); M. Smonk's rev. in J! Mondo 
claasico 6 (1096), 372 [ hove not seen, 

, Mich. (J44 22, 68) has been revd. by N. Lewis, 4m, Jowen. Phil, 58, 105-7+ O. Ola, (J EA 20, 88) 
by F. ZUCKER in Gaomen 12 (1036), 665-0 (come fool suggestions). 

Finally G, Mastevrren, Die news Warschauer Ostrakasommiung, Atti TV Congr, Int. Pap., 45-50, gives 
some facts about 121 oxtrr. bought from the collection of Prof, A. Detsmaws; these are different from the 
Deisemann ostrr. already publi. by P. M. Meyer in his Gr, Texte que Ay., which are now in the Univ. of 
Sydney, N.S.W. Manteu Fre. appends a pobln, of three oatrr. of the Roman period, but even if the reading 
of the texta is to be relied upon, I find it impossible to believe in the expansions of the abbreviations pro- 
posed. It is to be hoped that the definitive publn. will include plenty of good facsimiles, 

Goobsreep and Conwei.’s Gk, Papyrus Reader (J EA 29, 68) is revd. by C. W. Kuves, Cl. Journ. 32 
(1936-7), 303-4; E. PL Wacewen, Museum 44 (1090-7), 164-5 (rather critical); and VB. Soncman, C7, Phil. 
$2, 380-2 (important corrections, made from inspection of the original, to P. Goolep, 3, ropubld. as No. 70 
of the present. collection). 


B. Protematio 

Another fascicule of UPZ has appeared: DU. Wiuckes, Urk, d. Plolemderzeit (Altere Funde), 0. Bada: 
Papp. ous Oberig., 2, Lief., pp. 01-213, Berlin & Leipzig. The steady rate at which this monumental under: 
taking proceeds, and the clear and casy style of presentation, make one apt to forget the inealeulable labour 
involved, each Lieferung in itself being almost equal in extent to an average-sized vol. of papyri. One special 
feature of this part ia the help given by Sm Henwenr Taomrsos in supplying information about the relevant 
dem, documents, and the collaboration of the two acknowledged masters of Gk. and dem. papyrology 
fespectively is a nuutter for special rejoicing. 
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‘The contents may be briefly indicated here: Nos. 163-0 are bankers’ dockets to dem. contracts relating 
to the famous house around which the law-suit of Hermias centres ; 170-3 ure the papers of Apollonios alas 
Puemmonthes, which, Witckes claims, have no connexion with the Hermias archive; 174-84 are contracts 
of eale between members of the choschytae, separsted for the sake of clarity from the Hermins papp., and 
including the celebrated ‘Casati contract’ (No. 180), which with ite appropriate comm, runs to 28 pp. of 
text: 155-00 are miscellaneous papp. relating to the choachytae; 191-3 are the petitions of the pastophori 
of Amenophis to the Epistrategus Phommous; 14-7 are docs, of the paraschistae, This leaves only the 
records of the royal bank at Thebes still to be edited, with the indices to the entire work. 

A remarkable pap. in the Rainer collection has been edited by H. Lrzazsyy, Bin Erlass d. Koniges 
Ptolemaios LI Philadelphos iiber d. Dellaration von Vieh x, Sklaven in Syrien wu. Phonikien (PER Iny. Nr. 
24. 552 gr.), in Ag. 16 (1938), 257-01. It contains, in fact, two separate proclamations made by Philadelphna 
in 22-1 a.c. to his Palestinian dominions, the former establishing an annual registration of cattle (Ada), 
the latter, and more important, o registration within 20 days by all who hod either bought or taken in pledge 
persons characterized a4 copara Aaxd dleviepo, and a general prohibition for the future of this acarcely- 
disguised form of slavery, expressly excepting, however, soldiers and ‘others domiciled (xaroxotrres) in 
Syria and Palestine’ living with native women (cf. the Syrian Elaphion of P. Eleph. 3-4), WILCEES, review- 
ing the publn. in Archiv 12, 221-3, points out the remarkable parallels between it and the famous alleged 
decree of Philadelphus which is incorporated in the Letter of Aristess, and which he regards as a genuine 
document. At the last moment a full discussion of the second proclamation comes from the pen of the 
acknowledged authority on problems of slavery, W. L. Westeemasn, Enalaved Persons who are free, Am. 
Journ. Phil. 50 (1038), 1-30. Amonga nomber of attractive and important suggestions may be noted hia 
theory that the present proclamation was designed to close loop-holes in an earlier one ordering «a general 
registration of slaves in Syria and Phoenicia, parallel to P. Hib, 29, WesTERMAsx strongly holds that the 
Aristesa apécrayua is SpHirious. 

Three papp. from the Zenon archive in Athens are publd. by 5, B, Kovonas in EAAHNIKA 9 (1036), 
8-16, with good photos., which are all the more valuable as the originals of the first two papp. have been 
mislwid in the Historical Seminar of the University. The third is in the Archaeological Museum, No. 1 is 
a letter of Apollonios the Diciketes to Zenon ordering him to take delivery of and transport by canal to 
Philadelphia a cargo of wood sent through Nikeratos, 4 copy of a letter to whom is subjoined. letter 
belongs to a period when Apollonios was taking an active interest in the development of his dapec, and 
another letter from him, P. Cair. Zen. 50221, ia actually dated the same day (Dec. 19,254). No. 2, a fragment 
of a letter to Apollonios, seema to offer terms for building or repairing irrigation works, apparently on o 
large scale, for even if the figure 15,000 in |. 4 ia not to be taken with the immediately preceding cuipaor, 
5,000 mattocks are certainly referred to in 6. No. 3, dated Oct. 25, 251, has had « curious history ; originally 
it was a letter from Zenon to Kicitarchos, sharply reprimanding him for having omitted from his account 
various items, one of over 0,000 artabs of barley; after it wns sealed and addressed, Zenon decided to alter 
the wording, a0 the letter was unfolded and the text drastically remodelled. Having now become a draft, it 
was of course retained in Zenon’ office. 

H. Korrexserret, Zum Sondergericht d. Aposkeuci, Aeg. 16 (1936), 292-5, publs. an application, of the 
second cent, B.c., from a woman describing herself as ‘the deoexed [a term for wives and children of soldiers 
on active service] of Zeuxilas*: the application ie addressed to a phrourarch, and KoRTENBEUTEL oon- 
cludes that it was this officer who waa entrusted with the special jurisdiction which we know the droqweai 
enjoyed. Wickes in his rev., Archiv 12, 223-4, emphasizes how much we still have to learn abit this 
obscure institution. 

Some skilful restorations in the well-known letter announcing the approaching visit of a Roman senator 
are proposed by A. WinnELM, Pap, Teltoni 1, in JS 27, 145-31. 

P, Jovover, Quitiance de prét en forme de contrat d six témoins datant de Tan 7 de Ptolémdée Auléte, Met, 
Desroussenux, 229-38, I have not yet been able to see. From the Btuseels cards I learn that it is a pap. 
belonging to the French Institute in Cairo, and written at [bion Eikosipentarouron in the Fayyim, Dee. 14, 
70 Bc, 

Nock, Roserrs, and Saeat, The Gild of Zeua Hypeiatos (JEA 23, 91), has been revd, by WILCEES, 
Archie 12, 219-21, For the troublesome verb in L 13 WiLcKEN proposes cue!rjenporapyjoes, ‘to head 
a conspiracy’, which is certainly attractive. I may add that I now read 7[6]gor ¢x tée{ov) in 1. 10, for which 
expression ¢f. P. Ryl. 67, 5, and P. Lond. inv. 2327 (unpobld.); after this I am inclined to think droxAddeyy 
rlaly ¢repar (= ¢ratpar) the simplest, if a somewhat sensational, solatian, 
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C. Rowan 

om E. Bi. Boar, An Ordinance of the Salt Merchants, Am, Journ, Phil, 58, 210-19, publs. » Michigan pap. 

Aining an agreement made by an association of dlowaim at Tebtunis in 4.0, 47. This throws a food of 
light on the working of the salt monopoly under the Romans; in language resembling the statute of an 
ordinary evrcdes, the association decides who shall collect the trade-tax, which of the various members 
shall sell salt or gypeum, or both, and where, and at what, price; the complete absence of any ref. to Govern- 
ment control is particularly significant, Revd. by C. Patawx, Chron, dy, 12, 281-3, 

Partur H. De Lacy, dn Oryrhynchus Document ackiowledging repayment of a loan, JEA 23, 76-80, 
with Pl. xi, publs. a Princeton pap. dated June 14, 62, Especially valoable is his complete list (in the nn., 
on pp. 78-3) of jpcpm Lefaoral, quoting 46 passages aa against 24 in BorMENtTiwaL's earlier collection. 

Two Latin tablets recording the births of children to soldiers on active service (who being prohibited 
from contracting legal marriages could not get their children officially registered in the ordinary way) have 
recently been publd.; the earlier, dated April 24, 127, is edited by H. I. Beut., A Latin Registration of Birth, 
in J25 27, 30-6, and Pl. ii, Though comprising only the second half of a diptych, the writing is fortunately 
a0 disposed that the beginning of the seripfura exterior and the ending of the scripfura interior are both 
preserved, giving between them an almost complete text. The second tablet is publd. by H. A. Saspens, 
A Birth Certificate of 138 4.n., in Aeg. 17, 233-40, with illusts. Here only the second half of the document 
is preserved, the texts on the wood and on the wax being practically identical; luckily, however, both 
preserve the references to the fer Aelia Sentiq ef Papie Poppees which regulated the procedure here adopted. 

W.G. Wanoen., A Numbered Petition among the Popp, Fucd, Atti FV Congr. Int. Pap,, 61-2, is interesting 
for the method adopted for the registration of petitions. The doc. is u petition to the Prefect M. Sempro- 
nine Liberalis (c. a.p. LST). 

Perhaps the most surprising addition to our knowledge of Roman Ey. is the Rylands pap. publd. by 
Ente G. Trawen, The Gerowsie of Oryrhynchus, Archiv 12, 179-86, This is an application, dated a,o. 226, 
by a citizen of Oxyrhynchus to a municipal official deseribed as dif cd ot¢pparo, demanding enrolment 
in of dard rod yepovetow on the ground that he has reached the prescribed ape of 68. To prove this he subjoins 
an extract from the rehandy émexpirews, the cataater compiled from the ear" olctay dooypedal the nature of 
which was finally established by Wincken's researches last year (cf. J/EA 23, 92). Tonwer discusses the 
instances of & gerousia in other parta of the Roman world, but decides that the gerousia of Oxyrhynchnus 
was not a parallel Institution; it was purely an age-group, of limited numbers, and the members had no 
political power, though they might possess considerable social influence— like an Old Boys’ club’. Another 
ref. to the gerousia of Oxyrhynchus can now be found in the hitherto pozzling doc. publd. by G. Pooer 
in deg. 15, 200; Toren points out that [yelparrar in A. 29 and [yepérrjwe in B. 30 can be restored with 
practical certainty. The Rylands pap. will be republd. in P. Kyl. IV, 

Hardly less surprising ia the appearance of one of the lost columna of the Acta Appiani (P. Oxy. $3, now 
P. Lond. Inv, 2435 verso); it immediately precedes the already publd. text, and gives some further sensa- 
tional, if rather baffling details of this cowse c¢tébre, Now in the library of Yale University (Inv, 1536), it is 
excellently publd. by C. B. Weuies, A Yale Fragment of the Acts of Appian, TAPA O67 (1006), 7-23, with 
a photo, and an interesting general dizcussion of docs. of this class. 

0. Gummavn, Un Edit du Prifet T. Hoteriua Nepos au sujet du bas clergé éguptien, Mel. Desrousseaur, 
199-209, and P. Rovasan, Hemarques sur un pap. florentia, op. cit,, 429-4, ure not at the moment accessible, 

Hewat Janne, Le Lettre de Claude cur Aleerndring ef fe christionisme, Mel, Cumont, 273-06, discusses the 
whole question afresh, and comea out strongly for the view that the letter was occasioned by conflicts 
between Jews and Christian missionaries, pointing out, in addition to the alleged parallels in Acts (which he 
accepts) that the Church of Alexnnelria was traditionally founded in a.m. 40. 

SKEAT and Wroesxer, P, Lond. 2505 (JAA 23, 01-2), is revd. by C. Préavx, Chron. d'Ey. 12, 106-9 
(important on the conflict of principles revealed by the speeches at the trial}. 

In Archiv 12, 238-9 Witckes records some addenda and corrigenda to his edn. of P, Brem.(JEA 23, 91), 
which with characteristic modesty he refuses to review, except for a bare outline of the contents. 

W. H, Bocxnan, Kpistela Troiani. Heefifieation, Ber. de phil. 11, 404, publs, 0 correction by Anrave 
Stkts to BGU 140. Lines 3-4 should be restored [L]y Tpafalro[i “Adpovcd Defacrolé [wal] | [fov}eAlow 
@[arcoupiov "Povjerucod; the emperor is thus Hadrian, not Trajan, and the date 119. 


D. Rowanx-ByzantTine 
P, Cotvomp and his pupils continue their publn. of the Strasbourg collection (cf. JEA 23, 00) by editing, 
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with the briefest of nn., aix more doca., ranging in date from 277 to 391 a.p.: Papyrus grees de la Bibliothéque 
noticmale ef universitaire de Strasbourg (suite), Bull. de la Foewlté dex Lettres de Strasbourg, 15, 173-6, 
290-32. 
E. P. Weoesen, Four Papyri of the Bodlewan Library (J EA 23,93), ia revd, by Wickes, Archir 12, 246, 
P, Ross.-Georg, v (J 2A 23, 93) is revd. by M. San Nicowd in OLS 58, 851-2. 


E. BytaxtTink 

C. Prtacx, (ne Reconnaissance de Dette du FV" sidele oprds J.-C. (P. Wilbour Brooklyn gr. 1), Arch. 
Aiat. dr, or, 1, 1-16, Pl. fi, publ, a pap. in the Brooklyn Mus, Though containing littl to excite special 
interest (it is a loan without interest of 20 artabe of corn), the doc. is subjected to a detailed analysis, clause 
by clause, which is a model of lucid exposition. W. Kamrs contributes, in an appendix, a juristic analyses 
and « list of the legal terme employed. 

A fine and unusual doc. is publ. by ML Nonsa, Blesione del KEPAAALOTHE di wna Corporazione del F 
setolo DW. Ana. BR. Se, Piad 6, 1-7, Pi, It consists of « formal notification from the members of a eorpora- 
tion to one Aur, Chaeremon, announemy that they have elected him their «efaAqerys for the coming year, 
enumerating his duties, and various rules for the conduct of members. The business of the corporation 
is obsoure, through mutilation of the pap., but may hove been banking; the date is either 424 or 441 a.o. 

S. G, Karsomexos, a pupil of Scuveant, edits two papp. in Berlin under the tith Zui byoentinische 
Papyn aue d. fel JS ustiniada, HA 37, 10-17. The former is on order from the Praesea of the Thebaic, FI. 
Phoehommon, for payments by the village of Aphrodito towards the annona of a numerous of Numidians 
stationed at Hermopolis; though only the right half is preserved, the text can be completely restored by 
the aid of the parallel doca., P. Lond, 1663 and P. Cair, Masp. 67321. The other doc. is a contract of surety 
on behalf of a private tax-colleetor on the domains of one Dioscoridea, a singularis in the service of the Dux 
of the Thebaid. [tis dated at Antinoopolis, aco, 538. 

A fifth-cent. pap. from the still unpoubld. Weill collection is separately edited by Mile G. Rovittarn, 
PLAKON de Fl. Jean, officiatia, in Mel. Desrousserwr, 417-22. Tesecribed as a dokeor, an obacure term which 
the contents da nothing to elucidate, the doo. is in fact a receipt of P sol. (ep rod mpornipperoe rdiv yopitriaw 
(L yoperee) Terdpae, In spite of Me Rovriano's efforts, the situation remnina far from clear. 

A. E. BR. Boan, Barly Byzantine Popyri from the Cairo Musewm, Now. 8-20 (JEA 23, 03-4) is cordially 
revd, by Witckes, Archer 12, 244-6, In his not. of C, H. Ropenrs, Two Letters of the Byzantine period 
(/£A 22, 70), Wincnes (Archiv 12, 247) makes some minor corrections in the text from his own revision 
of the originals, 


4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 
A. GENERAL 

M. H. Fiseon, Aleronder ond the Stoica, Am. Journ. Phil. 58, 59-82, 129-51, examines and rejects the 
views put forward by W. W. Tans in his British Academy Lecture Alexender the Great and the Unity of 
Monti, and offers a tentative reconatruction of the hist, connexion between Alexander and the Stoica. 
CHARLES ALexanpen Ronson, Jn. in Alerender the (reat and the Barbarinns (Classical Studies presented 
fo Edward Cappa, Princeton, 1096, 208-305) associates with Tasn’s views as expressed in the lecture. 
W. Scuvearr writes a brilliant short survey, Verfassung wo. Verwoltwng d. Ptalemderreiches (Alte Or, 35, 
Heft 4), and also a short summary of the main characteristics of the Hellenistic king (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 
123-4). A. Heves's Stadt und Herracker d, Hellenismus in ihren stants- u, vitberrechtlichen Beziehungen (Kio, 
Beibeft 30) is a pioneer work in the juridical sphere. In On Probléime de la politique dex Lagides; ta foiblesse 
des edits (Ath JV Congr, fat, Pop., 183-03) Crame Prtacx provides a comm, on the aims of Ftol, domestic 
policy and the mistaken attempt to use legislation as © means to economic ends, The weaknesses of Ptol. 
legislation—the contrast of atatute and practice, the series of regulations containing the same provisions, the 
necessity for using violence in execution, the growth of a special official morality, and development of a 
dyetem of private guaranters—are damningly set ont. W. W, ‘Tans's book Hellenistic Cinfisction haa been 
transld. into French by E, J. Levy (a Civilisation hellénistique, Paris, 1036). The rev. of Paoua Zawcas, 
fl monarcato elleniatico nei auni elementi federatici (J EA 24, 04) by Cuame Parkas (Chron, dB yg. 12, 110-13) 
should be noted. 

In Jae Gesets u. d. Koiser in griechiachen Urkunden (Klio 30, 54-09) W. Scuvnant, following « aimilar 
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method to that used in Das Aelleniatische Konigaden! (JEA 23, 4), examines the generalizing clauses of 
documenta, especially petitions, to ahow that while much that is Hellenistic was retained in the ideal portrait 
of the Roman emperor, one very important difference is the conception of Law as parallel or opposed to the 
ruler, E. Barocia’s Des nimisehe Aegypten (Die Antibe 13, 61-76) is a tranaln. into German of an art, that 
originally appeared in fe Vie d'ftatia ¢ def mondo 3 (1835), L035-13. 


B. Potrricar, History 

A. Prom writes on Berenike, d. Schivester d. Kan iW Piolemaion IT Evergetes: Untersuchungen zur 
Ptotemder- und Seleukidenqeschichte, in Avia ¢f Comments Universitatis Turtuensia, 26-6 (Tartu, [950), 
vii+-d05 pp. 

W. Orro's Zur Geachichte d. Zeit d. 6, Ptolemaers (EA 21, 89) (revd. also by C, B, Wares, Am. Journ. 
Phil, 57 (1996), 349-52) has inspired P. Jovaver to write a comm. on Egyptian hist. during the period in 
question, in which he discusses and criticizes a number of Orro's views (Lea Debuts du régne de Ptoldmede 
Philométor et la sixtéme guerre syrienne, Rev. de pad. 11, 193-238), H. Hiessx, Note sur Je régne conjoint de 
Philometor, du futur Evergéte IT ef de Cléopdtre IT (Rev. #f. ane, 38 (1998), 40-7), calle attention, as others 
have done (eg. A, 1. Bu and T. C. Shear in their review in ##£A 21, 262-4), to P. Teb. m2, 811 and “other 
documents to show that the association of Cleopatra I with Philometor and his brother had certainly taken 
place by 1687/6 ec. V. Anawcio-Retm, Una nuove jarricione #ul protetiorato det Tolemei in Cirensica, Riv. 
di fil. 15, 266-77, comments in detail on an inser. publd. in Decumenti antichi del A fries ifeliana as No, 538. 
This text (and the whole of it is to be dated to 100/8 8.0.) ahowa Ptolemy Soter II regulating affairs in Cyrene 
is if sovereign, though acc. to Justin 39, 3, 1, ete., on the death of Kuergetes Il in 116 5.c. Cyrene wna left 
as an independent kingdom to the latter's natural son Apion. ‘The style and address of the inser. do not 
allow the possibility that Apion was at this period acting aa Viceroy for Soter IT. 

In César ef Cléopdtre, Annales de I Boole dea Hautes Etwdtes de Gand, 1, 37-77, J. Cancormn, resuming a 
point of view taken up in Pointes de rue aur Fimperiatieme roma, 8-155, establishes a strong case for his 
thesis that any romantic attachment between Carsar and Cleopatra, whether in Alexandria or Rome, was 
eotirely incidental to Caesar's intetition of subordinating Eg. to Roman power. Among other evidence for 
the successful exeoution of this intention he offers a new imterpretation of the dem. stela from the Serapeum 
(now Louvre 335), according to which the Cucanr whose birthday is celebrated on Payni 23 (Reviniovr's read: 
ing confirmed) is the dictator, and tho date is 47 Bc. the Egn. pricethood received instructions to celebrate 
simultancoasly their own festival of Isis and the dies natalia of the master of the Roman world. He further 
examines the claim (made on grounds of high policy, whatever the rights of the case) that Caesarion waa 
Caesar's child, and attempts to prove it impossible for chronological reasons, but his arguinents dis nest 
amount to demonstration, L. E. Loan, The Date of Julius Caesar's Departure from Egypt, Classical Studies 
presented fo Bdword Capps, Princeton, 1036, 273-39. concludes that Cacsar must have left Alexandria by 
May |, 47 5.c,, or very soon after. 

U, Wiiekes’s paper, Oeterion after the Fall of Alexandria, J RS 27, 18-44, is of considerable interest for 
Ootavian’s intentions towards Ey. and his relationa with the Senate, WILckKes shows that in the Bucheum 
etela No. 13 (20 8.c.) the so-ralled ‘kratesia’ em is nse, not the dating by regnal years. The priests of 
Hermonthis, in contrast to these of Philae in the sme your, chose the former method sinee it did not involye 
the reeognition of Octavian-as Pharaoh. But opposition from the Eyns., perhaps reinforced by the veiled 
disapproval of the Senate, which encouraged the conqueror to make use of a dating-system not based on 
regnal years, waa swept aside by OQvtavyian's imperionaness. C,B. Wiertes's introduction to P. Yale Inv. L536 
(ef. $3) (A Yale Fragment af the Acta of Appian, TAP-A 67 (1936), 7-23) sketches Roman policy towards 
Alexandria and the hist. of Alexandrian nationaliam, 

T have not seen either E. Aueenrost, Les froupes d Afrique et leur orelendu mouvement vers PEg. en 308, 
Mel, Maspero 2, 261-6, or G. Banpy, La rivalité d' Alerandrie ef de Conslentinople an V* sidele, France 
frenciserine 19, 5-10. 


C. Boonarey 
This year's book on Cleopatra is by Jack laspesy, Last Days with Cleopatra, London, 1996. In PW, 
XTX/T, 1217-19 there is a full prosopographical account by A. Sram of M. Petroniuas Mamertinus, and an 
added note by W. Hovemaxs. A. Stems makes some Interesting observations in Popyrusforschung w. 
Prsopographia Imperii Romani, Atti 1V Congr. Int, Pap. 209-15, 
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D, ADMisisTRaTION 

V. Tscuernimowern, Palestine under the Ptolemies, A Contribution fo the Study of the Zenon Popp,, Mizrrim 
4-5, 0-00, uses the correspondence of Zenon's journey in Palestine in 259-8 B.c. and the letters from agents 
and sheikhs in the following years to illusteate Ptol. commercial, military, administrative, urban, and loomed 
policies in Palestine, and contrasts them with those applied in Eg. Some of the same ground is covered 
by G. Vaoot, Siria ¢ Siri nei documenti dell Kgitta greco-romano, Aeg. 17, 29-51, a collection and analysis 
of instances of the adjective. 

H. Lrenzssy's publin, of Ein Erlass d, Kanigs Ptolemaios IT Philadelphos (Aeg. 16 (1938), 257-01) {ef 
€ 3) adds some information about the administration of Syria anc Phoenicia ts a Ptol. province. E. Kiess- 
Lisa sketches the present state of knowledge Zum Katihkenproblem in Aegypten in Forsch. u. Portachr. 13, 392. 
F. Zuceer's careful art. Mépou in PW, XUX, 910-26, while especially concerned with tho legal fiction of 
Hipom ris daxyorfs, devotes several columns to an examination of the actual antecedents of persons described 
as [pew and I.r.2. and their grouping in woirejpara, W. Pexemans, Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren in 
Vroeg-Ptolemaisch Egypte, Louvain, xxx+313 pp. (in Flemish) contains elaborate lista and statistics of 
foreigners in early Ptol. Eg. The same author has written what I take to he a summary of part of his 
results in Jocrberich! 4, Ex Oriente Lux, 183), Vreemdelingen en Egquplenaren in Egypte gedurende de ode 
Feuwe vc. 

A. CacpErrst, Nuovi studi sulle achede di cengimento (Scritti in onore di Bartolomeo Nogara, Rome, 
45 ff.) reports on recent work done on the Egn, census, and comments on 14 census declarations published 
since his last collection of evidence (Aeg, 12 (1932), 346). In an important paper, Hecensement périodique et 
réintégration du domicile légal (Ati 1V Congr. Int. Pap., 225-50), V. Mantrix questions the propodition that 
there was w necessary connexion between the l4-vear census and the command, issued to persons living 
wataide their iia, to return there, not merely to register, but to remain there subsequently. Ho revs. the 
machinery of the census edicts, and offers a new interpretation of the edict of Vibius Maximus. It was 
addreased solely to Alexandrians, and made it possible for individuals from the nomes whose presence was 
required in the city to obtain « permit to return there after registering in their homes. 

Ino rev. of Charme Puéavx, Les Ostraca greca de la collection Charles-Edwin Wilbour au Muade de Brooklyn 
in JEA 23, 135-7, H. L. Bens, gives reasons for believing in the existence of a form of poll-tax in Ptol, times, 
and for rejecting the view that payment of poll-tax was a mark of inferiority. In a lecture which I regret 
being unable to see H.C. Yourts summarized the hist, of tax-farms in Athens, Rome, and Eg. (Puhblicans 
und Sinners, Michigan Abonnus Quarterly Rev. 43, (50412). In MEPIZMOL ANAKEXGQPHROTQN: an 
Aspect of the Roman Oppreasion in Egypt (J EA 23, 63-75) N. Lewis, in addition to diseussing the tax in 
question, provides the fullest collection of evidence to date on the fight from the land in the Roman period. 
H. Henwe, Le Deémotique NOAIEYE 4 Antinoowpotia (Ati IV Congr. Int. Pap., 321-31), attempts an explana- 
tion of it, and of certain other deme and tribe names of that town. 

In PW, VIA, 2205, art. Tropem, E. Zinnartu sketches the hist. of banking in Eg., both as monopoly 
and asa field for private enterprise, and his art. is sapplemented by a note of E. Kiessrise's, op, eift., 2208-9 
aw, Tropecites. E. Zrenanre olso writes seven lines on one of the more interesting of Alexandrian and 
Exn. municipal offices in PW, XVII/2, 1517, Nubtostrategos. ‘To PW, XVII/2 W. Exssurs contributes the 
article on Numercrive, and op. cit., XUX/1 be discusses the honorary tithe Perfectiesimns. 


E. Torocrarny 

A. CaLpernst’s Dizionario dei nomi geografie’ ¢ topografici dell Egitto greeo-romano, part 1 (JEA 22, 71), 
continoes to receive a warm weloome. Some additions and corrections are given by J. Sno, Oriental 6, 
132-42, C, Anti, Soavi di Tebtynia (1930-1935), Atti TV Congr. Int. Pap., 473-8, makes some remarks about 
the topography of Tebtunia d propos of the archaeological mission directed by him. Similarly A. VoontaNo, 
Gli Scavi della Miasione archaelogicn Milanese a Teltyniz, Atti VV Congr. Int, Pap., 485-1, has a few obecrva- 
tions about Ibion (Medinet Madi), M. J. Lemmovrren, A propos del’ expédition militaire dirigée en Ethiopie par 
P. Petronius sous le régne d’ Auguste, Bull, Soc, roy. de Géographie d Eg. 19, 270-7, in an attempt to fix the 
locality of Pathros of the dem, texts, suggests identifications for the oppida captured by Petronins in Nubia 
(Pliny, VHT. vi. 36, 4). In PW, XVIL/2, 1500, Wienges writes notes on the Ethiopian peoples Neypyrira 
and Néxmo, H, Kees, PW, XIX/I, 407-15, gives a hist, treatment of Pelusion, P, W. Hans, Angiportam, 
Flatea and Views, Cl. Phil, 32 44-58, cites the various meanings of the Greek term dp¢odor to illustrate the 
Latin ricus. 
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F. Choos oLEY 


L, Larrnancit, Vota sulla Dota LHA delle monete alessandrine di Gallieno (Aeg. 17, 25-5), Proposes to 
explain qa not as = 0, but aa frog 9 exci o, fe. of Gallienus and Macrianus (and Quictws), the latter therefore 
being recognized in Egypt aa co-regents. M. J, Born, The Chronology in Porphyry's VITA PLOTINI 
(OT. Phil. 32, 241-57), discusses the papyrus chronology for the reign of Claudius II, though without being 
able to bring forward any new material, and rejects the suggestion, firat made by Dessac, that Plotinus’ 
biographer is reckoning by Eygn. regnal years. W. Seston, Recherches sur la chronologie du régne de Comatantin 
le Grand (Rev. ét. anc. 39, 197-218), corrects the aceepted chronology. 


5, Social Life, Education, Economic History, Numismatics 
A. Soca. Lire axp Envoatros 

In regard to Social Life, T. A. Bravy’s study of The Gymnasium in Ptolemaic Egypt (Univ. Missouri 
Stud. 11 (1996), 3, 9-20) is important: also E. Kresstane's Zum AKatakenproflem in Aegypten (Forsch. u. 
Fortschr. 19, $92): there is some material in'8, Erruem'’s Remarks on oovdy), @adAde and other extra payments 
(Symb. Galo. 17, 26-48), A brilliant book by F. Crmowr, L' Egypte des astrologues (Bruasela) recreates the 

yacene from the data furnished by astrologien| writings of the Graeco-Rom. period. Enriched 
with nn. (including illusta, from papp.) by Mile C. Priavx, it deserves the closest study. 

The methods of education are discussed or illustrated by P, Conant, Les papyrus scolaires (Mel. Desrous- 
sour, 69-80) and La devinette de fe chawve-souris (Mel. Maspero 2, 213-17); see aleo T. C. Skeat, A Greek 
mathematical tablet ( Mizraim 3 (1936), 18-25). 

Additions to the facta for the study of Graeeo-Egn. art in this period are to be found in A. Anptaxy, 
Sculture del Museo Greco-Romano di Alessandria, mt and tv (Bull. Soe.arch. d’ Alex., N.S., 9, 3-25 and 10-210), 
B. Hapacut, Two tombs of the Roman epoch (ilid., 270-85), V. Cuaror, L'Horua garde-frontiére du nome 
Sethroite (Mel, Maspero 2, 225-31), C, Prcanp, Observations sur Coriging et Tinfluence dea reliefs pittoreaques 
dita * Alezandrina’ (op. cit., 313-33) [important], and E, Micon, Plaque d'or décorée de reliefs de travail Copte 
(op. cxt., 357-81), 

BR, Ecowxomie History 

Little has been published on Economics: there may be noted A. Axpakanes, De [origine des monopoles 

Plolémaigques (Mél. Maspero 2, 289-95), and F. Hercnennem, Zu Pop, Michigan IE. 173 (deg. 17, 61-4), 


C. Nosussatios 


The only contribution to Numismatics seems to be L. Larrnaxcur, Nola sulla data LHA delle monete 
alessandrine di Gallieno (Aeg. 17, 25-8), for which ¢f. § 4 F above, 


6. Law 
A. GENERAL 


(i) Bibliography. 

U. Witcess, Urkundenreferat, Archiv 12, 218-47. L. Wexoen, Juristische Literaturiibersicht, v1, ibid. 
247-314 includes works ap to 1936. Pp. 267-47 are devoted to Pinensn's three vols, E. Serot, Juris- 
tische Papyruskunde, Neweracheinungen lie Sept. 1936, St, et doe, 3, 213-20; bis Sept. 1937, id., 4 (1033), 
278-89, A, CanpEnrst, Bibliograjia metodicn, Diritio ¢ amministrazione, Aeg. 17, 168-74, 912-14, 500-10: 
Teati recentemente pubblicati, ibid., 104-8, 283-4, 479-82. In BZ 37 the section Jurieprudenz occupies pp. 
2i2-7, 581-8. P. Comzant, Bulletin papyrologique XVJ (1036), Rev. éf. gr. 50, 405-42. List of doctorate 
theses relating to the hist. of institutions, Her, hist. dr. 16, 180-3 (Dr. oriental et dr. romain, 180). J. Rewer 
(sous la direction de J. Manovzeat) L'annde philologique 10 (1036): Papyrolopie lit—9, Droit 334-71. Ared, 
Ait. dr. or., of which the first annual vol. appeared in 1937 (Brussels), under the general editorship of 
1, PIRESNE, is divided into three sections, Orient Ancien, Orient Gréco-romain, Orient Médidval, The pubin. 


of texts and legal vocabularies is to be a special feature, Sectional bibliographies will begin in the second 
volume, 


(li) Oriental infinence. Heichsrecht and Volkerecht. 
E. Vourenna, Diritio romano ¢ diritti orientali (Bologna), ia divided into three parts, The first 
describes the attempts, sometimes fantastic, beginning aa early ae the 16th cent., to trace connexjons between 
ig 
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Rom. law and Biblical or other Oriental systema: the second refutes in some detail attempts to derive R. L 
from other systems of antiquity, while the third examines specific institutions, known to the anc. East, 
but not to Quiritarian law, which appear in the later Empire. These are few and concern chiefly the law of 
the family. V. holds that there was no attempt to unify the law of the Empire before Diocletian, who waa 
bent not merely on defending R. |. against the inroads of popular law, but tried to replace provincial by 
Rem, principles. This attempt died with Diocletian, and the unification sought by Theodosius II was 
different in that it combined Rom. with local elements. Fundamentally V. is, a5 be says in a footnote 
wided in the proof, in agreement with E. Scndsnaven, Reicherecht, Volksrecht w. Provinzialrecht, 2. Sav. 57, 
300-55, who amplifica the contention put forward in Z. Sor. 51 (JEA 18, 95) that Mrrrers was mistaken 
in regarding the (4 aaa brutal attempt to force Rom. law on the whole Empire. Neither before nor after 
#12 was there unity of luw: there waa Aeichsrechi, Le, principles laid down for the whole Empire, Volkarecht, 
io. ius proprium of a community and based on autonomous regulation, and Provinzialrecid, 1c. principles 
based on official promulgation, such, ¢.g., as those concerning the Afuolqey dyerijocar, which may in substance 
be derived from native systema. There was no rule that each man should live by his own law, only a general 
policy not to interfere with existing arrangements (cf. Studien zum Personalitiieprinzip, 2. Sar. 49, 45-403; 
JEA 16, 134), nor any guurantee that Volkesrecht would not be overruled. Pressure towards unification 
begins, however, not with the (A but (as with language, ef. Wiuckes, § vi below) under Dioeletian, and 
then such peeulisrities aa remain gradually assume the appearance of local customs. SCHONBAUER, as in 
Z. Sav. 4, 337-8, accepte Wiunecm'’s reconstruction of P. Giss. 40, and the view that the (4 wns 
comprehensive. Buckiawp'’s Ediclum Provinciale, Ker, hist, dr. 13 (Tin), B1-06 (JEA 21, 100) is not 
quoted, L. Wewcan, Nationales, griechisches w. rimisches Recht in Agypten, Ati IV Congr, Int, Pap., 
150-81, writes in general terms of what has been and may be accomplished with respect to # legal hist. 
of Eg., sa the most promising part of a general legal hist. of antiquity. He accepts WILWELas reconstruction 
of P. Giss. 40, with the deduction that non-Rom. elements continued to flourish, not only in spite of the 
Rom. law, but with Rom. sanction, and ends with s short but illuminating discussion of the limite of 
the principle of personality. In Ludwig Mitters, Arch. hist. dr. or, 1, 181-211, Wexonn discusses the develop- 
ment of research on the Hines Inid down by M., and emphasizes particularly the truth of M.'s view that Gk. 
law was 4 unity, Recent work on the spread of Gk. ideas and their relationship to Oriental avstems ia alao 
briefty mentioned, and Woenm's reading of P. Giss. 40 together with SonispavEn’s general ideas accepted. 


(iii) Christian influence, 

C. Homexuone, Kinflues d, Christentume auf d. Corpua teria civilis, Vienna, fervently upholds the 
view that the law of the later Empire is deeply influenced by Christian doctrines, and that the great 
Romanista of the 19th cent. failed to recognize the change from classical ‘individualism’ which had been 
thus brought about. He also repeats his view (Collatio legum Romanarum ef Mosaicarum, Vienna, 1005; 
revd. Z. Sav. 66, 361-2) that St. Ambrose waa the author of the Collgho, because he wanted to make clear 
how much the secular law needed alteration by showing how like it waa to the Mosaic law which had for the 
most part been superseded by the coming of the Messiah. The book deala with modern as much as with 
historical problema. - 

B. Brox, Giustinieno primo, Principe ¢ Legislatore Cattolica (Pubbl. dell unite. cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
vol, 48), Milan, 1936, is not directly concerned with the influence of Christianity on the law, but intended to 
defend Justinian against the constantly reiterated charge of Cacsaropapiam. J. expressly acmits the force 
af conenes, and when he incorporates their contents in his legislation this is not to give them a validity 
which they would lack without state authority, but merely a form of recognition which also serves the same 
purposes aa those of a private collection. 


(iv) The oath. 

B. Kieren, AV OR 28 (1996), 295-306, reviewing favourably Setn1, Der Kid, 1, disagrees with 5.'s view 
that the Christians excused themselves for taking the oath by the emperor's r¢xy, on the plea that this was 
merely a “Fluchobjekt’, the oath iteelf being by God. K. thinks this would have been maiestaz. Even after 
the introduction of Christianity, he explains, the emperor retinined semi-divine, ‘with one foot 
heaven’. 

E. Sem, KVOR 2, 245-0, reviewing F. Lo. Gaarrrru, Catalogue of the dem. graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, 
adds some points of interest, ¢g. that the imperial oath ia ahown not to have ousted the oath by supra- 
terrestial gods among the native population in the Ist cent. 
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(v) Diplomatic. 

E. Serpt, Demotische Urkundenlehre nach d. friikptolemaischen Texten, Minch, Beitr, 27, publs. the 
paper read at the Oxford Congress, together with a chronological list of docs. from Alexander's time to 
the end of Philadelphus’ reign, with which period alone he is here concerned. He distinguishes three main 
eategories: (1) the Egn. ‘scribe and witness dov.', (2) the ‘double’ doc., and (3) the bilingual doo, in Gk. and 
dem., agreeing with Partscu that (1) probably needed delivery (traditio chartae) to became effective. 
Sealing is very rare and certainly not necessary. As regards (2) he agrees with Kost. (St. Riecobonse I, 
415 (1990)—not seen) that they represent a reception of a Gk. form. The chief interest of P. Mich. Inv. 508 
(# Latin marriage contract, prob, Ist-2nd cent.}, publd. by H. J. Wourr, Aeg. 17, 470-8, lies in ite form, 
which W. beleves to be an independent Rom. adaptation to pap. of the double doc. as commonly written 
on tablets, The doc. is folded in the middle, and the witnesses" signatures are written (in Gk. characters) 
outeide at right angles to the internal lines, together with a few letters that may represent a Gk. summary, 
PF, Comont, (.-8, dc. [necr, of B.-D,, 313-16, cives the text of a fragmentary ineor, found at Susa in 1937, 
consisting chiefly of the names of witnesses to a contract. At least two are ypeoddlawes, but C. BE. WEiies 
suggests a restoration which would place the émorirys before them, as at Dura. The latter scholar, in 
Arch, host. dr. or. 1, 261-84 publa. Dura P, 101 (4.0. 227) to which W, Kamps adds Résumé, Analyse ef Index 
juridiques (284-8). Diplomatically the interesting feature is that the signatures on the verso are found 
opposite knots in the string which kept the upper text cloaed. Tho doc. is a purchases by a veteran of a vine- 
yard, mainly Rom. in form, 

(vi) Various, 

U. Witckex, UVeler den Nutzen d. lateiniachen Popp., Atti IV Congr, Int. Pap., 100-22, among mach 
else of legal interest, connecta Diocletian's abolition of the old twojaqpareejsot (BickERMann, Aeg. 13, 344 i; 
JHA 2), 98) with the introduction of Latin for the framework of the individual gesta which replaced them. 
The judgements, however, though originally in Latin only, are accompanied by tranals. as carly aa the fourth 
century, and in the fifth are only in Gk. For the earlier period it isa rule that whereas the emperors answered 
letters in the language in which they were written, the mubsecriptiones to libelli were always in Latin. In 
Archiv 12, 235, W. finds confirmation of this rule in P. Harr. 67. 0. Guénarn, Mel, Desrousseaur, 10-200, 
publs. a short xeddAasor ¢y Siardyperos of Haterius Nepos which orders waoreddps and lesser assistants 
(ypeaxot) to confine themselves to their proper work and not to wear wool (cf. Gnomon, 66 71 and 74-6). 
He conjectures that it may have been copied for the information of some office of the Indica Logoa, and that 
the & prow weidAme of the Gnomon were, lil it, docs. that had accumulated in an office chosen because 
they were ‘easy of access’, as opposed to many which in the course of time would have got mislaid or 
destroyed. The fragm. (probably 4th cent.) corresponding to part of D.12.1.1L1. which was discussed by 
F. pg ZULvETA at the Oxford Congress, 1937, is reprinted in Bull. Ist, dir. rom, 42 (1935), 408, and is to 
appear with others in P. Rylands TT. As 1,12.1,1.1. was believed to be heavily interpolated the discovery 
is important. J.C. Nanen, Ad Octavianas '"Evredtfens quasdem, Areh. Atal. dr. er. 1, 739-48, containe textual 
suggestions and other nn. on Octave Guimacn's edn, 


B. Law or Prrsoxs 
(i) Census, Poll-tax. Colonate. 

V. Mantix, Recensement périodique ef réintégration du domicile légal, Atti TV Compr. Int. Pap, 225-50, 
concludes that there is insufficient ovidence to support Rostovranrer's view that edicts ordering people to 
return to their (ia were regularly issned in connexion with the census, The mention of the census in the 
edict of Vibius Maximus (W., Chr., 202) ia introductory and accidental, the real object being, os ia said 
immediately afterwards, to secure the presence of the population for agricultural work. There is evidence, 
however, that such edicts were in several caaea issved at the beginning of their author's term of office, A new 
reading and interpretation of the last lines of W., Chr., 202 is given pp. 230-7. 

M. Hommeer and Ct. Paiarx, Chron, d' Ey. 12, 259-44, publ. with comments the certificate of exemption 
from Aceypagia in the name of Mettiua Rufus found among the collection of the Fondation Egyptologique 
(WEA 23, 08). Though do@ées often meana poverty they believe that here defers refers to exemption on 
the ground of illness. H. I. Ben, JE A 23, 186-8, reviewing very favourably Cu. Priaux, Les Ostrake grece 
de la Collection C, E. Wilbour (1935), disagrees on poll-tax. ‘This was not a Rom. innovation intended ‘to 
mark the politically inferior status of the conquered, but a means of raising revenue taken over from Ptol. 
times, as the Arabs later took over the Byzantine didpicuds. The distinction was not between conquerors 
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and conquered, but between members of Gk. citixen bodies (together with katoikoi) who paid at a reduced 
rate, and Egyptians, Asoypadoteos meaning ‘paying the full poll-tax'. [f the tax had marked inferior 
status it would not have eurvived the ('A, For Aawes = ‘native of’, ¢f. PER Inv. 24552 below, B (iii). 
Ca. Sacataann, Dw rile def origo' ef du ‘census’ dans la formation du colonat romain, Bysantion, 12, 487-081, 
throws light wpon the hist. of the distinction between adseripficn and other colon’, but from legal, mot 
papyrological sources. For the Ptol. census see now P. Harr. 61 (decree of Philometor). I have not seen 
A. CaLpenrst, Niort studi aulle schede di censimenfo, Mise. Nogara or Cu, Priavx, Les Modalites de 
lattache @ la glébe dana ['E'y. grecque ot romaine, Recweil de la Soc. J. Bodin, 35-06, 


(ii) Registration of Birth. 

H. 1. Buus, A Latin Registration of Birth, JAS 27, 30-6, publs. one leaf of a diptych, of a.p, 127, similar 
to that publd. by H. A. Saspens, A.A 32 (1028), 308-29, but mentioning that the attestation is made in 
view of future epicrinis after the father has been discharged from the army. 

H. A. Sannens, A Birth Certificate of 138 a, deg. 17, 233-40, publs. P, Mich, Inv. $004, in which the 
failure to make professio is said to be (proptjer diafrinctionem militiae, which proves that 5.'s expansion of 
districtionem mail. in BGU 1600 ia correct. From the words se featari ex lege Ael., etc., 5. infers that the leges 
Aelia Sentia and Papia Poppoca not only forbade the registration of illegitimate children at the record 
office, but also directed the use of this method of attestation before witnesses. 

K. F. W. Scuaur, GGA 100, 147-S8, reviewing P. Mich. TTT expands ¢. r. ¢. ad &. in the registrations of 
birth (nes. L0-8) as cous relate eat od kelendoriam, meaning ‘the case has been notified at the proper time’. 
c.f. cannot mean civie Romanus, for the superscription shows that the faots registered wore not verified 
(citra cowsarim cognifionem) andl citizenship could not be proved by a calendarivm. In No, 16 b(inae) 
tiatwlae) cannot refer to the ‘double’ nature of the doec., but is used because there was one copy for each of 
the twins. For hirth certificates cf. H. 1. Buu's rev. of P. Mich, U1 in J 28 27, 280-1. 


(iii) Slavery. 

H. Limerssy, Aeg: 16 (1006) 247-01, publa, PER Inv. 24552, which contains two mpooraypore relating 
to Syria and Phoenicia probably of Ptolemy Il, the first ordering returns of cattle, the second ordering 
return and production before the ofeurdaer of ouyurra Jom dAelPepa beled in slavery. A further prohibiti 
of the aule or mortuage of such eayera except rae ond rod Bineoteros tag ward Luplar wal Powdery xpoafaly 
diSoudruw he takes to favour the view of Souisnaven and others (JA 19, 85) against WesTHEwans, that 
execution leading to actual slavery was not permitted, even by agreement, except in the case of fiscal 
debtors, and to confirm Scuiwnaren's reading (2. Ser, 46, 206) wpolalfodge r[(P}eota in P. Teb, 5 (M,, Car. 
96), 295. Amaxqio-Rom, Une nuoes terizione eul protettarafo dei Tolemes tm Cirenaica, Riv, di fil, 15, 
2-77 (cf. G below), mourning that Philacdelphus’ successors restricted the powers of officials to the 
mere arrest of fiseal debtora, and that Euergetes IT (P.'Teb. 5) forbade even this. The Cyrenaic rpooraypa, 
which forbids execution against the person without previous authorization of the ypqpancrai, he takes to 
have been analogous in ite original Egn. formulation to Evergetes' decree, and, an at firet drafted, to have 
referred to officials only, with the object of extending the same principles to Cyrenaica. But oa it was feared 
that officials there might be in a position less favourable than that of private individuals, the words 7 ray 
(ier «A were added, and the Cyrenaeans thos recommended to apply the same limitations to proceedings 
under their own municipal statutes, W.L. Westramann, Enslaved persons who are free, Am, Journ. Phil, 50 
(1024), 1-30, maintains his original view, holding that, the new pap. confirmed the reading ¢Amfepa in P. Col. 
Inv. 480, but not Koscranen's ond Scnosnacen’s interpretation os ‘free from mortyage’, Lrenganxy, by 
interpreting Aue; as ‘native’, whereas it refers only to the lower classes, and by defining too narrowly the 
law ted tie pucGcoews (1. 22) which laid down conditions of enslavement, hos narrowed unduly the sphere in 
which it was possible, He also quotes an unpubld, érenfis, P. Col. Inv. 272, of 245 n.0., where the burden af 
the complaint is that the creditor has arrested and detained a free person ea Ais own authority, whereas it 
seems that an application to the spaerep for the purpose would have been lawfol. W. also bolds (ogainat 
Winekes, Archiv 12, 223) that although striking likenessea between PER Inv. 24552 and the alleged decree 
of Philadelphus ordering a mase liberation of Jewish slaves (Paeudo-Aristens, 22-5) go to show direct borrow- 
ing, the latter is none the leas forged, 

G. BR. Monnow, The Murder of Slaves in Athe Law, Cl. Phil, 32, 210-27, argues that the ypada ifipews 
gave some protection to slaves, even against masters, though ita officacy waa limited by the fact that only 
a free person could prosecute and that a prosecutor ran the riak of » penalty tf he failed. 
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(iv) Guardianship. 

P. Mich. Inv. 6659, publd. by H. J. Wourr, Aeg. 17, 463-70, probably of Nero's reign, is a woman's 
petition to the exegete to appoint a guardian for the purposes of a divorce evyyeipyoss, a peculiarity being 
that the divorce has already taken place, W. thinks that with other does. it provides the evidence (denied 
hy M., Gndz., 263) that some relatives became tutors ipso iure arnong peregrini. 

(v) Marriage. 

P. Roscuaker, fhe Eheformen hei den Indogermanen, Dewleche Landesrefernte wm IJ. Internat, Kongr, 
J-Htechtavergleschung im. Haag, 1937, Sonderheft d. elften Jahrg. d. Zeitechr. f. aualdndisches u, internationales 
Privairecht, 77-140 b., though not touching papyrology directly is indispensable for any study of ance. 
marriage. Two forma of betrothal are distinguished, ane of an arrhal nature, which corresponds to an 
incomplete tranafer by sale, the other more purely promiasory, ‘Eyydyes belongs to the former type, but 
K. aeema to suggest that the distinction between ¢yy, andl Zedoois might rest-on the completion of an inchoate 
transaction. However, he does not say that, and charncterizes the problem ag ‘unsolved, perhaps insoluble’. 
The connexion worked out between epiclerate and ‘free’ marriage by the use of comparative materio] ia of 
fundamental importance. F. pa ZULUETA gives a summary of the paper, LO G4 (1038), 120-3. 


C. Law or Prorgery 
(i) saraypagy. 

E. Scutweaver, Zur Froge d. Liegenschafiserwerbes im Abertwme: Daa Recht d. Katagraphe, Atti 1 
Congr. Jnt. Pap., reasserta his view, which he now calla the ‘protocol theory’, against Ruwun’s (Z. Sav, 54, 
188-232; seo JEA 2], 05) ‘register theory’ and Scwwane'a ‘document theory’. He agrees with R. and 
others that Mrrrets’s view of ». as equivalent to the dem, ‘doc, of withdrawal’ must be given up, but not 
with R.’s explanations by comparison with the Germanic separation between aale and investiture, for there 
is no comexion of blood or civilization between Egyptians and Germans, and the German withdrawal is 
from the land itwelf, not from rights to it. BGU 004, believed to be the result of Egn. inthaence, is a declara- 
tion before « public authority, and as such totally different from the *individualistio' native document. 
R.'s views are not always consistent and require too many meanings for «.; no mere register could coritain 
all the particulars to be entered according to P. Hal. 1; éqi in the Tenos inacr. and in P. Col. Inv. 480 must 
mean ‘before’ the mugistrates (cf. Rickunmans, deg. 13, 333-55; JEA 20, 08); Py. Dura 23 calls iteelf 
a«, and is made before public officers; B.'s explanation of dpgodpov in P. Hal, 1 is unacceptable as againat 
Wititetat's “Grenageld', nor can the reading deo[Adfg nye rye] bo right. It cannot have been possible for 
the seller, as R. thinks, to vindicate after «. had taken place even though he had not received the price. 
Against Scuwanz the chief argument is still that his theory cannot connect Ptol. and Rom. practice, and 
that it is too individualistic to be compatible with Theophrastus’ requirement of publicity in all acquisitions 
of property, ‘The rarity of refs, to «., which seems surprising on ScHOspaven's theory, he explains by the 
very fact that «. was an official documentation laid down as essential by statute and therefore requiring 
no «pecial mention. Tt does not oecur in the Hermina trial because that is, aa Wicmex has shown, concerned 
with possession, not ownership. 

(ii) Emphyteusis. 

H. Cosrort, Emphyteusis among the Papp., Aeg. 17, 3-24, examines the relevant doca., all subsequent 
to Zeno's constitution, inclnding some Cop. ones. ‘The difficulties in P. Cai. Masp. UT 67200, in particular 
that the lessen is to be allowed «fre ele fedriove efre els yelpora dodyxcie Sohiv, which is contrary to the rules of 
emphyteuais, are perhaps to be explained by regarding it ag superficies, for which ¢uderevew was also wand. 


(iti) Mortgage. 

E. ScmOxnaven, Rechtshistoriache Urkundenstudien 2. griechiachen Recht im Zwweistromlande. I: Pg. 
Dura 21, Archiv 12, 194-217, defends hia own view of drardamnc against Wetlns (2. Sov, 66, 90-195; JRA 
23, 100); like the other Dura docs. Pg. 21 ia perfectly explicable on Graeco-Hellenistio lines and the 
notarial function of the court has no connexion with Oriental influence. The hypothee waa probably not 
general, wdsre imdpyorra referring back to some noun which ia not preserved in Py. 21 of 32. The manumisaion 
by dedication from Susa (F. Cumost, Mém. de la mission archéol, de Perse, xx, 84-8; JRA 18, 04), a8 now 
Sax Nicor)'s views (JEA 19, $3), but is a purely Gk. form of manumisaion. On deuwdwme in F. Oslo [16 
seo Weines, AJA 41, 508-12. | 
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A. B. Scuwane, Sicherungsiibereignung «. Zwangevollatreckung in d. Popp. (ous Anlase von Stud, Ital, 
NIJ), Aeg. 17, 241-82 (ef. JEA 22, 69) regards the doc. on pp. 103 ff, as an example of a mortgage which 
is neither éro@yey nor triaype, but an alienation subject to a suspensive condition, characterized, like 
P, Oslo TT 40, by the use of the word jéver to describe the creditor's right if the debtor defautta, and there- 
fore capable of being deseribed in the terms which P. Oslo I 40 B applica to A, as a security éri mvpig. 
There is little apparent difference between such security and a teofqey, but S. pointe out that the pdévew 
does., so far aa they refer to land, give the ereditor the right to ask for registration of wardyy in the ABA. 
dyer. whenever he desires, perhaps because thie would not be possible (as with owf, and tral.) without 
express permission. Classing the doc. as éri eypis doca not, however, explain how it comes that the 
creditor can levy execution against the debtor's property generally. This, 5. thinks, ia due to another 
peculiarity of the pérew type, i.e, that it definitely gives the creditor the choice (é«Acyq as in F. Oslo IT 40) 
between relying on the ownership clause and general epafis, There are a number of circumstances in which, 
despite = clause giving the creditor ownership in case of default, =péfis may become permissible, and P. 
Teb. I 817 of 182 a,c, which stipulates for personal liability, with a penalty for delay, in case of failure 
to guarantee: or cofevds, warna us how early Ptol, law overcame the conception of linbility restricted to 
the object pledged. On the procedural aide S. finds support for his view that it is only in case of chiro- 
graphs, aa opposed to public documents, that Mahnverfahren waa a necessary preliminary to ereyupecia, 
and believes that deaAcyerpod in line 50 must be a elip for diuAey jis. 

P. Jovacer, Wel. Desrowsseour, 220-38, publa. a receipt of 75 8.c, in the form of a ovyypadh ¢fapeprupos 
which has reference to a debt originally secured by the ¢podeyia tpdeens of a cow—a rare instance of cy dv 
giore of movables, 


D, Law or OnLigaTions 
(i) Egyptian contracts. 

R. Tavnexscnuac, Le Droit contractuel ¢g. Cd apréa lea pop. greca, Arch, fiat. dr. or, 1, 249-59, sum- 
marizes the refs. to *Eyn,” contracts under the heads of marriage obligations, security, succession, and pro- 
cedure. The contracting parties are, except in one case, cither all of Egn. nationality or mixed. Aa the 
form of the doc. governs the competence of the court, ao also the parties can, by choosing either a Gk. or 
an Egn., form, determine the law that is to be applied, 

(ii) Loan. 

J. Cverier, Le conidette ‘anticipazioni" nell economia nerale dell Egitio tolemaico, Ath IV Congr. Int. Pap., 
283-0), summarizes another part of his Czech work on mutuwm (cf, JEA 22, 85), treating of advances 
of aeed-corn and advances made to tenants for clearing land. When these latter are to be repaid in any caae 
it is because the tenant himself will benefit by the improvement; when they are only to be repaid if the work 
ie not done, it is because, as with feowuxcl yeapyol, the tenant has no claim to the crop. 

P. H. oe Lacy, JEA 23, 76-80, publs. P. 7741 of the Garrett Deposit Collection, Princeton, of a.n. 52, 
an acknowledgment of repayment of a loan made by three brothers to their sister and ber husband on the 
terma that the creditors were to be allowed to occupy some buildings. A peculiar feature is that one brother 
receives the share of another who is absent and guarantees the borrowers against any claim by him. 

Cu. Patacx, Une Reconnaissence de dette du [Ve sidele apréa J. (P. Wilbour Brooklyn Gr. 1), Arch. hist. 
dr. or, 1, 280-302, adds « brief comm. on the hist. of the standard phrases in this ‘doc. banal’, Analyse ef 
Jndexr juridiques by W. Kamps, thid., 002-4. 

(iii) Locatio conduction. 

R. Tarnesscurac, Provesse aus Pocht-, Miets-, Dienat- uv. Werkvertrdgen in d. griechischen Papp., Archiv 
12, 187-03, gives a summary of the points arising in theae cases. 

§. Erreem, Symi, Oafo, 17, 26-48, examines ‘Drovdy, Oads and other extra payments’ in kind or money 
such as occur frequently in connexion with leases and contracts of service, and appear commonly to have 
a religious origin. He refuses to accept WILckES's explanation of @eAAd«c in P. Par. 62 TT 15as a palm-branch 
given to the sueceseful bidder at the auction, and thinks it is derived rather from the ‘extra payment’ 
customarily required from a lessee. 

(iv) Societas, 

W. Kames, Les Origines de la fondation cultuelle dang la Grice anc., Arch, hist, dr. or, 1, 145-79, 

combats EK. F, Beocn's view that these foundations an: due to testator” mistrust in their descendants’ 
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willingness to carry out family worship, Their growth is connected with the rise of the ‘amall" family, the 
evolution being the reverse of that given by Preeswe for Eg., where individualist and then family founda- 
tions precede the completed family solidarity of Dyn. 6. Annam, however, provides close parallels to Greeve. 

P. J.T. Expesnvne, Aoinoonia en gemeenathap van caken bij de Grieken in den Mussieben tijd, Amster- 
dam, ia largely concerned in tracing shades of meaning, and does not, excopt occasionally, use material 
later than Aristotle. The general legal result (xccording to the summary in German) ia that no settled forms 
were developed, such partnership as existed being generally entered into, not for the purpose of making 
great amounts of capital available, but simply for the distribution of risk in short-lived undertakings, There 
are vague similarities with sociel’ en commandite but no nearer approximations to modern forma. 

H, Levi-Bavnt, Le ‘consortium’ artifice! du Nowveaw Gaius, Ati IV Congr, Int. Pap., 203-304, gives 
in full the argument for his view that the consortinm was a true joint-family, possible only between relations, 
or at lenst members of the same gens between whom there was community of eult (cf. JEA 23, 100). 

A. E. BR. Boar, Am, Journ, Phil.58, 210-19, gives a preliminary report of P. Mich. Inv. 657, which is 
to be publd, in Pt. I of the Michigan Papp. from Tebtunia, It is an agreement entered into by the salt 
merchants of Tebtunis for a.p. 47-8 in the form of an ordinance, and shows that the merchants were 
probably organized as a guild, No member is to sell for less than the prices agreed for the three grades of salt. 
(v) Ageney. 

EK. Kanes, Systasis, Arch. hist. dr, or, 1, 213-37, after explaining that the word as used in the Attic 
orators by no means implies authority to act legally on behalf of another, finds much the same result for 
Ptol, law by examination of the Serapeum papp, In 2nd cent. B.C. representation, in particnlar for 
the purposes of litigation, ia not allowed, and must be specially asked for in each case (cf. P. Teb. IIT 770, 
editor's n.}—a powitian for which there are close parallels in the Middle Ayes. A fow pages on syatasia 
in the Rom, period end with the remark that no unequivocal evidence on the question of direct representation 
is provided by tho wae of the word. 


(vi) Suretyship. 

M, Gaw Nicowd, Zur Nachburgachaft in d. Keilschrifiurkunden wu. in ed. griko-dgyptischen Papp., 
Stings, Miinchen, Phil.-Aist. Abt., Heft 6, Munich (50 PP), examines cases of suretyship for a surety 
securring in the Neo-Babylonian docs. connected with the temple of Eanna at Uruk, and finds some 
papyrological analogies, Neither in Babylonia nor in Eg. does the phenomenon occur in private law, but 
a8 the Temple authorities at Eanna found it necessary to take thean precautions to secure the services of 
hicroduli who were apt to attempt escape from their burdensome obligations, ao when the burden of liturgies 
became unbearmble the Rom. authorities, and in the period of ajrorpayia the landlords, used similar methods. 
Four cases are given, PSI rv 289; BGT 1 244; PSI ot 162; and that publd. by Dowaponn, Aeg. 15 (1935), 
207-8, the last referring, however, probably not to a liturgy, but to the presence of a party for the purposes 
Of legal proceedings, which had presumably already begun. We may perhaps add now P, Harr. 65, a onse 
of bail for a man whose son had been sent to the prefect’s court to answer charges againat him. Possibly, aa 
the editor, J. E. Powe, says, the father was bail for his son, but gape in the text make this very uncertain. 

P, Berol, Inv. 16374 Recto (4.p. 538, Antinoopolis), one of two docs. publd. by 8. G. Karsomexos, 
#2 37, 1-17, is an indemnity given by a person appointed to collect taxes on an estate (of. P. Oxy, 1 136) 
to the person who haa gone surety for him. As in P. Oxy. I 125, all the promissor's property, past and 
present, is hypothecated. 

(vii) Negotiable instruments. 

V. Ananoio-Rurm, I! problema dei titoli al portatore in wn nuove papiro di Tebtunis, Atti TV Congr. Int. 
Pap,, 251-8, derives arguments in favour of the view that something like nogotinbility existed from the 
report of a case of a.p, 127 in which the plaintiff relies upon 4 doe, which is in the name of another. The 
pap. is to be publd. in the next Milan volume. 

(vili) Discharge of obligations. | 

G, La Pina, La stipulatio aquiliana nei popiri, Ati JV Congr, Int, Pap., 470-84, explains historically 
the iNogical coexistence of stip. Ay., with a pactum transactionia and penal stipulationa in Byzantine Papp. 
(e.g. P. Lond. Inv. 2017). The restriction of the effect of stip, Ag. to matters that the parties had in mind is 
classical reception into civil law of principles derived from the practorian pactum, but when it was desired 
to secure extension to all matters this was expressed by a ref. to the stip, Ag., which originally hod that effect. 
This is post-classical. 
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E. Tae Law or Svccesstox 
C. A. Masom, La solenmitd della ‘heredia institutio’ nel d.r., Aeg. 17, 107-232, argues that the relaxation 
of rules of form for inatitufio heredi in later classical jaw was a progressive peocess under the influence of 
practorian indifference to formality, and that Constantine's enactment of 339 (C, 6.29.15) was no innovation, 
The conatitution of Alexander Severus, evidenced by Pap. E. R. 1702, allowing the use of Gk. in wills, was 
no mere act of tolerance (as Mrrrers held), but fits in with many examples in the Digest of the interpreta- 
tion of Gk, wills. 


F. Tae Covers anp Procencri 

L. Genvet, Sur la notion du jugement en droit grec, Arch, Asst. de, or, 1, 11-4, starting from the 

conception of the court as umpire concludes that in Attic law (to which he confines himeelf) even at ita most 
developed stage the function of a judgement was not to recognize pre-existing subjective rights but to settle 

a quarrel, He denies the validity of the distinction between dfeu «ard twos and wpos mwa, holding in effect 
that all actions are delictal. E. Serot. and B. H. StatcKer, Studien eu Pop, BOM eg, 1059], 2. Sav. 57, 
272-308, after sommurizing the hist. of the ease with which ToHompson's A Fenuly Archive from Siul (JEA 
21, 02) is concerned, raise several pointe of procedural and subetantive interest. They regard the identifica- 
tion of the trial court with the feorrifae as doubtful, for in all known enacts in which, as here, the judges are 
priests, the parties and matters in dispute are aleo of o prestly character, and the jurisdiction may be o 
special one. In general the inquisitorial nature of Egn. procedure is held to be confirmed, and a former 
suggestion of GRiuLs that one of the persons mentioned might have been called as a witness by a party 
(J£A 22, 87) is withdrawn. The procedure is native, with some Gk. innovations, such as the etooyerypeds 
orl the tedweype to the strategos, anal it is shown that the strategos is under a duty, if he cannot succeed 
in mediating between the parties, to send the case for trial to a court designated by law. The problematical 
‘valuation’ does not represent a reception of tizqwa, but is a proceeding intended to safeguard one's right. 
If something is. done which might interfere with a man's rights, he must either bring an action or execute 
a deed of valuation with sixteen witnesses, Otherwise he will be estopped after a certain time from com- 
plaining of the interference. There is an interesting analysis of the elaborate forma of pleading on pp. 292-4, 
For substantive law the main point made is that in the 2nd cent. at any rate the «arey7y of children in their 
parents property is now shown not to be given directly by the Jaw of sneveseion but to be based on settle- 
ments, which once made cannot be revoked, From a new reading in BM 10598 L 14 the authors conclude 
that Tethape sued Tuot for "Ackernutzen’. For this claim ¢f. Tawnenscunaa, 2. Sav, 55, 283 (JEA 22, $4) 
on bien eopeod. H, Konrenxsevret, Zum Sondergericht der A poakeuai, deg. 10 (1096), 202-5, shows from o 
Berlin fragm., P. 7415, that the special court for soldiers’ dependents in the yelpa was probably that of the 
Phrourarch, 

W. Kowket, 2. Sor. 57, 401-12, reviewing Beesnken, Sondergerichtsbarket (JEA 22, 87), criticizes 
a number of points in detail. 

4.N. Corot, Le P, Ooy. U0 471, One cognitio Cacsariana sous Trajan, Atti ]V Congr. Int, Pap, $95-494, 
collects apropos of this “heathen martyr’ doc. a great deal of information on the imperial tribunal. 

According to a rev. by Paota Banton, deg. 17, 296-7, G. Viemana, Episcopalis Awdientia (Publ. 
(nie. Catt, Ser. 1, G4, Milan), contains a chapter on the papyrological evidence, in which he contends 
that P. Lips. 43 shows a ease which was not one of arbitration merely in which the parties approached the 
bishops’ equrt direet, without previously going to the secular authorities, 

H. F. Jotowrs, Case Loe in Rom. Eg., Journal of the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 1037, 1-15, 


discusses the evidence for citation of prevedents, including P. Lond. Inv, 2565 (JA 21, 224-47; 23, 111), 
and argues fora Rom, rather than a Gk. origin of the practice. 


G. Pracic Law 

Cu. Preacx, Un Probléme de la politique dea Lagides: la faillesse dea dita, Atti del JV Congr. Int. Pap., 
183-04, shows how the attempt of the Ptolemies to harness the whole social and economie life of the country 
to the service of the state, and thus to turn much private into public law, made their legislation weak. Tho 
essay is partly an amplification of what the author said, Chron, d&g. 10 (1935), 343-00 (J BA 29, 89), 

V. Anasoin-Rom, Una nuova jacrizions sul protetiorate dei Tolemet in Cirenaica, Riv. di fil, 15, 
afh—i7 (ef. B (ti) above), reprinting part of the inser, (probably 100-8 ic.) in cel. 48 of Documenti 
anticht dell Africa tiahana (1. 2) with comments, takes Il. 3-13 to be the end of the ynjfecua eeferring to 
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sacrifices, and thus a municipal, not a royal enactment. It is a mistake to auppose that, in form, royal 
enactments took precedence of all other sources, and IL 14-26 contain » recommendation to ‘the Cyrenaeana", 
i¢. probably the sande, asking only that the gist (prayer) of the accompanying royal woocrayye ahould be 
included in the local ducorude Stitypappa. A uyp. i6 & collection of rules on some branch of state activity, 
but outside Eg. not necessarily royal. In the phrase rév Faclieciv rpocraypdrow wai raw vdpeemv (LL. 8-9), eden 
means the municipal statutes, and the antithesis is more common than generally supposed, because of 
the ambiguity of ries which can also be used for a legal norm generally, but is never used of the enactment 
of a Hellenistic sovereign. So in the Empire tuo came to be opposed to durdfac, and the late Rom. 
terminology ia descended from the relations between the Ptolemies and the free cities. For these relations 
see also A. Hevss, Sind? w, Nerracher d, Hellenicmua, in ihren s#ante- u. wilberrechtlichen Beziehungen, Kiio, 
Aeiheft 26, 273 pp., whose main conclusion is that there was never any integration into a monarchical legal 
system, anil that, so far as jurisdiction waa concerned, the ruler never did more than support and influence 
the autonomous activities of the cities. 

W. Scmvpant, Das resets ud, Kaiser in griechischen Urkunden, Klio SU, 34-00, puts together some of 
the introductory generalities to be found in docs,, and refs. to the different, virtues of the emperor, especially 
in relation to law. The existence of a governor, to whom are ascribed some of the imperial attributes, 
differentiates the Rom. from the Ptol. position, 


7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 


A. S19anas, Teropla ris “EMqvucgs Tpadgs (SEA 22, 00), is highly commended in PAil. Wock. 57, 007-9, 
by J. Ratrrstsants, IT have not been able to see the not. by M. Secrsé in Mondo elaasien 6 (1998), 363, 

G. Ropers, De nominihus sacris adnotatiuneulss, Eranos 33 (1805), [4t-G1 (previously omitted from 
this section by oversight), is a useful discussion of the examples of nomina sacra in the Beatty papp. and 
P. Lond. Christ. 1. On the origin of nomina secra, however, the author's speculations are much less aatis- 
factory, and his suggestion that they were modelled on the serawled forma of the Imperial names and 
titles in the prescripts of papp, will find few adherents. A reconsideration of the whole problem is urgently 

T have not seen an art. by L. Ta. Leront, La Transcription des textes mutilés, Muston 50, 14, which 
may belong in this section. [t presumably relates to Coptic MS&8. 

Jerzy Masrevrrer, Wykasy Kaigiek ww papyrusach ( = Book-catalogues in the papyri), Mfunera 
Philotegiea Ludovico Cwiklinaki oblate (Posnanine, 1990), 145-54, is also inaccessible to me. 

A popular account of the genesis and development of the codex is given by Hreo IescHen, Der Kodex, 
in Jahrb, f. Kinbondbunst 4, pp. 1-15 (of offprint), 2 pla. It ineludes, however, some rather Mrprising 
statements, «9g. that the roll is a finer and more practical form than the codex, or that rolls of vellum are 
unsatisfactory (what about the many thousunds of medieval vellum rolla '): and to suggest that pap, is 
more durable than vellum is surely a paradox. The reference to pap. codices of Gk, Biblical texts dating 
from the firat cent. ap. is disquieting (or ia it a inisprint for second cent. «.n. T), and the statement that Gk. 
and Coptic pap, codices down to the end of the third cent. (are there any Coptic MSS, of this date ?) regularly 
consisted of a single large quire ix not correct. In dealing with the Mani codices, however, where he can 
draw from his unrivalled personal experience, the author is on firmer ground, and hes much that is interesting 
to say about these anee-splendid yolumes. 

C, Braprorp Weiss, Dura Papyrus 101, Arch, hist, dr. or. 1, 1-24, though not strictly Egn. papyrology, 
includes some interesting observations on the rivalry of vellum and pap. at Dura (the latter apparently 
introduced by the Roman army). There is also a fresh discussion of the vexed queation of the ‘double deed"; 
for further details and for other work on legal diplomatic cf. above, § 0 A (¥}. 

P. CoLtomr attemps an explanation of the occasional or even exclusive use of the 2nd pers. pl. in royal 
letters addressed to « single porsonage, La Lettre 4 plusieurs dextinataires, Atti JV Congr. Int. Pap., 199-207. 
With considerable reservations he puta forward the suggestion that a general circulur letter, written through. 
out in the 2nd pers. pl. provided the model for individual copies, intended for dispatch to different officinia, 
in which the plural had been generally (but by no meana consistently) altered to the singular. 

G. Pasgu ata, Storia della tradizione e crition del testo (WEA 22, 90; 23. 103) is revd., on the whole appre- 
outively, by B. L. Unis in Cl, Pad. 32. di1-3; even where he disagrees with the author, Unimas pays 
tribute to the depth of learning and many-sided interests which characterize the work. 

W 
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G. Garepest, Studi dedicati alla memoria di Paolo Ubaldi (Publd, dell! Univ, cat, del Sacro Cuore, Serie V: 
Sc. ator., vol. 16), Milano, 443-80, offers ws ‘a rapid glance’ at the chief characteristics of the apocryphal 
gospels and quotes many parallels from the papp. ‘The genitive after xafapevu and eafapes is surely ablatival 
of separation and not ‘di ambite’. We are informed that murreiw takes els or wpds with the accusative when 
the verb is in the future or aorist (p. 450); but note moreve ets rév Geoy BOU 874, 11, ete., and morcioa 
ra Ady BGU 674, 6. On é and eis the author remarks that ¢ + the dative for motion towards is rare 
in the Koiné. It is quite frequent in the papp., e.g. P. Oxy, 05, 3; P. Flor, 156, 7; P, Ryl. 125, 25, ete., ete. 
For daa ¢. genitive cf. P. Oxy. 008, 3; P. Lond. 241, 10, ete. ef (as wonfew ia quite possibly a Latiniam: 
quid velia fociam, With Gere Gre wdoow Biraes dori of. ypasiow pos Gn mod etpioxoper P. Oxy. 1671, 22. toi -+- 
infinitive after weléw is hardly a consecutive use; it should be classed with the same usage after verbs of 
desiring and attempting. (mn the substantivizing forve of the article ¢f. ywpis tod ta Beopodopnpera CPR 4, 
27; dea ro due pespios Zyorra P, Lips. 106, 5, ete. 

F. W. Hansen, (1. Phal. 32, 44-58, in dealing with angiportum, plates, and ricua, deals incidentally with 
orenweds, duibolav, Aalpa, plpq orerf, todd} pley. The Gk. masculines in circumfexed -ds are discuesed by 
W. Pevenses, ihid., 121-30. The suffix from small beginnings in the classical period ‘spread out until in a 
possessive sense it has become one of the commonest suffixes in modern Gk. It commonly designates 
(1) the male person in possession of a thing, e.g. duwehds; (2) the possessor of a bodily or mental characteristic, 
eg. wedalas “fathead”; (3) the maker or seller of something, a special case of (1), ¢.g. yaloras “milkman” .’ 
The same author (jiid., 305-28) contributes a study of the Greek place-mames in -{<}dv. To the names 
for parts of a house we should, I think, add the new word trepde; we have the dative of thia contracted 
form of ixepdor in P. Fay. 95, 12, where the edd. print trepam without any accentuation, H, C. Your 
(ibid. 155-8) shows convincingly that the ¢yovoua of P. Oxy. 1160), eto,, a colloquial corruption of the adverb 
éyduera eaning ‘next to, close to’, The same author (tid., S651) quotes 4 parallel for the canfdiy of 
P. Oxy. 003, 19, P. Coawtnanse, in Her. et, lat, 15, 88-91, disoussea Latin loun-werds in late Gk., and shows 
how auch words revivified moribund native suffixes such as —rwp. Of general linguistic surveys which contain 
chapterson the Koiné] have not seen the work of P. 8. Costas, An Oudline of the History of the Creek Language: 
with porticuar emphasis on the Koine and the subsequent periods (Chicago, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
of Amerina, 1936). A. Sewexov's book, The Greek Language in ite Evolution: an Introduction to ita Scientific 
Study (New York, Macmillan, 1996), doce not inspire confidence. 8. E. Joussox, in J, Bibl, Lit, 56, 331-45, 
suggests an approach to the problem of Semitisms in the New Testament and cites papp. 


9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts 
A. GEYERAL 

Papyrology : ita contributions and problema (the Henry Russel Lecture, delivered May 14, 1936), by 
J. G. Wovren, printed in Michigon Alumnus Quarterly Rev. 42 (Summer, 1936, No, 23), 24-45, is excellent 
as a brief popular survey. 

A lengthy art. on Papyrus, packed as usual with vast stores of refs,, is contributed by H. Lecuencg 
to the Diet, arch. chrét., xo. 1, coll, 1370-1520, Thongh rather uneven and arbitrary in plan and treat- 
ment, it is well worth reading: sections on the manufacture of pap. in its technical and commercial 
aspects are followed by a goodly array of typical Christian texts on pap., printed in full, with translns, and 
nni.—anmmnlets, prayers, liturgies, homilies, libelli, church inventories, Christian letters, the Logic, and so 
forth. Then come, rather out of place, sections on the papp. of W. Europe, such as the Ravenna deeds and 
papal bullaon pap. This part of the article is exeeptionally full, more so indeed than the corresponding chap. 
in Presexpast's Papyrusfunde v. Papyrusforschung (which, by the way, should have been referred to}. 
We then return to Eg. with sections on Jews and anti-Semitism (the bibliography of Bunt's Jews and 
Christians alone runs to almost 3 eolumma!), brief nn, on the Mani papp., complete tranacrs. of the new 
Gospel fragmm. in the BM, and a short list of the contents of the Chester Beatty papp. Christian music 
it almost confined to discussion of P, Oxy, 1786 (54 columns). Finally comes o vast bibliography, consisting 
of (1) a complete list of all publis. of papp. before 1900, and (2) a list of publns. of specifically Christian papp. 
from that date down to about 1636. 

A comprehensive list of school exercises from Egypt, incloding papp., ostrr., and wooden tablete, has 
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been compiled by P. Contant, Les Papyrus scolaires, Mél, Desrousseour, 69-80, Tta 177 items are classified 
under different heads, Alphabets, Writing copies, Grammatical pieces, Homer, Mathematica, etc.; the 
whole should be invalusble for future editors of papp. 

A masterly survey of Latin papp. from the pen of U. Wickes, Uber den Nutzen u., lateinischen Pagyri, 
is publd. in Atte [VY Congr. Int. Pop. W-22. Originally delivered as a paper at the Florence Congress 
(the subject wax suggested to him by Vrrecez) it now reappears fully equipped with footnotes and refs, 
which the wide dispersion of the material makes extremely valuable. After touching on the value of Latin 
papp. for our knowledge of palacography, diplomatic, Latin literature, ood Roman law, Wickes traces 
the vicissitules of Latin as an official language in Eg. from Augustus to Justinian, ag exemplified by the 
doos, themselves, 

E. Seroc’s work as liaison officer between dem, and Gk. papyrology gives a special value to his paper 
at the Oxford Papyrological Congress, Demotieche Urkundentehre nach d. frithptol, Texten, now printed ns 
Afinch, Beitr, 27 (658 pp.). He analyses the types of dem. papp. from Alexander's conquest to the death of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, traces the mutual influence (if any) of Gk. and dem. forms, and concludes with a 
chronological table of the 144 papp. from the period in question, 

Some useful accounts of collections of papp. and the progress made with their publn. have recently 
appeared. Kant Karnrimscn, Aus den Giessener Papyrussommlungen U1, Nachr. d, Giessener Hockschul- 
gesellachaft, x1. 3, pp. 1-8 (of offprint), gives a pleasant semi-popolar account. of recent Ciessen publics, ane 
announces that the next volume, which will appear very shortly, is to be Griechische Wirtschafterechnmagen 
tt, Verwendies, by Jonaxs Heamet (= P, Jand. viii), ‘The remaining volumes of the Janda series will be: 
Heft 0, Griechioche fechtrurkunden, by Katarcemscw with assistance from E. Kressuma (in preparation) ; 
Hoeft 10, Ferschwedenes; Heft 11, Ostraka Jondana; Heft 12, Addenda, Corigenda, and Indices (in prepara- 
tion). In the series Mitteifungen aus d. Papyrussammluag d, Giessener Universitatebibliothek the following 
vols. are projected: Heft 5, Alerandrinische Gerwsia-Akten, by A. vox Prewersreis (promised for 1037, 
but I have not yet. seen it); Heft 6, Griechische Verwaltungeurkunden aus Jebtynia ave d. Anfang d. dritten 
Jahrhwaderta n. Chr. (reported as ready for press); Heft 7, Rechtswrkunden: Heft §, Verinaltungrurkunden, 
Wirtschafterechuungen u. Verwrndies; Heft 9, Verschiedenes: Heft 10, Addenda, Corrigenda, Indices (in 
preparation). 

BP. COLLART gives an exellent account of Les Papyrus inédits de la Faculté des lettres de Paria, in Atti FV 
Congr. Int, Pap, 69-75. This institution possesses (1) a large quantity of Ptol. cartonnage excavated by 
Lereevne and Jovaver at Ghorin and other sites in 10-1902 and ta be publd. by Jovever; (2) the 
Reinach collection, including unpublished papp. sufficient for several volumes, two of which are in prepara. 
tion at the moment, riz. carbonized frazmm. from Thmmia, to be publd, by Axpré Baramce, and a vol. of 
miscellaneous texts, both literary and documentary, undertaken by the Institut de Papyrologie, The 
réswmeé of the contents of this latter vol. sounds most attractive; (3) The Weill collection, shortly to be publd., 
by Contant and Mile Roumzanp, Hays Genstocer, Bericht idber d. derzeitigen. Sind d. Arbeten an di, 
Papyrus Ershersog Rainer, in Atti 1V Congr. Int. Pap., 305-12, describes the contents of Heft 3 of the 
Mittevlungen quad. Wiener Papyrussommlng, which will complete the publication of the non-Christian 
literary papp. Much work has already been done on the Christian texts, including some important fragmm. 
of Origen. It ia hoped to continue the publn. of non-literary papp. in the CPR, and reference ia made to 
some of the more interesting docs. now being studied. Heft 4 of the Mitteifwngen will contain Hebrew 
and Aramaio texts, edited by A. Z. Scowarz. Unfortunately, now as in the past, economic difficulties are 
the chief obstacle to the progress of the work. 

dE. Powers, J Popiri greei Rendel Harris, Atti IV Congr, Int, Pap, 23-5, has been overtaken by 
the publn. jt foreshadowed, The Rendel Hurria Papyri (J EA 23, 99). 

Another popular account (ef. JHA 23, 104) of the various papyrological collections in the Reylands 
Library is to be found in Bull. Kyl. Libr, 21, 298-902. 

G. Masteveret, Die neue Warachawer Ostrokasammlung, has been noticed under 63 above. 

I have not seen Evanisto Baeccta, Das riémishe Apypten, Die Antike 13, 61-76, which is said to be 
tranalated from an article in an Italian journal; the same author's Egitta greeo ¢ romano (Nuova Collezione, 
TIT), Naples. Loffredo [1036], is likewise inaccessible to me. 

Kant Renesyr discusses from a psychological point of view the attitude of different ancient civilizations 
towards book-learning, and stresses the importance of papp, as illustrating the revolution in outlook wrought 
by Alexandrine scholarship: Die Papyri w. d. Wesen d. alerandrinischen Kultur, Ani IV Congr. Int. Pap., 
27-37. 
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B, Bimiiocearay 

The following bibliographies are continued: 

P. Comnarr, Bulletin Papyrologique, xv (1035), Ree. é. gr. 49 (1936), G01 ~a5. 

M. Hompent, Cc. Préax, and others: Bitliographie papyralogique in Chron. d' Eg. 12, 101-25, 205-302. 

A. Catpenrm, Bibliografia metodioa, Aeg. 17, 120-04, MH-10; Tests recentemente pubblicati, deg. 16 (1936), 
306-40; 17, 104-8, 2834. 

U. Wickes, Urkunden-Referat, Archiv 12, 218-47. 

C. C, Exoan, Papyri, in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 99-105, 


C. Gexenat, Norges os Parvecs Texts 

S. Errnem. Varia, Nos. 79-85, in Symb. Oslo. 17, 103-8, contains a number of excellent suggestions 
for the reading or interpretation of passages in publd. papp. 

J.C. Nanen, Ad Octavianas *Eere’tes quasdam, Arch, hial. dr. or, 1, 230-415, is inaccessible to me. 

G. Mickwrrz has something to aay on the use of gold and silver coina as bullion in New papyn of nrmiz 
matic infereal, Num, Chron, 17, 141-3 (on P. Brem. 83 and P. Harr. 97). 

The section Aggiwnte, correzioni, riedizioni di papiri ¢ di ostrace is to be found in Aeg. 16 (1936), 341; 
17, 108-10; 17, 285 (the last-mentioned consists of the publo. of anew fragm.of P, Lond. 117 by T. C. Ska). 


10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


The procvedings of the Fourth Papyrological Congress have appeared in a volume dedicated to the memory 

of Viruxia: Atti del FV Congreaso Internazionale di Papirologia. Firenze, 28 Aprile—2 Magyio 1935, Pubbli- 
eazioni di ‘Aegyptus’. Serie Scientifica: vol. v. Milan, 1996, xxv4-486 pp. Price i. 100, Containing 
$0 papers by authors from 14 different countries, it well illustrates the international character of papyrology, 
and a commendably large number of contributors either reports on papyrological work in progress or 
projected, or disenas questions of general and topical interest, A, Canoentst, Proflemi di argenizeazione ¢ dt 
dirwlgezzione di Papirologia (351-8), makes some valuable suggestions for editors of papp.; these inclode 
(1) a plea for uniformity in presentation of the material (including the novel but attractive proposal that 
the general conclusions drawn from the doc. should be placed at the end and not, as is now customary, 
embodied in the introduction); (2) more facsimiles, where possible alongside the text ; ($) a standard nomen- 
clature for the titles given to documentary papp. ; (4) closer agreement on the abbreviations need to indicate 
different editions of pupp. (a deplorable instance of ambiguity in this matter is provided by Voortano's 
new Papiri Milanesi, ao entitled regardless of CaLnenrst's own publn, of the same name, for which * P. Mil.’ 
is the accepted abbreviation since 1928); (5) a Berichtigungaliate issued on eards at regular intervals, 
each card containing, under the name of the pap. concerned, the particular correction, comment, or re- 
edition to be noted. The final paragraphe discusa methods of popularizing papyrology by lectures, popular 
arts., publns. of select texts, eto. H. A. Saxpens, Some Publna, in cores of preparation by American 
Papyrofogiets (469-71), deala with the work of Michigan scholars. All the publns, described have since 
uppeared, except for the second vol. of Tebtunis papp., now being prepared by A. E. BR. Boak ami Mns. E. 
Hessecwan. A valuable paper by A. Mronati, L. Amati, and C. Bocca, Di wn nuove metodo applicnto alles 
fotografia di * Oatraka* (77-83, with 4 figs.), describes various experiments with ostrr. from which the writing 
had practically disappeared through rubbing and disintegration, Ordinary ultra-violet and infra-red photo- 
graphy were alike unsuccessful, but remarkable resulta were obtained by impregnating the oatr. ina fluorescent 
solution (4 preparation of alder bark), luminating it with ultra-violet light, and photographing with an 
infra-red filter and infra-red sensitive plates, 

The Fifth Papyrological Congress was held at Oxford from 30 Aug.—3 Sept, 197. The list of members 
exceeded 170, and over 60 papers were read, the majority of which, thanks to the timely intervention of 
M. Hoament, are shortly to be publd. in book form by the Belvian Fondation Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 
Reports on the Congress ao far to hand include a charmingly-worded appreciation by W, Orro, Zum 
heutigen Stand d. Papyrusforschung: der fiinfte internationale Papyrologen-Kongress zu Ceford, in Hist, 2. 
157, 300-18, and notes in Cl. Rev, 61, 161, and Aeg. 17, 124-8. 

C. Anti, Scari di Teltynia (1030-1935), Att JV Congr. Int. Pap., 473-8, gives a summary socount of the 
excavations, purtioularly of the Temple of Suchos. A. Voowiaxo, Gi aeavi della Mistione Archeologica 
Milanese a Tehtynia, ibid., 485-0}, actually describes his work at Medinet Madi, and reprints the text of the 
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lengthy invocations to Isis inscribed on the walls of the temple of Amenemmes ITI after its restoration in the 
time of Ptolemy Soter IT; though these effusions are of some interest from the atand point of religious history, 
in poverty of thought and faultiness of metre they almost foreshadow Dicseorua! So far as papp. are 
eoncerned, nothing like the Mani codices has yet rewunded the excavators, though Vootiaro was fortunate 
enough to pick up same scrape of Callimachus in Medinet el-Fayyiim. On Medinet Madi see also the report 
of the Antiq. Dept. in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 55-7. 

The Franco-Polish excavations at Edfu have brought to light, among other remains of the Ptol., Rom., 
Byzantine, and Arab periods, « remarkable group of about 200 oatrr, relating toa Jewish family settled there; 
many are receipts for the Jew-tax, the “Iovbaler rékecpa, on which they shed valuable light. (yf, K. 
Micnatowsk1, Vewe Punde in Rdfu, Forsch, u, Fortechr, 13, 273-5, and the report by B, Eauvére in 
Chron, ¢ Eg. 12, 185-0. 

E. Eneocta surveys the past, present, and future of digging for papp. in Dore € come «i troveano i 
papiri yn Egitto, Aeg. 16 (1036), 206-905. He points out that the timaa of the Grasco-Rom. period are 
now practically worked out, except where there are modern towns on top (e.g, Kom Ishgau); of the un- 
inhabited Liman, only Dimai, Medinet Madi, and Antinoe offer any real prospect of papp., though of course 
there is always the possibility of chance finds in the moat unlikely place. 

NN. Festa writes a Commemorazione di Girolame Vitelliin Rend. R. Tat, 6 (1936), 267-83. An obituary of 
Orro Gaapenwits by E. Arnerranto appears in St. ef Doe, 1 (19360), while H. Lrerzmasys contributes 
an appreciation, Adolf Dewasmann cum freddchinia, to Z. 7. newt. Wiss. 36 (1896), 290-916, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1937) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


1, Bagcrcan 
A. Boni, (ntersuchungen i. @d. kopl. Proverbienterte...(/ BA 23,110) has been revd. by W. Tce in WZAM 
44, 289-00, and by J. Stow in Billie 18, 454-6, 

W. H. P. Haven, The Sulucription in the Chester Beatty Manuscript of the Harclean Goapels, in Harv, Theol, 
Rev. 30, 141-55, refers to the monastery of 16 "Eecror outside Alexandria, where Thomas of Hargel revised 
the Syr. gospels, in this subscription called Der’ of ‘Antinin® (j.¢., following the rule of Antony), which may, 
however, be pointed Der’ of "Enatfintyon® (1.¢, “Everor), denoting the ‘convent of the Enatoniana’, which 
H. thinks the more probable. Neither ‘Avruwnarel nor ‘Evaronavod occurs in Greek. 

J. L. Koons, Studien c. koptischen Bibeltest ... (JHA 22, 4; 23, 110) is revd, by W. Tren in W2KM 44, 
91-2, and has alao o very brief not, by 3. Gaxatant in JTS 38, 70. 

W. Trt, Soudische Fragmente d. Alien Testements appears in Muaton MW), 175-238. 

The “Abna |-Kanisah’ edn. of the New Testament (JEA 21, 108; 22, 94; 23, 111) is revd. (together with 
the Euchologion) by O. H. E. Brewestrer in JTS 38, 190-0, 

F.G, Kewvor, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri ... (JA 23, 110) has added fase. v1 (iaaiah, Jeremiah, 
Roclesiastions), xiv+22 pp. Earlier parts are revd. by K. Lage in J. Bibl, Lit, 58 (1936), 244-5, and by 
L. Ceeracx in Ree: "hist, ecel. 33, 72-5, 541-2. AsO, points out, the text contains no yery nnnstal ‘heading. 
The three pp, at the end of the preface ‘recucillent les lepons du papyrus qui, 4 avis de [éditeur, méritent 
une attention spécinle’ (p. 75), and to these the revr. adds a series of others which also merit attention. 
Here must be noted the art. on The Nature of the Text of the Chester Bently Papyrus in Acts, by RK. V.G. Tashkent 
in JTS 38, 383-05. ‘We have in fact here a text not unlike that of the Cocsarean text in the Gospels, a 
text which ismainly but not solely the text of the great unciala ® B, for it ork blend of readings of which 
some are found also in D.’ (p. $93), Ref, should aleo be made to Fa. W. Beane, The Chester Beatty Biblical 
Papyri, in Chron, d'Eg. 12, 81-91. 

H. I. Beco and T. C. Skeat, New Goepel Fragments (1935), 33 pp. is revd. by Homsxnt in Chron. 
@£y, 11 (1936), 180, by Hoey in Heck. ac. rel. 20 (1036), 469-70, by Bexorr in Ree. Brbl. 45 (1936), 272- 
and by an anonymous writer in Earp, Times 47 (1936), 208-9. 

H. f. Bectand T.C. Skeet, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel... (J 2A 22, 4) is revd. by H. A. Sanpens 
in Ci. Phil, 3%, 1634. Farlier reve. are by J. Eeeot in OLZ 39 (1930), 613-16, by Conwenr in J. Rel. 16 
(1996), 478-80, and by Scan? and Jemmstas in 7'heol, Blatter for Feb. 1936, 34, Here also should be noted 
L. Cenvavx, Paralidles cononiques of extra-cononiques de ‘Térangile inconnu', in Muwacon 40 (16), G6-77, 

H. A. Saxpens, A Third-century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul... (JHA 22, 94) ia rewd, by F.C. 
Couweu in Cl. Phil. 32, 385-7. C. considers that ‘Professor Sanders’ evaluation of the text is mane too 
clear, nor is it very convincing’ (p, $27), and that “Those interested in the NT text should supplement their 
wtady of Sandera’s careful publn. of this pap. by a study of Lietzmann's brilliant explanation of its signific- 
ance” (ibid.); also by AH. v. Somes in Gnomon 13, 48-4, and by R. P. Besorr in Ker. Bibl. 46, 58-82. This 
last deals with the varr. and gives critical nn.; some of the defects are duc to o hasty copyiat. H, HoskrE, 
A Stwily in the Cheater Beatty Codex of the Pauline Epistles, in JTS 38, 148-03, throws a good deal of light on 
the problems involved in thia interesting text. 'The date seems to be not later than a.p. 200, and this puts 
back the date of the basic form of the Cop. version much earlier than has been hitherto assumed. “The 
underlying aympathy ranges rather more with the base of the Boh. than with that of the Sah." (p. 149), 
There is very little evidence of a Cop. reaction on the Gk. There is an earlier not. of the Beatty-Michigan 
Pauline pap. by W, Kexxern Ccank in J. Bill. Lit, 55 (1990), 83-4. The leading study on this pap., 
W. Lieremans, Zur Wardigung d, Chester Bentty Papyrus d. Pauluabriefe. ..(¢ A 21, 108) is discussed by 
L. Cemravx in Mauston 50, 1646, 

C. H. Ronaurs, Tiwo Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands...(JEA 24, 110) is revd. by F. W, Beare in 
Chron, ¢ Ey, 12, 101-2, by M. L. D. in Mer. Bill, 40, 141-5, and by L. Cenracx in Mev. d' hist, eect. 33, 70-2. 
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| 2. APOCRYPHAL, MaxIcHaran 
(a) Apocrypha. 

C. ScusaptT and W. SCHUBART, Hpdfaz ITovdov (EA 23, 111) is revd, by J. SCINEMER in DEF 58, 
047-40), by eT, Léscu in Leilechr, i. bate, Wise. ied. 302-3, by E. Hewxecke in TELZ 62, 196-201, by 
H. 1. Benn in J/ 7S 38, 189-91, who suggests several emendations (p. 191), by B, Avrawen in Theol. Ber. 56, 
10-12, by L. Cenvaux in Musfon 50, 161-2, and by F. Haterx in An. Boll, 55, 354-7, who notes: ‘On ee 
rappellera que, dé 1MM4en publiant les fragments du papyrus d' Heidelberg (BHO 882) il (i.e. Prof, C. Schmidt) 
avait énoneé cette these surprenante que les troia apooryphes pauliniens dont Vantiquité est incontestable: 
In léigende de Ste Thécle, la correspondance supposée de lApatre aves |p Corinthiens, enfin son martyre, 
nétaient que des moreeaux détachés d'une grande composition intitylie Tpdfng Madhov. De cet ouvrage 
considerable, aucune trace n'avait survécu en grec: seuls les fragments coptes permettaient & MLS. de le 
reconstituer idéalement’ (p. 355). The editor considers that the newly discovered material confirms his 
thesia; the revr. takes the opposite view. 

(6) Manicheern. 

A. Bian, Die Veriiffentlichung d. Berliner boptischen Mani-Texte appeare in Forsch. «. 
263-4, and emphasizes the importance of the Kephaloia. 

C. Scum? and A. Bonus, Manichdische Handschrifien d. Staatlirhen Museen, Berlin, 1: Kephalaia, 
Stuttgart (1935)... (JEA 21, 100; 22, 05; 23, 111) is revd. by W. Tuy. in WZAM 44, 20-1. New 
faace, (Noa, 7, 8, pp. 148-24) have appeared. 

H. Potorsey and H. Inscuen, Monichdieche Homilien ...(JEA 20, 207) was revd. by O. Knitcmwaxy 
in Z. f. Kirchengesch. 56 (1036), 678-83. 

H. H. Somarpen, Manichdiamues nach neuen Funden wu. Forschungen, in Orientaliache Stimmen c. Erla- 
sungagedonken (Morgenland, 28), Leipzig, 1996, 80-109, 


3. Lorvratean 

P. V. B. contributes f! rito copta ¢ ta awa liturgia to La vece del Nilo 6, 51-3, 80-2, 109-4, 190-1, 

OQ. H. E. Burmester, The Tiiruhat of the Cop. Church is a contribution to Or. Chr. Per, 3, 78-100, 

The Cop, Enchologion of the 'Abna |-Kanisah’ (JEA 23, 112) ia revd. by J. Srox in Orientalia 7 
(1936), 112-17, with corrigenda and bibliographical rufa, for the convenience of liturgical students. It is 
also revd. (with the same Society's edn. of the NT) by O. H. E. Beamusren in JTS 38, 196-0, 

G. Gaar, Das Fest Kreuzerhohung in d. orientalischen Riten, in Der Cheisiliche Orient in Vergangenheit 
u. Gegensoart, 2, 08-101, deals with the feast observed on 17th Tout (= Jath Sept.). 


4. LrrenaTvre 

J.B, Beeasnanors, A Cop. Sermon attributed fo St. Athanasius appears in JTS 38, 113-29. Tn the same 
periodical R. H, Coxsonny contributes two arts., Barnalkrs and the Didache, ihid., 167-8, and Canon Streeter 
on the Didache, ibid., 34-79. 

J. Lenox, Le Peewdo-Baaile (Adv. Eunom., iv. v) cst bien Didyme f Aleranipie appeara in Muséon 50, 61-84. 

Tooo Miva, Jules d Agfahs et sea auvres, & propos d'wne icone tonsercée dans Pégliae d" Ahow 's-Seifein 
is publd. in Bull, Aaa. am. art copte 3, 41. The list of works given in this ikon differs from that ascribed to 
the author of so many passions of Cop. martyra: Juliua is treated o3 a definitely historical character, 

M. Ricnanp, Une Homelie de Théophile d'Aleroudrie aur inatitution dp f Euchariste ia publd. in Rev, 
hist. ecel. 38, 46-56. The homily is that ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria in Pr) 79. 1016: it isan oration against 
the Origenists and can be dated 29 March 400, 

Biake-De Vas, Epiphonives... (JEA 22, 95; 23, 112) is revd. by W. Hewasresnerc in RZ 37, 400-8, 
with a Very full criticiam of the Cop. material employed. 

A, Stamoun, Patrologia seu historia antiquae litteraturae ecclesiastioas, Freiburg i/B. xvii+204 pp., does 
not ignore Cop. literature, e.g. pp. 90-100, 143-4, 205. | 

M. Juer, Theologia dogmation, tom. V...(JEA 18, 254; 23, 118) is rev. by R. Dracver in Muston 50, 
411, by the same author in Her, d'hist, ecel. 33, 89-06, and by T, Rivikan in Rev, Sei, Rel. 16 (1936), 419-21, 

J. Leno, Lee Anciens Symboles dans la définition de Chaleédoine js publd. in Rev, d' hist, eccl, 92 (1938), 
300-76, | 

C. A. Benwovris and L. Friicwrer, Alemena v. Alexendria, Die Teppiche (Stromateis), Basel 1936, 
vit 776 pp., is a German transln. of the Stromateis. It is revd. by J, Hea in OLE 40, 525-6. 
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5. Hisrony 
(a) Church History. 

D. Arrwarrr, The Dissident Eastern Churches (Religion and Culture Ser., ed. J. Husslein), Milwaukee, 
xvili+ 349 pp., inate. (J EA 22, 95; 23, 113). Ch. xii deals with the Monophvaite churches of the Alexandrian 
rite, (a) the Cop. Church, 239-00, and (6) the Ethiopian Church, 251-1. It covers the same ground as the 
late Dr. A. Fortesoue’s work, but gives several new itema and is more popular in character. 

GQ. Banpy is the author of two studies in the hist. of the Alexandrian Church: Aus origines de [ecole 
d'Alerandrie in Rev. Sci. Rel, 27, (5-00, and La Rivalité d'Alexandrie ef de Constantinople au wv aidele, in 
Rech. de théol. philoa, hist. 19 (1936), 5-19. 

L. Brenrex contributes an art. on Blommyes (BMpuves ou BAduves) to the Dict, d'hist, et de peogr. ecel. IX, 
183-5. 

A work of striking interest, though not primarily concerned with Cop. or Christian material, is Fr. 
Cruont, L'Bgypte des Astrologues, Brussela (Fond. Egyptol. Reine Elizabeth), 254 pp. Sect. 11 incidentally 
deals with the much debated problem of the xaroyo1, whom the writer regards as undeimbles, consecrated 
in the sanctuary and not allowed to leave the precincts, » view which is not altogether novel. Sect, 12 
deals with Gnosis and divination, Sect. 15 with magic. 

A. N. Dramasxrorvnos, "HW rerdpra Olxouperuich Duvodos d+ yalenddn, 401, appears in Grodoyia 14 (1936), 
Die-24, 207-200. 

S. Gasser, The Copta, in J. Roy. Cent, Asiatic Soc. 24, 27-45, is am interesting art. which lays emphasis 
npen the artistic work of the Copta. The same writer's The Roman Catholic Communion, (b) niet (Dnion 
of Christendom, International Convention, 1940. The Present Grouping of Christendom. Sect. m1. i. b), 
Loniion (N.D.), 15, gives attention to the Copts and Ethiopians (pp. 9-11). Fe. Heren, Urbirche wad 
Oatkirehe, Miinchen, xx+-607 pp., includes ‘Die koptizelhe Kirche’ (pp. 471-11) and * Die ithiopischs Kirche’ 
(pp. 492-510). K. dant, Les Eglises orientalea et [ea rifez ia appreciatively revd. in the Hastern Churches 
Quart. 2, G1. 

Mar, Manc Knovzam, Missions des coptes catholiques en Egypte, Cairo, 21 pp., 11 illusts., and English 
tranaln. as Missions in Eqypt of the Catholic Copta, Cairo, 21 pp., 11 illusts., ia a popular work by the Uniat 
Bishop of Thebes and deals with the hist. and present state of the Cop, Uniat Church. 

Less easily classified is E. Lavzitnn, L’ Ame copte, in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1096, 241-5, 

G. Lazzatt, Teojilo d' Alessandria... (SEA 22, 111) is revd. by Ku. Jitssex in Theol. Rev, 36, 228-0, 
and by P. Cu, Bare in 82 37, 15041, 

BR. Mosn and C. H. Myers, The Buchewm, London, 1094, 3 vols, ia revd. by Co. Mantes in Ree. d'hest. 
ecel. 34, 428, and by L. P. K. in Antiqueries’ Journ, 1937, 12-4, tho latter rev. pointing out the important 
evidence ft containa as to the survival of paganism in Eg. after Constantine. 

J. Simon, L’inrentaire dea monuments de lo Bible medi¢vale, in Orientalia 6, 360-79, directs attention to 
U. Moxsreert pe Vinwanp's La Nubia medioernle (J EA 22, 99). 

G. Sorrocatesa, La religione in Btiopia is publ. in Quaderni nazienali, 3a ser., 1, Turin, 1936, 208 pp., 
6 pls. 

D. O'Leary, The Ethiopian Church... (JEA 23, 113) is revd. by H. Dvexsrse in TLZ 63, 178-0. 

J. R: Paraxovs, G. Banny, P. pe Lannion, De la paix constantinienne . . . (JHA 23, 113) ia revd. by 
J. Sumox in La Terre Wallonne 35 (1996), 314-16, and by J. Lepow in Rev. d'hiat. ecel. 33, 85-7, the reve. 
pointing out certain dubious statements (pp. 86-7). The new publn. in the same series is vol. ry, P. DE 
Lannroiee, G. Bakoy, L. Bremen, G. pe Pursvan, De la mort de Théodos a [dlection de Grégoire le Grand, 
Paris, 612 pp., 4 period of great moment in the hist. of the Church, and especially of the eastern and Cop. 
communions, Tt is favourably revd. by J. Lenox in Rev. d hist. eccl. 33, 809-11, though the revr. takes excep- 
tion to some statementa—the description of Dioscorus Ia doctrine as purely Eutychian (p. 425) and certain 
other pointa, mostly those concerning the Eastern and Egn. branches of the church, The reve. considers 
that the book has heen too much influenced by Maspero's (unfinished) work, It is also revd. by J, Snrow 
in Le Jerre Wallonne 36, 71-3, 

O. W. Rencucrn, The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, Leipzig, 1935, xiv--155 pp. (Alio 34, 
N.F., Heft 91), is not direetly concerned with Christian life, but indirectly the office and functions of the 
prefect illustrate the ciroumstances of the trials of the martyrs, Rovd, by F. Ecenron in C7, Phil. 32, 182-3. 

H. Gavrmen, Les Nomes d'Egypte depuis Herodote a la conqudte arabe (Mem, nat. d'Eg., xxv}, Cairo 
(1085), xxiii+219 pp., 6 pls., connects the nomes with Cop. dioceses, It is revd. by B. v(x) p{E) W(ALLe) 
in Chron, d'Eg, 10 (1935), 403-5, and by A. Anatast in Bull. Soc. arch, ¢ Alex. 30 (1036), 142-3. 
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Scuwakt#, Acta Concil, Univ. Chalced. ... (JEA 23, 113) is revd. by F. Diexamr in Theol. Rev. 36, 
H. Piossstan, Eglises coptes d' Egypte (1880-1935) |Xaveriana, 145), Louvain, 136, 38 pp. 


(6) Hagialogy. 

O, H. EK, BormesTen has published The Date of the Tranaln. of Saint Iechirin in Musdon SO), 3-0, 

K. Dowznrit, Severos r. Alexandria, in Byz-neugr. Jakrbh. 30, 6-16, deala with the aixth-cent. Alexan- 

K. Exceerpixe, Pochomine d. ditere is an art. in the Ler. f, Thedl. u. Kirche, vt (1935), 860-1, and the 
writer's Schenule appears op. cil., 1x, 243, 

HA. Leciencg, Paphnuce ia an art. in the Diet. arch. chret., xm, cols. 1558-61. 

Toco Mrxa, Le Martyre d'Apa Epima (Serv, dex Antiguités de Egypte), Cairo, xxxii- 195 PP., gives 
the martyrdom from a Pierpont Morgan codex. J. Muysen, Le Samedi ef le Dimanche dane f° Eiglise et la 
fillérature coptes, forma pp. 80-111 of this work. 

D. O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt, London, 286 pp., is a popular account of the sainta commemorated 
in the Synaxarium of the Cop. Church. 

W. Tit, Kopt. Heiligen-... (JHA 21, 111; 23, 114) was revd. by A. Bémnte in DLZ 57 (1936), 572-5. 

Sr. Brvox, Masai sur le cycle de Saint Mercure, martyr de Dece ef meurtrier de Tempéreur Julien (BUM. de 
I'Eeole des Hautes Et. Sciences Religneuses, tam), Paris, vii+144 pp.. 1 lust. An excellent monograph in 
which special ref. is made to the cult of St. Mercury in Cop. churches, according to the literary tradition 
(pp. 59-80), liturgical tradition (pp. 102-5), and iconography (pp. 128-9), 

(c) Monaaticiem. 

K. Hevsst, Der Craprung d. Minechtwma .. . (JE A 2. 114) is tevd. by J. Smo in Grientalia, é, a2 3, 
by C, Jexnins in J7'S 38, 290-1, by L. Havsee in Or. Chr, Per. 3, 206-0, and by L. Ta. Leront in Fer, 
Whiat. ecel, 33, 341-8, a rev, which in itself is. -valuable casay on monastic origins and brings forward obwerva- 
tiona of vital importance. L. comments on the fact that H. confines himself to Gk. and Latin sources for 
the early Egn. ascetes, for St. Pukhom and Shenoute, for wham a good deal of Cop, material is available. 
It is reve. also by H. Dénnres in TLZ 62, 101-2, and by H. A. vas Baxen in Niew Theol. Tijdachrift 26, 308-0. 

Hf, Lectencg, Palladive is an art. in the Diet. arch. chret,, xo, 912-20. W. Trtren is the author of an 
art. on The Trustworthiness of Palladiua in JTS 38, 370-82. 

J. Snaon, Les Premiers Disciples de S. Amin aw Wadi n-Natrin (in Arabic) js publd. in Ay-Salak 7, 44-8. 

A. J, Festvorine, Sur wne nowrelle ddition du ‘De Vita Pythagorica” de Jamblique, in Her, éf. or. 50, 
470-04. The author shows analogies between this ‘Life’ and certain important docs. of Christian monachism, 
such as St. Athanasiua's Life of St. Antony, the Life und Role of St. Pakhom, the Lausiac History, and 
the Apophthegmata. 


6. Now-Lirknany MaTEnran 

P, Contant, A Pécole avec les petita greee Egypte, in Chron. d'E yg, 1 (1936), 480-507, is a study of eduen- 
tion according to the ‘achool-boy" papyri. 

W.F, Eporntox, Medinet Habu Graffiti: Facsimiles (Univ. of Chicago, Or, Inst, Pubina, XXXVI), xii+-Gpp., 
I] figs., 103 pla. Nos, 92-102 are Cop., the rest hierogl., hieratic, and dem.: almost all-are badly da. - 
Two pls. in colour represent acenes from the life of St. Menas. ‘Translations are to follow later. 

R. Exoutsacn, Coptic Stela of Damahir, in Bull. Asa, am, art copte, 3, 6-8, | pl., gives an inaer. (Sa.) in 
19 lines in the Cairo Mus., in two different. hands. 

5. Errnes and L, Amuspsex, Popp. Osloenses, fase, mo (1930), xi--326 pp., 12 pls., contains 12 papp. 
of a literary or semi-literary character. Nos. T2-6 deal with medicine, astrology, magic, etc. Nearly all 
are of the Rom. period (lst-Grd cents, }, 

A. Heneenynce ond A. vas LanTscmooT, Codiece copies Votconi, Vatican City, xxxviite Pp. is 
certainly the most important Cop. publn. of the year and has been long expected. The preliminary pp. 
(iX—xxxv) contain preface, hist. of the codices, rules followed in editing, and addenda and corricenda. Then 
follows a description of the Boh, M88. (1-94), followed by a classified index (695-8). The main numeration 
is still thet of Mai, so that it is eaay to find material from the older catalogues, The great vellum Nitrian 
codices (Nos. 57-60) containing Acta and homilies are described at longth and the Gk. originals identified 
where possible, a most valuable feature. Every piece in the literary MSS. is minutely deacrited, and its 

BE 
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incipit, explicit, and colophon are given. Vol. om (Sa.) is in the press, but is not likely to appear for some 
time, Vol. ris revd. by L. Ta. Lerorr in Afnadon 50, 162-3, and by J. Lenox (in Rev. d' hist. eoel, 33, 805-8), 
whose rev. contains an important comment: ‘Je ne feral de remarques que concernant un détail minime, 
‘assignation des dimensions des manuscrits. I] me semble que I'utilité principale de cette indication con- 
siste en ce qu'elle peat contribuer @ faire retrouver ailleurs dea parties on des feuillets de manusorite mutilées, 
Mais le mesurage des feuillets dans leur état actuel est assez aléatoire, car certains d'entre eux pouvent 
avoir dté rongés ou rognés.... Pour la valeur de critére de indication, ne vauidrait-i] pas mieux signaler 
en millimétres les dimensions et espace couvert par l'écriture, donnée beaucoup plus uniforme et constante t° 
(807-8). It is revd. also by H. Mower in Bull, Asr, am. art copte 4, 76-6. 

L. Tu. Leront, Coptica Lovaniensia appears in Muséon 50, 5-52, with 3 pls. The MSS. included contain 
biblical fragmm. from Gn. 17-0, Ex. 1-22, Dt. 7-0, The pls. show Gn, 3, 2-7; 21, 42-—22: Dt. 0, 28—10, 4. 

H. Kasz, dn., Popp. in the Princetown Unir. Collection, 0, Princetown, 1036, xi-+130 pp., 10 fige., con- 
tains a Gnostic fragm. (No. 107), 4 ‘fever amulet’ of the fourth-fifth cents. 

H. J. Poworsny, Zwei opt. Liebessuber, in Orientalia 6, 119-31. From the evidence of two texts drawn 
from Wien Pap. K. 102 and Michigan Inv. 4932 the author deduces « hypothesis in the hist. of (Christian 
dogma which is summarized by W. Hinxcstexnera) in BZ 37, 210. 

E. Same, Der Kid im ram.-ig. Provinsialrecht, 1: Die Zeit c. Beginn d. Regierung Diokletiana bia =. 
Eroberung Agyytens durch d. Araber, Miinch. Heitr., No. 24, 1930, has a definite bearing upon Christianity 
as it shows the gradual modification of the form of oath under Christian influence. An appendix deals with 
the oath in Cop. law. 

Munamap Aman Soman, Oriental Manuscripta of the John Frederick Lewis Collection im the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; A Descriptive Catalogue, Philadelphia, xix-p 248 pp., 48 ilusta, Amongst the MSs, 
desoribed is one (No, 201) which is a Capto-Arabic leetionary of the thirteenth-fourteenth centa. 

W. Tra, Eine bopt. Bawernpraktik (JEA 23, 113) ia a rustic calendar or agricultural guide drawn from 
material! in the collection of papp. in Vienna. It is publd. in Mitt. dewtech, Inet, Katro 6 (1936), 108-50, 
I pl. It isthe subject ofa useful n. by W. H(encstespers) in BZ 37, 180-00, and ts revd. by L. Te. Lerorr 
In JW wacom Ot, De, 

J. G. Wixten, Papp. in the Unie, of Michigan Collection, mm (Univ, of Michigan Studies. Humanistic 
Ser., xi), Ann Arbor, 1936, xviii+-390 pp., 7 pla. Thisis revd. and commended by H. 1. Bettin. TS 38, 417-18. 

Bull, Ryl. Libr. 21, 208-302 refers (p. 29) to the Cop. papp. in the Rylands Library, Manchester. There 
are more than 500 pieces, moatly of the fourth-sixteenth cents, These were catalogued by W. E. Crum 
in 1909, and a supplementary catalogue was made by the same echolar in 1020, 


7. Prmoiosy 

F. Cauicn, Grundlagen d. agyptischsemitischen Wortvergleichung, in W2KM, 1936, vil-+-275 pp., is revd. 
briefly by M. Comes in Bull, Soo. Lingurstiue, Paris, 38, 170-1. 

W. E, Cuom, Coptic Dictionary, Part v. wmante—wsn, Vili pp. and pp. 573-744 has appeared. A sixth 
part is to follow which will contain indices of Gk. words, ete. 

H. J. Pouorsny, Dews Vertes auziliaires méconwas du copte appears in C._R. des adancea du groupe finguis- 
hique del. chamile-s'mitipies 3, 1-3, 

J. 8m0x, Wann start d. Koptische ava? in ZDMG 80 (1096), (44445), is the resume of a COMMMMnica tion 
presented to the eighth Orientalistentag, Bonn, Sept. 1036, 

A. Suteszex, Nofea on Egn. Accent as evidenced in Cop. Nowns is publi. in Porneriskie Towarzyatuo 
Droyjocié nauk, Poona (1935), but T have not been able to see a copy. The same writer's Some Hypotheses 
concerning the pre-history of the Cop, Vowels, isaued by Polaka Akademja Umiejetnosci, Krakan, 1936, is revd. 
by W. Tia in WAALM 44, 288-0, 

W. Tr, Dow Piel im Agyptischen appears in ZAS 73, 131-8. 

W. H. Wonnent, Popular Traditions of the Cop. Language, in AJSE 54, 1-11, i chiefly concerned with 
Cop. phonology; the old traditional pronunciation differs from the modern Gk, vocalization introduced im 
the ninteenth cent. The treatment is largely based on Dr. Vycichl's investigations in the Cop. community 
at Zentyah. 

In Kexvon, The Cheater Beatty Biblical Papyri ,. . fase. vi (p. 118 above), Crum has a chapter dealing 
with the Old Coptic glosses in Isaiah, which are an important addition to our Old Coptic material. 
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8. ARCHAROLOGY 
(a) Topography. 

N. Annor, The Monasteries of the Fayyam appeared in A/S 53 (16-7), 1-19, 73-96, and has been 
publi. separately, Chicago, 1037, 66 pp. It gives some tenth-cent. contracts dealing with the monasteries (in 
Arabio}, 

J, Faryne, §.1., E'Egtise Saint-Sahes ef le Martyrium de Saint-More 4 Alevandrie, in the Bull. das. am. art 
copte 3, 30-74, is a collection of valuable studies whose earlier publn. was prevented by the war, The author 
died in 1919, 

E. Menran, Les Eglises coptes du Vieur Caire appeared in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1936, 297-9, 

H. Muster, Le Deir Abou-Lijfo, in the Bull, Asa, am, art cople, 4, 1-5, 2 illuste,, describes a monastery 
east of one of the first heights of the Gebel Katrini in the north of the Fayyim. Seven Cop, inserr. and one 
Arabic were found there, The same writer's Le Monostire de Saint Abraham @ Forahoul, in the Bull. Soc. 
arch. d Aler, 9 (1936), 26-30, and his Babylone d' Egypte in Le Rayon, 1996, 228-0, are ates deserving of note. 

B. Porntwen, Dos Menasheiligttm ind. Wilate Mariut appears in Der Christliche Orient in VergangenAgit 
u. Genii 2, 43-50), 

M. H. Sorama Pacna, Guide sommaire du Muace Copte et des principales ¢glises du Caire, Cairo, 94 pp. 
lil ple, describes the various objects in the Cop. Museum—architectural fragments, wood carvings, ceramics 
and glass, textiles, metal objects, and ikons—then proceeds to describe fifteen of the principal churches of 
Cairo. It is the transin. of a guide pulild. « few years ago in Arabic, It is revd. by H. M(cxrer) in the 
Bull, Ase, am, art copte 3, 77-8. 

Jon. Grona Herzog zv Sacusnn, Neweste Streifsiige ... (SEA 17, ad) ia tev. by van Corsem in 
An, Moll, 54 (1936), 181-2. 

A, Kamwenes, La Mer Rouge, [ Abyseinie et T Afrique deguin Vantigquité, t. 2 (Mem, Soe. roy, de géogr. 
d' Egypte), Cairo, 1035, xvi Gas pp. 160 ple, 95 figs. (2 vols.}, 

A, CaLornimt, Dizionario ... (JEA 22, 99) ia revd. by Jf. Smiow in Orientalia 6, 132-42, and by 
W. Scuvaart in Gnomon 12 (196), 289-4. 

(5) Art. 

C. H, Costiaas, Sculpture and Painting in Cop. Art, in Bull, Ass, am. art copfe 3, 48-58, points out the 
Egn. influence perceptible in Cop, art, as well as the Arab influence: ita character was preserved to the ninth 
cent. Tt evalved normally until the fifth-sixth cents., then came a brusque change; scenes were simplified 
and reduced to two or three figures, geometrical patterns were introduced, akin to the Celtic. The two pla. 
show panels from the church of Abu Serga in Old Cairo, 

E. Diaz, Kwbba, in the Eneyel. fslam, suppl. No. 3, 127-34, 14 fivs.. hosa bearing on Cop, architecture, 

Er. Drtoron, Arf syrien ef art cople, in Bull. des. am. art cople 4, 20-40, is « very full and instructive 
treatment of the two forms of art. The same writer's L’Art copte appeared in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1936, 234-8, 

Zski MotamMap Hasan, 2.90) Geil 5 iba) o\ til cee, also in the Bull Ass, am, ort eopte 3, 104— 
83, is upon Cop, art, soulpture, embroidery, and painting. 

DU, Moxsxser pe Viruanp, Die Kuppelbasilike in Nubien, in Artibus Aaiae 6, 203-90, 13 fica., is an 
interesting n. on the basilicas with cupolas in Nubia and on the Asiatic origin of this type. 

B. Guyven, Abessinischer Kirchenhern appears in Jie Arial, Kunst $3 (1036), 80-8, 

P. GRarspor, Statue copte du Musee d' Alerondrie, in Bull. J nat, arch. bulgere 10 (1930), LAo9-72, 

H. Leciencg in Canror-Lecnercg: Dict, arch, chrét., XI. gives two arts. with bearing upon Cop. archacol,, 
Papier (cols, 1364-9), of which sect. om has special bearing on Exyn. docs, and Papyrus (pols, 1370-1519), 
which gives a very extensive, if not exhaustive, list of extant papp. The previous vol., xm (1936), 2291-229, 
contained an art. on Grant, Orcade, which gave special ref. to the use of these figures in Byzantine and Cop. art. 

J. Moxvsen, Des wases ewchoristigues en verre, in Bull, Aes. am, art copte 3, 0-28, 1 pl, ia a full and inter. 
esting account of the use of such vessels from Cop. and Arabic sources, The pl. represents a specimen in the 
Cop. Mus. of Old Cairo. 

K. Prtsrin, Mitériawx pour servir aw classemend des textiles ég. postirieura a le conguéte arahe aAppeara in 
Hiev. des arts asiatiques 10, 1-16, 73-85, figs. 1-3, 28-32. It deala chiefly with material in the Arab Museum 
in Cairo. Two sections deal with Cop. Christian specimens, (1) Inte Cop. textiles with Christian designs, 
apparently of the seventh—ninth cents., and (2) materials from late Cop, costumes with ornamental filleta. 
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A Later Allusion to Akhenaten 
Tr has lone been recognized that the dating of certain judicial proceedings in the fifty-ninth year of 
Haremhab which is found in the record of a famous lawsuit under Ramesses If" can be explained 
only by the attribution to Haremhab of all the regnal years of Akhenaten and his ephemeral 
successors? The execration in which the Aten heresy was held during the generations following ita 
suppression would not tolerate even an implicit admission that the rulers in question had possessed 
legitimate claims to the throne, yet for legal purposes the need will sometimes have arisen to men- 
tion some specific date between the death of Amenophis Il anil the accession of Haremhab; for 
general purposes it will have sufficed to write ‘in the times of the enemy of Akhel-aten’, as is done in 
another passage of the afore-mentioned inseription. So far as I am aware no specific date of the 
kind has yet been noted, but one occurs in # very fragmentary papyrus, long in the possession of the 
Berlin Museum, ‘This papyrus (Inv. 3040 a) contains the scanty remains of a long letter addressed 
by some one to the ‘prince Pesiiir’, possibly the ‘prince’ or ‘mayor’ of Thebes, since the greetings 
nume Mat and Khons as his ‘good lords’ and a miserably broken passage makes it obvious that he 
possessed authority to remit or alter the tax-assezament of a 2 ¥., /]\|l Bf.) ©, ‘Ratmose, 
prince of the West of Thebes’. This Pesiir can hardly be identical with the Vizier of that name who 
held office in the reigns of Sethos I and Ramesses L, though the style of writing and the orthography 
(note particularly the relative form “~~ in place of later | gy"@) make it highly probable that the 
two were contemporaries. In Il. 6-7 of the recfo I read os follows: Bl Fao 
Desereen es ¢—o> 2. Wiloil|_—¥ lle) ‘Further, ax to what you write to 
me asking that the day of . ..'s death should be sent to you, when one (i.e. Pharaoh?) arrived in 
Mempiiie, [the ... came to me] fo say that he died in year 9 of the Rebel’. It would be out of place to 
insist on minor difficulties of reading and translation, but I will observe that the words rendered 
‘the Rebel’ could equally well be rendered ‘the Rebellion’. In either case the reference must surely 
be to the reign of Akhenaten. Avan H. Garptver. 
The Idiom it in 
Ix ZAS 73, 81 Kees translates the phrase © [Se F)))4 wk] pegs girs, af = 
° || {exp ‘Teh war ein Armer, der aufgenommen wurde ins Schulzimmer, ohne weggenom- 
men zu werden, als er hineingebracht war; einer der hinsieht und es findet', thus ignoring the fact 
that, as his note shows, Grapow had made him partly aware of the idiomatic charucter of 7 al 
Sethe long ago pointed out to me that this is ‘an expression for disorderly movement with various 
nuances’ (EA 1, 104, n. 3) and Wah., 1, 149 (23) not quite happily sums up the meaning ‘oft 
im Sinne yon: unregelmissig sein u. i’. It may be useful to suggest renderings for the various 
examples that have been quoted, and to classify them in some sort of order. Lignore, except by way 
of illustration, examples where the two verbs have each an object, or do not follow one another 
directly. These, however, seem to give the origin of the idiom as to take something to a place and 
then to bring it back, see especially Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pl. 6; hence, in our English phrase, 
‘to chop and change’, ef, KRTATAD _1— ‘Do not take a word and bring it back again’, 
i.e, don't chop and change in your statements, parallel to ‘do not put one thing in place of another’, 
1 Soe Gardiner, The [nacriplion of Mes, 52, 
> So comparatively recently E. Meyer, Geach, Alt,,* 1. 1, p. 412. 
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Ptakbotpe, 608-9, Here already we have our dichotomy of physical and psychical movement. Ap- 
plying this we obtain; (1) Paystcan Movement: P. Smith, 3, 17 eee a, ‘without moving 
to and fro , of stiffness of the ligaments of the jaw; Urk., rv, 710, 12 ‘the army of His Majesty 
attacked A ¥=—2 in a vacillating way (¥)': Inaer, déd., 33 ‘the priesthood of the 
temple he | 3 BR eh | Feat was like (a woman) who moves to and fro before her fields, 
when their boundaries have not been firmly fixed in the earth.’ (2) PsycuicaL Movement: (a) in 
neutral or good sense, Urk., 1¥, 365, 6, ‘my minil (lit, ‘heart") 77. +} ~~ travelled this way and that 
imagining the words of the common people who should see my monument in years to come’: (6) in 
a pejorative sense P, Petr, 1116 B, va. 37 |e)" <j) ft _ ‘this land will waver and the 
issue that is to come will not be known"; so in epithets after dw m, P. Ch. Beatty VILL, rt., 9, 6,7 
‘unwavering , of Thoth; Totb., ed. Nav., 160, 2, of the deceased; rather differently, Bergmann, 
Hierogl. Inechr., 61, 3—= 57] 7] 2 ‘do not tamper (or juggle) with the corn-measure’; the 
Graeco-Roman exx. quoted by Wh, are obscure to me, 

Even after this examination of examples the sentence from which we started is none too clear. 
It might be rendered physically, ‘I was a poor lad firmly planted? in the school, not fidgeting in it’, 
but I am rather inclined, in view of the last clause, to take the whole parclically: ‘I was a poor 
lad well-grounded at school, unwavering in it, who had only to look for a thing in order to find it.’ 
The uncertainties of Egyptian translation are indeed deplorable. 

Anan H. Garnier, 


Sur un Nom du Wadi Maghira (Sinai) 

D'arres plusieurs gyptologues, la région des mines de turquoise du Sinai serait désignés par une 
expression Afyw (m) fivt rn-f attestée par deux inscriptions du Wadi Maghira: (a) Sethe, Urk., 1 
(1933), 56, Joo J4 af 4 a he B,D, . (8) Ud, t., 113, a 
Veoh AE. A =s.& Ro Pa ae @ Ae (4, BH, (, D = titres et noms de 
personnes). Cette expression a été traduite: ‘le pays nommé les Echelles de la Turquoise’ (Weill, 
Inserip. du Sinai, 49-50, 115, 127, et Sphing 8, 182), ‘la terrasse dont le nom est (an) fiket 
(turquoise)’ (Gauthier, Duet. géog., v1, 150, ot Kémi 2, 70), ‘the terrace, the name of which is 
“ Malachite’ (Breasted, Ane, Hec., 1, §§ 266, 342), 

Liexpression ¢ htyw mfket rn-f est suspecte en elle-méme, Une phrase relative du type X ra-f 
pent difficilement étre le complément d'tne préposition ;* un nom signifiant ‘contrée’, ‘pays’, etc., 
devrait la préecéder (ex.: Urk., 1, 156, 15), Si ce nom était sous-entendu, on devrait avoir ra-# au 
feminin (d’aprea Gardiner, Ay. fr. § 92, 1), On ne peut pos davantage faire de Atyw seul le 
complément de la préposition r. Ce mot est un pluriel lorsqu’il est employé comme terme géo- 
graphique (ef, iiyw nw tatyw [nw 4, Wh, 11, 349, 8-9); il faudrait done rv-én, En outre, pendant: 
Ancien Empire, mkt isolé* ne s’emploie pas encore comme nom géographique :* Atyw et mpket ne 
doivent done pas étre séparés (~~ détermine l'ensemble). 

La solution du probléme est fort simple. Il suffit d’examiner les Foo-similéa de Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai’ (voir figure ci-contre), pour constater qu'il y o == et non — apres iityw mffat.* Le rond 

t Or passively ‘like (a place} in front of whose fields one moves to and fro’, In any case, of the uncertain ty 
that ensues when the boundaries of tlelds are not firmly fixed. 

* Here I have myself been guilty of an undue literslism in rendering ‘free from stealing and carrying off’, which, 
moreover, gives a wrong ides of the origin. 

* Kees wrongly describes (lar as m ‘peeno-perticiple’. A participle is quite regular in such examples, and I 
do not think his view can be defended on the ground that the predicate Jwrw here is undefined in meaning, Gunn 
hos tightly recognized ta (written tier here and elsewhere, also tla, seo Wh,, v, 243) aa the original of Coptic twe, 
‘become, be hard,’ which also (see Crum) has « transitive sense ‘fix’ and an intransitive ‘be fixed, implanted", 

‘ Cf. Gunn, Shufies, p. 40, n. 4; Gard., By. Gr. 4 107. 

2 Cf, Gauthier, Dict. giog., 11, 162; 1, 15, 34; WA, 1 57, 4. 5. 

"Cy. Weill, Inscrip. du Sinai, 40, et Sphine &, 152. 

T a= n° 13; f= no 17. * Soul Birch, ZAS 7 (1660), 26, a In <= (en a), 
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intéerieur de <- mangue,* mais il en est de mime dans a rz (une fois en a, partout en Aji ena le 
contour est nettement celui de =, et en B d'autres = sont faits exactement comme les —., 

En fait, le titre de Vinseription finit 4 m/f, comme lindique dailleurs, en a, la disposition 
méme des signe, aad étant nettement séparé de ce qui précéde (cf. figure), Le groupe ——qni, 
en a, est suivi de | —*—doit certuinement étre rattaché 4 la liste de personnes qui lui fait suite, 


je As 
S27 mau § Setldces 


son role étant semblable A celni qu'ent, dans d'autres inscriptions du méme genre, les phrases: 
tho ——Liohe Hala A, B.C, .. 2 ‘Liste de son personnel venu avec Ini: A., B., 
Oye! VOR Sars ie eA ee ety sane bes, [PB] — LEE) ne JS 
L'analyse de = reste toutefois difficile, On peut penser &: (a) un partierpe +datif: ‘Ceux qui ont 
travaillé® pour fui (a: pour lui avec Ini): B., C., D., ...", mais, bien que des formes sans terminaison 
soient attestées,” on attendrait <= \s, d'autant plus que le participe serait employe sans antecedent; 
(4) un 4def+datif: ‘Travaillent pour lui (a: pour lui avee lui): B., 0., D., . . .’," mais on attendrait 
‘Ont travaillé ..." (ira nef); (e) un 4die-n-f? ‘Ta employé (a: Ia emplové avec Ini): B.C, D....’, 
niais i] faudrait donner & < tn sens spécial qui n'est pas attesté par ailleurs, En outre, pour le 
texte a, ces traductions ne sont gucre satisfaisantes & cause du double suffixe: ‘pour lui’ semble 
supertin en (a) et (6), et en (¢) c'est ‘avec Ini’ qui parait inutile, Lesutlixe de =— se rapporterait-il— 
n-f étant un datif—au rot dont la titulature occupe le début de chaque inacription ? 

Quoi qu'il en soit, exactitude de la lecture == est assurée par les seules considérations paléo- 
graphiques, et les textes doivent certainement étre compris: ‘Mission royale envoyee avec A. aux 
Terrasses de la Turquoise. El a eu pour collaborateurs: B., C., D., ete... .' 

Le nom de Ja région du Wadi Maghara, dans ces inscriptions des V*-VI* dynasties, est done 
simplement Atyw mfket, var. ityw fkit, ‘Terrasses de la Turquoise’, expression qui se retrouve telle 
quelle sur la Pierre de Palerme (-— Bes” «2 [rk., 1, 246—noter la place de 2) et dans un texte 
du Moyen Empire (5. %,' Sips JA 4, 35 et PL 9), et qui est constituée comme l'expression 
bien connue 5. wel fe: Terrasses de la Myrrhe’. 

J.J. CLere. 


The Medallion of Dahshir 

In 1895 M. J. de Morgan discovered at Dahshiir among the jewellery of Princess Khnemet, a 
relative of Amenemhét I, a small medallion with a design of a bull (or cow) couchant in white 
with black apots, on a background of greyish blue, surrounded by « border of rectangles coloured 
red, white, greenish yellow, and black. This design is covered with « thin circular piece of rock- 

? Le fale est frequent juagu'h la XT dynastio. 

1 Omis par Sethe, Uk. 1, 56, Weill, Inecrip, du Sinai, 11, y voit dea signes d'un dee nome de la liste 
(*Hameow... #}. 

® Gardiner-Peet, Sina, n° 02, 4 Couyat-Montet, Hamonvindl, n™ 87; cf, aussi n° 47. 

* Gardiner-Peet, Sinai, 2 LOG; cf. ausel wn 11S et LIT. 

‘ Pour <= (sans objet} — ‘travailler’, of. Urk., 1, 70, 8. 0. 

T Of. Sethe, Verbum, i, §) S44, 850; Gard., By. Gr. § 350, m. plur. 

* En a le sujet multiple serait rejeté apres dnt-f (of. Gard. By, Gr., § 507, 2. 3; Couyat-Montet, Hammdmil, 
mn? 123, 1. 3); il en serait de méme deo l'objet avec la traduction (2). 

* Liinterprétation (¢) mest suggérée par B. Gunn qui m'écrit ‘Have we perhaps jew in adie, with foal in 
a special meaning “ayant formé (l'équipe)...” or something of the sort?" et renvote & Wh,, 1, 100, 5, 
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crystal and is set in a gold frame. A poor photograph of it is published in J. de Morgan's Fowilles 
a Dahkchour en 1894-1895, Pl. xii, 62, a slightly better one in Vernier, Bijour et Orfevreries (CCG), 
itt, Pl. Ixxiii (92, 975). G, Legrain thus described it in de Morgan's volume, p. 67; * Le monument 
le plus curienx de cette série est une pendeloque composée d'un médallion de mosaique ou plutat 
de marqueterie, serti d'or granulé et couvert d'une mince ¢lame> de spath. Le sujet déicoratif est. 
composé d'un cercle multicolore de pierres vertex, blanches et rouges. Au centre se voit un boeuf (7) 
couché.’ I remember diseussing this little pendant with Legrain soon after it was discovered, and 
pointed out to him the improbability of its being of stone mosnic because the coloured rectangles 
in the border were irregular in size; | suggested that it might be of fused glass mosaic and Legrain 
was inclined to agree with me. In 1912 M. Maspero (Art in Egypt, Ars Una series, p. 120) deseribed 
it as made of ‘glass mosaic’ and in the same year | commissioned Mr. Harold Jones to make 
a coloured drawing of it twice the size of the original which I published in this Journal, vol. 6 
(1920), PL xvi, 1; at the same time J described the object (p. 159) as being of coloured glass mosaic. 
In 1994 Mr. H. C, Beck (Ancient Egypt, 1954, p. 16) republished Harold Jones's drawing of the 
pendant with the following comment: ‘This specimen has caused more controversy than any other 
piece of reputed early glass. Dr. Lucas and Mr. Brunton are both convinced that it ia not glass, 
but a stone mosaic. Professor Newberry, on the other hand, thinks that it is glass. He also con- 
siders that the question of its material cannot be finally settled until the piece of quartz which 
covers it is removed. The authorities, however, will not allow this to be done.” About the ame 
year (1934) I was reading through Sir Arthur Evans's Palace af Minos, m1 (1930), and at once 
noticed the resemblance between the Dahshir Medallion and the beautiful miniature bull-catching 
scene painted on the back of a crystal plaque which he had found at Knossos (op. cit., PL. xix, 
pp. 108-11). ‘This year (1937) Mr. Branton and Mr. Lucas (Ann, Serv, 36, 197-200) have re-examined 
the medallion with a ‘Zeiss binocular, erecting, stereoscopic microscope’ and have now 
definitely settled the question as to material; it is neither glass nor stone mosaic, but miniature- 
painting, though it is not stated whether it is painted on the underside of the rock-erystal, or 
whether the rock-erystal is merely a covering for a painting on another material! This is the 
only pot now to be settled regarding one of the most interesting pleces of ancient Egyptian 
jewellery that have as yet, come to light. 
Percy E, Newnenry. 


A Chinese Parallel to an Egyptian Idiom 

THE interesting passage, P. Chester Beatty I, 3,8 (ed. A. H. Gardiner 1931), in which the Master 
of the Universe angrily addresses Horus: ‘Thou art feeble in th y limbs and this office is too great 
for thee, thou stripling, the taste of whose mouth is bad’, is closely paralleled and elucidated by a 
Chinese text of the Dynasty. It is recorded in the official annals that when the founder of the 
Dynasty (at the end of the third century B.c.) heard of the appomtment of a youthful general in an 
enemy s army, he suid: ‘His mouth still has the bad smell of milk; how shall he mateh with my 
general Han Sin [one of his veterans]?’ The milk referred to is without any doubt human milk, 
since the Chinese have only recently taken to drinking cow's milk: and there is an expression com- 
monly used im modern Chinese novels to describe « person too weak or too young for a heavy task: 
“a youth upon whom the bad smell of milk has not dried", From this Chinese parallel it seems 
likely that the somewhat obscure Egyptian phrase, ‘the taste of whose mouth js bad’, refers to the 
smell of his mother’s milk and lays added stress on the youthfulness of Horus (cf. p. 16, n. 2 of 
Gardiner's edn.), 

The determinative of ‘youth ® (Gard., Eg. (r., Bign-liat, A 17) ts clearly derived from the icono- 
graphic presentation of Isis suckling Horus, in many examples of which the child is shown with the 
first finger to the mouth. Standing figures of Harpocrates wearing the double crown display the 
same pose of the hand, which is quite distinct from the attitude of the seated man determining 
words for ‘taste’, ‘speak’, ‘eat’, é&e. in which all four fingers are held out close together, though 


* They alao (p, 200) noticed indepondently the resemblance between the Dahehir and the Krossos objects. 
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the back of the hand may be turned towards the owner's face or away from it. It would seem, 
therefore, that the single finger touching the lips has special reference to the relationship between 
the chill and its mother, i.e, expresses the child’s desire for milk. At the same time the confusion 
always present between taste and smell would be enhanced by the possibility of confusion between 
the two attitudes of the hand to the mouth in the hieroglyphic determinatives of ‘youth’ and 
‘taste’ &c. respectively. The child pointing ita finger to ite mouth would in this connexion naturally 
suggest the sense of taste rather than the sense of smell. 2 


The Writing of the Name Hike’. 
Tr is well known that in Ptolemaic.and other late inscriptions the name of the god ‘Magic’, ju> 
is often written 44. This sign mukes its appearance as early as Dyn. 21. In papyri and upon coffins 
of that period there is a scene in which Osiris site upon a throne resting upon a double staircase, 
with a large snake before him whose body and tail cross the whole scene diagonally. Other divini- 
ties, which vary in their occurrence, appear before and behind Osiris. Those before are usually 
Horus and Thoth, those behind are Isis and Nephthys or Matet. The last figure behind Osiris, 
however, is invariable, and this is always Hike’, who holds two wavy serpents crossed in his arms. 
In these scenes the writing of the name and emblems of Hike’ present some curious variations. In 
P. Greenfield, for instance, the legend above the figure of Hike’ is (in a vertieal column) &) A" 
(P. BM 10554, ed. Budge, Pl. eviii), Here the =», written beneath the standard, is probably im- 
finenced by the habitual writing of the name of Thoth (compare the late writing, under the same 
influence, of ‘Min’ as Sta) and may be ignored, the god's name being read and understood 
as 22 4}. In the similar picture on the inner coffin of oy 41," 2,8 (Cairo 61032; Daressy, 
Cercueila dea Cachettes royales (CCG), PI. tvi), Hike’ is called | U “Ss, and upon his head he wears the 
emblem ae The coffin of Eskhons (Cairo 61030, Daressy, op. cif., PL xlviii) presents another 
interesting variant, for the name of Hike’ is sportively written above his head thus: nN js: Here 
the word-sign consista of the hind-quarters of a lion rampant, instead of those of the usual lion 
couchant, Finally, it may be mentioned that upon the coffin of Pinifitem TT (Cairo 61029; Daressy, 
op. cit., Pl. xliv) another curious variation is to be found. Here Hike’ is called | i—*5 and upon 
his head he wears the emblem “A: This emblem is that of the female counterpart of the god, Bo 
‘hmat of Hike’ ’,concerning which see the interesting remarks by Dr. Gardiner, PSBA 37 (1915), 259. 


Wareen HK. Dawson. 


A Summary Writing of the Adverb nii in Old Egyptian? 
Tus is the communication referred to in n. 2 on p. 6 of this volume in connexion with the 
translation of the words | % 3 <=. 2 ‘Ry ] in Nekhebn's Cairo inscription, 1.9. It should be 
noted that we have the same sentence, written i ; i ee (the signs so disposed in the original), 
in Urk., 1, 256, 6; here it is possible to take the = a3 termination of both > and =. One's first 
impulse is probably to read sit nit wi ‘everything that is profitable to me’. But it also seems 
possible to take =.° either as prospective relative form or as imperfective passive participle, and 
— af a summary of the adverb 1" pointed out by Gardiner in PSBA 40, 5 ff, and to trams 
late ‘everything because of which I may become-(or, one becomes-ja-spirit’.’ To decide between 
these two possibilities it would be necessary to have evidence of a definite rule as to the relative 
positions of nf and n+suffix when they are used together, But such examples of this collocation 
as I can adduce, after considerable search, in which friends have aided, is strangely scanty and 
conflicting. For the order » +euffix, nb T can give only rditenf ni nit ‘everything thot he has 
given to me’, Kah, Pap., 12,9, pointed out to me by Dr. Gardiner, and did(i) [n],f se nh “every one 
1 This translation of the verb 7A ia of course merely conventional, 
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to whom it is given’, Urk., rv, 1114, 9. For the other order I have tert nbé a-f ‘everything that is 
done for him’, Bk, Dead, Nu, Sp. 144, rubric, end, and énw nb n-f sw ‘every one to whom it is assigned’, 
Urk,, 1, 1116, 7. Thus in the same inseription and in exactly the aame construction we have both 
orders (Urk., IV, 1114, i 1116, T). Taking, fs subsidiary evidence, the possible position of wh with 
regard to the word it qualifies, that it may on occasion be widely separated from the latter is shown 
by wt im-tn nb ‘every one of you', Gard., Eg, Gr., p. 76, 0.3; addr pn nb Aref every one over whom 
this spell is read, Urk., v, 97, 1 (P. Ani!), shown me by Mr. Dakin; and sA m r-f nb ‘every one who 
is “spiritual” through his utterance(?)', Pyr., 980c etc, Yet, against the order im np in the common 
wt im nb ‘every one of them!’ we have nh dm four times in ll. 6,7 of the Cairo inscription of Nekhebu 
itself, The evidence thus goes to show that there was no strict rule as to the position of mh, A 
point, however, in favour of talang on 18 writing of wii in the Nekhebo Inseription and Urk., 1, 
266, 6, is the use of aii in the closely similar sentence tied rh-hvel At nt!) tht th vii “1 know every- 
thing because of which the spirit becomes-a-spirit’ quoted by Gardiner, PSBA 40, f-: see now alao 
Urk., 1, 173, 18 (note that mii here does not, like a+-suffix, precede a nominal subject); and for 
hw “to become-a-spirit because of” something ef, ‘I know | U <>," every magic because of 
which I may become-(or, one becomes-ja-apirit in the Necropolis’, Urk., 1, 263, 14. If we admit 
that —~ is a possible writing of || in Old Egyptian (compare the remarks in S up. Gard, By, Grr, 15, 
on ~~ asa Middle-Egyptian writing of the adverb ny or nil), we may perhaps see it alao in the sentence 
immediately following this, Qs = ata «and translate ‘I have done everything because of 
which I may become-(or, one becomes-)a-spirit’. 

I should be grateful forcommunication of further examples of the use of nh and » +-suflix together. 

BatriscomBe Gon. 


The ‘Golden Horus’ Title 

May I, with all diffiidence, submit a suggestion concerning 2, the portion of the Pharaoh's 
titulary which is translated by some authorities as ‘The Golden Horus’ (Hr nbw) and by others, 
following a possible indication of the Greek dvverdAwy dadprepos of the Rosetta Stone, as ‘Horus 
conqueror of the Ombite (Seth)'. Is it not possible that it denoted ‘Horus and the Ombite (Sethy’, 
that is, ‘the Two Powers’ (shmwy), the usual designation of the pair in combined sovercignty ? (I 
would refer to the position of Seth as explained by H. Kees in his Horus und Seth als (Gritter paar.) 
Tt would thus denote the incorporation in the reigning Pharaoh of the active virtues of the two chief 
powers which in olden times had divided the lordship of the land; the Faleon, having subjugated 
the Ombite, would be set above him, but the virtue of the latter with respect to his original share 
of the land would not wholly lapse. 

This is surely a happier presentment than one which would only perpetuate the memory of 
bitter wars of old. The fusion of the pair ia of course indicated in the formal epithet of the queen of 
the Pharaoh aa BWe>, ‘she who sees Horus-and-Seth'. True, a common writing for the pair of 
gods is a group of two falcons, as well as 3, b/, both reading n/wy; but perhaps we may surmise an 
earlier one giving a clear indication of Seth's ancient position of power and surviving into the 
classical age: some confusion of thought in later times may have suggested the connexion with 
“gold” (Gard. Ey. Gr., p. 73). 

The interpretation here suggested would account for the Greek rendering as ‘victorious over 
enemies’, for the idea of ‘power’ can obviously have a close connexion with that of ‘victory’ ; 
moreover dyrrdAcwy being in the plural may well mean enemies in general and not specifically Seth. 


G. D. Homxsiowen. 
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Mr. H. W. Fairman, our Acting Field Director in Nubia last season, writes: | 

‘The Nubian Expedition commenced its excavations on December 20, 1937. The main objective 
of the expedition was the completion of the excavation of Sesebi, and this task was completed by 
February 15, 1938. The work involved the clearing of the whole of the south-eastern section of the 
town,—a very badly damaged area —some work in the centre of the town, which revealed a block 
of offices and administrative buildings and interesting remains of a drainage system, the completion 
of the excavation of the western section of the town, and the excavation and study of the great 
brick-lined trench found last season. The most interesting portion of the work was a large mound 
in the extreme south-eastern corner of the town. Under two medieval tombe lay a large, well- 
built house which had been built after the reign of Sethis I, below this lay another house, pre- 
sumably of the early Nineteenth Dynasty, and under all lay an enormous, brick-lined, well-like 
construction which may have beet a prison or series of storage chambers. Intact foundation- 
deposits were found at the south-eastern corner of the town wall, and in the centre of the town in 
connexion with the temple; they prove that the foundation of both town and temple was the 
work of Amenophis TV. The other finds include several small stelac, a number of scaraba and 
fragments of relief, and many other small objects. 

‘On the completion of the work at Sesebi the men and work were removed to the Society's new 
concession at "Amirah, and twelve days were spent in examining the ancient site of "Amirah West, 
This proves to be « large town mound which has been buried deep in sand, Apparently the town 
has suffered very litthe from modern robbing, and the houses appear to be very well preserved. 
The Temple presents unusual features in plan and orientation, and is inscribed both mside and 
cutee. Since the walls ore preserved to o height of at least six or seven feet a very considerable 
proportion of the temple reliefs and inscriptions remain, and many of them retam their original 
eolours. Historical inscriptions of Ramesses I, Merneptah, Ramesses VI, and Ramesses [X were 
discovered, including two large stelae of Ramesses II, one of which, though incomplete, contains 
52 lines and makes some reference to the marriage of Ramesses IT and the daughter of the King of 
Khatti. The extent of the temenos area and its various gateways, one of which may yet prove 
to retain ite roofing blocks in their ongimal position, was defined and planned and the approximate 
extent of the town Waa traced, and the extensive cemeteries to the north and east of the town, 
which do not appear to be completely plundered, were located. The expedition found evidence of 
an occupation of the town before the reign of Ramesses II, an occupation which is apparently not 
later than the late Eighteenth Dynasty. It is clear that the site is a well-preserved one that will 
produce Interesting results, including much inseriptional material, and there is every hope of finding 
objects, including, very probably, statuary, in a good state of preservation. Thus the site should 
well repay excavation.’ 





Mr. Oliver H. Myers sends us the following notes on the work of the Sir Robert Mond Expedi- 
tion last senson: 

In view of the Saharan Congress to be held in Paris this year the expedition has devoted the 
entire 1937-8 season to further study of the Saharan remains at Armant. 

Previously many problems hod been raised but none solved. We had found only surface sites, 
on which associations were doubtful, and doting was therefore guesswork. Moreover we did not 
know how far the intrusion extended, nor from which direction it came. 

The first half of the season was spent at Armant, the second half im the Western Desert in search 
of the routes by which the Saharan peoples reached the Nile, 

Having decided to treat the sites as purely surface ones, we needed a new technique. We adopted 
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the statistical method in two ways: first, in searching for the maximum number of sites and seeing 
if the same associations were present in all, and second, by ‘squaring’ each site occupied by more than 
two cultures, in order to trace graphically the relative distribution of the latter. These methods 
proved emmently successful: with the first, over thirty aites made it clear that the Saharan sherds 
were associated with pottery of the Old Kingdom ; by the second we were able to prove that the 
flints found were associated with the Saharan culture, and not with a separate neolithic one, Thus 
we had not only the date of this curious intrusion but also the first dating-point for the Saharan 
cultures, previously undated. 

To find the route by which these people came, two small expeditiona were sent out, one north- 
ward as far as Abu Shiishah, and one southward to Edfu. The northern expedition found the last 
Saharan sherds on the north of the concession; the southern one found them all the way, From 
our results it seemed probable that the people did not traverse the great dry desert around Khargah 
and Dakhlah oases but came by a southern route and down the Nile, This was confirmed by the 
second part of the season's work, an expedition to the Gilf Kebir and ‘Uwenat, During the first 
month we explored an area in the centre of the east side of the Gilf Kebir. Here we found an amazing 
Chellean and Achenulean site with implements in situ beside an ancient lake. By marking the bearing 
of each “flint” we found that the wind had remained within a degree or two of north since the 
occupation of the site. All the implements were made from flakes of quartzite or silificied sandstone. 
In the centre of the luke, belonging to a much later and briefer wet period, we found remains of a 
neolithic occupation. Digging into the lake we found alternate layers of mud and sand, showing 
that, whereas it has generally been supposed that all mud pans in the Sahara have long been eroded 
away, this site has been building up. The two most important neolithic sites were found near the 
heads of wadis which had been closed by sand-dunes and had formed lakes. In these wan found 
pottery similar to that from Armant, ostrich-shell beads, decorated ostrich-shells, polished stone 
adzes, two crude stone carvings, microlithic chalcedony cores, and stone implements of various 
kinds in superabundance, Tn another lake-site definite stratification was found. 

The second month we devoted’to *Uwénat, trying to find ont whether the rock drawings and 
paintings were related to any of the Suhuran cultures, especially the Armant Saharan, Ill health 
overtook ns here, but despite difficulties our results were most satisfactory, We found material 
identical with the Armant Saharan, possibly to be associated with the last phuse of the paintings, 
the representation of oxen in white, We found a pot with holes for suspension, and the remains of 
poles from which pots were suspended, as ahown in the paintings, The Gurin who were inhabiting 
*Uwéiniit in 1927, and whose caves and house we examined, used the same methods of suspension, 
and their pottery bore clear affinities to the Saharan. Of the paintings the great majority are of 
cattle, but the most interesting show the daily life of the people. It is impossible to leave the sub- 
ject of these painted caves without commenting on the shortsighted policy which allows copying 
expeditions to work their will on them with complote disregard of scientific method. 

Saharan sherds in considerable quantity are also reported from Khargah. These are almost 
certainly of much later date, and suggest that until the Persian Conquest the oasis belonged oul- 
turally to the Saharan civilization rather than to the Egyptian, 


An Exhibition of the results of the Society's work in Egypt and the Sudan is being held at the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde Street, London, W. 1, from June 23 to July 14. 


On March 9 Dr, Alexander Scharff, Professor of Egyptology at Munich, gave a lecture under 
our Society's auspices on ‘Egyptian Sculpture of the Pyramid Age’ at the Royal Society's rooms 
at Burlington Honse, The lecture, at which Dr. Gardiner took the Chair, was warmly appreciated. 
Prof. Scharff is kindly letting us have the manuscript for publication in the Journal later. 


A lecture illustrated by lantern slides on ‘Excavations at Sesebi and “Amirah West, Sudan, was 
given by Mr. H. W. Fairtman at the Royal Society's rooma, Burlington House, on June 30, 


We have decided to print the annual ‘List of Abbreviations used in References to Periodicals, 
etc.’ at the end of each volume rather than (as stated on p. 119 of vol. 23) in the middle. 


The latest publication of our Society is Cemeteries of Armant, 1, which appeared a few weeks ago. 
This work is by Sir Robert Mond, our Chairman, and Mr. Oliver H. Myers, the Field Director at 
Armant, and also has chapters by Mr. T. J.C. Baly, Prof. J. Cameron, Prof. A, J, E. Cave, Suliman 
Effendi Huzayyin, Dr. J, W. Jackson, and the Rev. De Lacy O'Leary, and contains a full account 
of everything found and purchased by the Robert Mond Expedition down to 1935, apart from what 
was published in The Buckewm. Actually more than fifty experts have contributed to this extra- 
onlinarily full report of an excavation, The work, which is in two volumes containing 300 pages of 
text and 75 plates respectively, is being sold at the very low prices of twenty-five shillings to the 
public, one guinea to Members and Associate Members. 


The Twentieth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at Brussels on September 
§ to 10 next, under the patronage of H.M. The King of the Belgians. The President ts Prof. J. 
Capart, who is also President of the Section of Egyptology and African Studies; the Socretary- 
General is Prof. G, Ryckmans, of the University of Louvain. 


‘The greatest concern has been caused by the dispatch which appeared in The Times of April 5, 
from that Journal's Cairo correspondent, headed ‘Vanslaliam at Thebes’, and detailing a number of 
grievous tutilations of the Private Tombs perpetrated last summer. The following are the facts 
as given by The Times: 

At Tomb 217 (of the seulptor Ipy), a piece has been cut out in a locked tomb, presumably, 
therefore, with the connivance of the guards. 

At Tomb 75 (of the second Prophet of Amiin, Amenhotpe-sise), all the faces, which were 
perfect, have been cut out. The tomb was entered through a breach, and a good deal of excavat- 
ing had to be done, obviously quite openly and by daylight, 

In Tomb 61 (of the Vizier User) the few facea which were perfect have been cut out. The tomb 
was entered from behind after much eutting. 

In Tomb 226, the only painting was protected by an iron grating. The miscreants thrust their 
hands throngh this and defaced the figures. As nothing could be taken away this damage must 
have been done in wanton mischief. 

Tomb 119 lies open; the scene of the Syrians was partly cut away. 

In Tomb 227 one or two figures have been cut out. 

A heavy responsibility reste ‘upon the Antiquities Department of the Egyptian Government to 
protect hy every means in its power the treasures of ancient art of which it is the custodian ; and not 
Egyptologists alone but the whole world of archaeologists and of art-lovers will earnestly hope that 
that Department will take such steps as may be neceasary to prevent any repetition of the irrepar- 
able damage that has oceurred, The ancient tomb-robbers, while rifling the tombs af their contents 
during periods of governmental laxity, did at least leave us the decorated walls; but with the increas- 
ing commercial value of Egyptian antiquities, and perhaps the existence of feuds among the local 
guardians, the paintings also are doomed unless strict surveillance and discipline be exercised. 


Prof. Hermann Ranke, whose withdrawal from his Chair at Heidelberg we mentioned in the 
preceding volume, has been appointed visiting Professor of Egyptology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and Curator of the Egyptian Section of the Pennsylvania University 
Museum, Some time ago Dr, C, E. Sander-Hansen succeeded Dr. H. O. Lange as Lecturer in 
Egyptology in the University of Copenhagen. 


The statement, on p. 204 of the preceding volume, that Dr. Siegfried Schott has succeeded 
Prof. Ranke in the Chair of Egyptology at Heidelberg, was an error which we regret. 
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We have pleasure in recording that the prize offered for an essay on a subject connected with 
prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt (see JHA 22, 214) has been unanimously awarded by the judges 
to Mr. Theodore Burton Brown for his paper on ‘The “First Intermediate Period" of Egyptian 
History". Ten essays were sent in, from England, America, France, Egypt, and the Sudan. The 
judges state that “the standard was high, and more than one easay was of outstanding merit’, and 
= the slate paper is ‘clearly a valuable contribution to our knowledge of early movements in 

he near Kast’, 


‘A joint expedition of the Institut francais d’archéologie orientale at Cairo and the University 
of Warsaw, under the direction of M. Bruyére began, on the 3rd January 1937, on excavation at 
Tell Edfa. The first season lasted till the 26th February, and its results are described in a volume 
Tell Edfou 1937 recently issued from the press of the Institut francais, They appear to be of some 
importance, and among the finda are a considerable number of Greek ostraca from the Jewish 
quarter, a few Latin ostraca, and some Byzantine papyri, all of which are edited in the volume 
referred to above by Prof. J. Manteuffel, 

‘The excavation was continued in the season just past, Prof. Manteuffel tells me in a private 
letter that some more Greek texts were discovered. The further progress of the work will be followed 
with interest, and papyrologists will hope that our stock of papyri from the site may be yet further 


British papyrology has suffered a heavy loss by the sudden death, on May 10th, of Mr. Campbell 
Cowan Edgar. We are indebted to Lr. Bell for the following lines on Edgar as a papyrologist and 
Man : 

‘His earlier work was done in the sphere of archaeology, not pepyrology, In 4 series of volumes 
contributed to the Catalogue ffénéral of the Cairo Museum from 1903 onwards he dealt with a wide 
Tange of antiquities from Graeco-Roman Egypt, sculpture, bronzes, glass, vasea, coffins, ete. It 
was other scholars; Grenfell and Hunt, Preiigke, Jean Maspero, who catalogued or edited the 
earlier aequisitions of papyri. When, however, the Museum canis into possession of a large portion 
of the famous Zenon archive, Hdgar undertook the taak of editing these documents. His previous 
work had given him a good knowledge of the Graeco-Egyptian background; but to take up in 
middle age the decipherment. af papyri offering, as many of these did, considerable difficulties, was 
no small task. A considerable selection from the archive was issued in successive numbers of the 
Annales du Service: and the admirable editing which these received showed already the master 
hand. These papyri were widely quoted and incorporated in the Sammelluch aa *P. Zenon’. Sub- 
sequently the whole collection, including those which had already appeared in the Annales, was 
published, with the exception of mero serape, in four large volumes of the Catalogue Général, At the 
time of his death Edgar was engaged in preparing for publication o further instalment of Zenon 
papyri recently acquired by the Cairo Museum. 

‘Edgar's work on these Cairo papyri established his reputation as the foremost authority on the 
career of Zenon and hia environment, He reveals throughout a wide knowledge of the period, 
admirable skill as a decipherer, and « judgement as acute as it was cautious and critical. It waa 
natural and proper, therefore, that the University of Michigan should commission him to edit: its 
considerable collection of Zenon papyri (Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, Ann 
Arbor, 1931). He also edited the Zenon papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, which 
he published in the Bulletin of that institution. 

‘His work in papyrology was by no means confined to the Zenon archive. He collaborated with 
Prof. Hunt in the two volumes of Select Papyri included in the Loeb Series; he republished several 
of the Petrie Papyri and edited other miscellaneous texta: and on Hunt's death he undertook the 
very laborious task of completing the work on Part 1 of Vol, 1m of the Teltunis Papyri. This 
volume is very nearly finished and may be expected before long, though its appearance will be 
somewhat delayed by Edgar's death. 
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‘Naturally modest and retiring, Edgar had received, apart from an honorary Lit.D. of Dublin, 
far less recognition than he deserved. Probably he would not have had it otherwise; for he thought 
always of the work rather than the reward and was more concerned to attain his own high standard 
than to win the praise of men, He will be remembered by his friends as a man of great kindness 
of heart and of a personality which, when understood, could not fail to be appreciated," 

Born at Tongland Manse in 1870, Edgar waa educated at Ayr Academy Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 1995 he was elected to a Craven Fellowship, and spent a year in Munich studying under 
Furtwangler; he then joined the British School at Athens where he remained four years, working 
in the museums of Greece and Italy, and taking part in excavations. In 1900 he went to Cairo, 
where he joined the Catalogue Commission of the Antiquities Department. In 1905 he became 
Inspector-in-Chief of Antiquities 3 in the Delta, a post which he held until 1919, when he entered the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo, as Assistant Keeper. Later he became Head Keeper, and in 1925 Secre- 
tary-General of the Department. In 1927 he retired from the service of the Egyptian Government, 
and left Egypt to settle with his family in Berkhamsted. Since his retirement he had been a member 
of the Committee of our Soctety, and recently he had erven much-valued help to the Editor of this 
Journal in matters connected with the Graeco-Roman Period. 


The deaths of archaeologists are very seldom violent, but a tragic fate befell Mr. J. L. Starkey, 
Director of the Wellcome-Marston Expedition at Tell ed-Duwér (Lachish), who was shot dead in 
his cor by Arabs on January 10th near Bét Jibrin while on his way to the opening of the new 
Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. For a number of years Mr. Starkey was associated with 
Sir Flinders Petrie, whose excavations at Kaw and Badiri he jommed m 1922 on his first visit to 
Eeypt, afterwards following Sir Flinders to Palestine, anc digging at Tell Gemmeh, Tell Fara, 
and Tell el-Ajjal. About six years ago he began to excavate Tell ed-Duwér, im southern Palestine, 
with the support of Sir Henry Wellcome, Sir Charles Marston, Sir Robert Mond, Mr. H. Dunscombe 
Colt, and latterly of the Trustees of the Wellcome Foundation, His work on this important site, 
on Which he was still engaged at the time of his death at the age of 45, brought to light, among many 
other objects, a bowl giving Valuable evidence of the use of the ‘Sinai Seript’ in Palestine, and 
later the very remarkable group of Hebrew ostraca on sherds, of about 600 5.c., which have been 
so widely discussed and of which a full publication by Prof. H. Torczyner haa lately appeared. He 
was buried at the Protestant Cemetery on Mount Zion on January Lith, and o week later a 


memorial service, attended by a large number of archaeologists and others, was held at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. 


With much regret we record the deaths of two eminent French Egyptologists: Prof. Alexandre 
Moret, on February 2nd, and M. Georges Dareasy, on February 28th. M. Moret, born in 1868 at 
Aix -les-Bains, was Maitre des conférences in the Faculty of Letters at Lyon from 1897 to 1899; 
moving then to Paris, he became Directeur d'études at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Studes from 
1899 until his death, and Professor at the Collége de France from 1923 onwards. For some twenty 
years he was Keeper of the Musée Guimet; in 1927 he was elected a member of the Académie dea 
Inseriptions et Belles-Lettres. In his publications Moret specialized in Egyptian religion, history, 
and socinlogy; more than any other professional Kgyptologist he was influenced by the theories 
associated with Frazer's Golden Hough, In addition to hia more serious work he found time to 
publish several popular books which have done much to maintain interest in ancient Egypt among 
the French public; of two of them English translations (Jn the Time af the Pharaohs; Kings and 
Gods of Egypt) by Mme Moret have appeared, 

M. Daressy was born at Sourdon (Somme) in 1864, and became Assistant Keeper of the Balik 
Museum in 1887. Among other valuable services to Egyptology he continued the clearing of the 
Luxor Temple, begun by Maspero in 1885, took part in the discovery of the mummies of the Priests 
of Amin of the Twenty-first Dynasty in 1891, completed the clearing of the Temple of Medinat 
Habu, and arranged the collections of the Egyptian Museum when it was transferred first to Gizah 
im 189] and again to Kasr en-Nil in 1902. In addition to writing several volumes of the ( 
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Général, he contributed an immense number of articles, on antiquities in the Egyptian Museum and 
other subjects, to the Recueil de Travaux... the Annales da Service, the Bulletin de [Institut 
frangais, the Bulletin de l'Institut égyptien, &e. Tn 1914 he was appointed Secretary General of the 
Antiquities Department, of which he was Acting Director General during the War. He retired in 
1923. As a contributor to periodicals he was probably the most prolific of all Egyptologists. For 
some years hefore his death, however, he had ceased to write. | 


Dr. W. E. Crum kindly sends the following lines: 

‘With the death, in his 70th year, of Professor Carl Schmidt, which befell in Cairo on Raster Day, 
the editor of the most important Coptic texts and the discoverer of not a few of the most important 
Coptic manuseripts in our day has gone from us, Schmidt was a Mecklenh urger and became o pupil 
at Berlin of Erman and Steindorff, besides attaining distinction as 4 classical scholar, But his bent 
was always towards historical theology and from 1899 onwards he taught in the theological faculty, 
Where und at the Academy he was for many years closely associated with Harnack. His principal 
publications were critical editions of the Bruce gnostic papyrus in the Bodleian, of the Acts of Paul in 
a then unknown Coptic dialect, of the Epistle of Clement in Achmimic, and of the Dialogues of Jesus 
and His disciples (Gesprache Jesu) likewise in that dinlect, Some of his most valunble work was done 
upon the Pistis Sophia, which he edited and translated afresh, All his publications are character- 
ized by the minutest accuracy and the abundant—perhaps overabundant—commentaries by great, 
learning. The remains of the gnostic heresies and of extra-canonical literature continued through- 
out to be his chief interest; his last years were absorbed by the newly discovered Manichnean papyri, 
whereof he had been the first to recognize the character and in the editing of which he took an active 
share. At the end of his life he had thought it his duty to write in defence of the authenticity of the 
early Christian documents, which was being attacked, with more zeal than knowledge, by the 
partisans of General Ludendorff's anti-Christian movement (see Die gunge Kirche, 1937),’ 


With the deepest regret we learn, while going to press, Of the death from pneumonia, on May 31, 
of Mr, Alan Wynn Shorter, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities of the British Museum. A notice of Mr, Shorter by Professor Blackman will appear in our 
next part. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, 

Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 
Sir, 

May I sak for the help of readers of the Journal in tracing the subsequent history of statues and 
inscribed blocks which have been removed from their original positions in Egypt ? 

While preparing material for the Topographical Bibliography, IT have been trying to do this, 
and find that while most of them are now in museums, | sometimes reach a dead-end when the 
particular object has disappeared into private possession where it remains hidden, awaiting a second 
excavation, The larger and better-known private collections present little difficulty, as moat of 
them have been catalogued and some have already passed through the sale-room to a final reating- 
place ina museum, But it frequently happened in the nineteenth century, when antiquities could 
be bought cheaply everywhere in Egypt, with no restriction on their export, that travellers brought 
home «a few ‘souvenirs’ of this nature, sometimes with records of when and how they were dis- 
covered. ‘These original owners are almost all dead, and it often happens that their collections, being 
white elephants to their heirs, disappear into attics or else find their way to local dealers or museums, 
generally with no record of the transaction, so that any indication of the provenance is completely 
lost. For instance, can any one tell me what has happened to the Meux Collection, published by 
Budge in 18%), which does not seem to have gone to Lady Meux's heirs, or to have been disposed 
of at any important auction-sale? And what has become of the statue from the tomb of Hekaib 
at Aswiin, brought home by Sir Edward Malet in the eighties? 

In these dave of flata and the breaking-up of big estates, the dismantling of larger houses pro- 
ceeds apace. Would it not be powible, before it is too late, to make a census of Eoyptian antiquities 
still in private poasession or local collections, and at the same time to rescue any records concerning 
them in the shape of old diaries, labels, and so forth, before they are consigned to the dustbin as of 
no literary or pecuniary value? If any readers of the Journal know of the existence of such objects 
(especially statues or stelae) In private houses, or of old diaries and drawings made by early travellers 
in Egypt, I should be very glad to hear from them. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Griffith Library, Rosattxp Moss, 
Bandridge, 
Boars Hill, Oxford. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Greek Gstrace in the Cniversity of Michigan Collection; By Litv Auvsinsew. Part I: Texts. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol, xxxIv.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Preas, 1935, 
Kx+-252 pp., 8 pls, $3.50, 


Apart from the critical notes and a few suggestiona for the interpretation of single words, this volume 
contains the texta only of the ostraca published, the commentary being naerved for Part o, which has not 
yet appeared, This fact makes the book a little difficult to review, and T must content myself in the main 
with a deseription of the contents. 

The ostraca here published fall into two categories, The second and largest consists of those foun in the 
University of Michigan's excavations at Karania in the Years [024-9, and they date mostly from the latter 
part of the third and the earlier part of the fourth centuries. This limitation of date does not appear to be 
nocklental; ax the editor points out in his preface, the finds suggest that the tee at Karunis of poteherds as 
a writing material was infrequent in the earlier and more Prosperous period of Homan rule but became 
increasingly common later on, as prosperity declined. The other section of the volume contains a There 
miacellaneous collection of ostraca, those bought at varicus times from or through Dr, Askren, 

With very few exceptions the ostraca of both classes are of the Roman period, and all are certainly or 
presumably from the Fayyim. The earliest is No. 1, which the editor dates us ‘probably Sept, J, 235 B.0,— 
Ovt./Nov. 234 nc.’ This dating must, however, be questioned. ‘The symbol in 1. 4 which Dr. Amundsen 
teads y', explaining doubtfully aa y{alecc), is certainly the talent sign; the extension ia (rdAarra) y (Gpayunl) 
“dow. So large a sum must be in the copper currency, and the date can therefore not be as early as the 12th 
year of Euergetes I (see Fr. Heichelheim, Wirtschaft. Schuonuhungen, p. 18). The hand preeluces a date in 
the second century; hence we may take the 12th Year mentioned as that of Philopator (211-210 n.c.). The 
possibility therefore suggests iteelf that this ostracon hay belong to the collection found at Philadelphia and 
published in BGU vin, Mr. Skeat observes that the ayinbol at the beginning which Amundsen tales as 
(Adyos) OF sept) ia probably wm for do(dornua). 

No. 2, which mentions Z4nwos, recalls the Zenon archive, especially aa the other two names mentioned are 
known there; but the editor dates it second or first contury #.c., and since he must have thought of the 
possible connexion with the third-century Zenon, his dating ia no doubt ta be accepted, 

In reading through the volume one notices wt onee a difference from the older collections of oatrucn. In 
the latter the Theban distriet or Coptes or Elephantine is the provenance of the great majority; the ostrnes 
in Amundsen’s volume come from the Fayyim, and this difference in origin corresponmls to a difference in 
the character of the texts. The tax-reovipts, which bulk ao largely elsewhere, are proportionately jray 
humerous here; and even where we find such receipts they relate to taxes different from those found in the 
majority of the ostraca previously known. For the present collection dates, in large part, from o period 
when the tax system was being sinvplified ; when in place of the any imports seen in the firet, second, and 
early third centuries we meet with bat two or three main classes, ‘Thus in Noa, 177-233 we find a long noel 
interesting series of receipts for chaff. The chaff was intended umtally, if not invariably, for feel, and in many 
receipts it ia indeed called dydpov waveipov, Sometimes it is destined for Babylon (e.g. 180, 100), in one (219) 
tig tedeavew pel pmurioe) "Adefopdpgiar. 

Another series (2006 ff.) relates to work on the embankments, consisting partly of lista of workers with 
their quotes, partly of certificates of work performed for the cormée, Others refer to transport, Several of 
these contain the heading woA(srav) Sqdeos, which is rather punzling in the almence of a commentary, Does 
it refer to donkeys supplied by metropolites for the dpdpes Snadoos? Doubtless Dr. Amundaen will deal with 
this question in the commentary volime, 

There are, indeed, many small points which are of interest, and the commentary, Mon necessary even. 
than with longer texta if the ostraca hore published are to find their full utility, will be eagerly expected, 
Meanwhile Dr. Amundsen is to be congratulated on his admirable performance of a difficult task. 

H. I. Bur. 
T 
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Histoire cconomigue ef sociale de Fancienne Egypte. Von G. Dyxatanxs, Bd. I: Des origines aux Thinites: 
Bd. T1: La vie économique sous I'ancien Empire; Bd. I: L’ organisation sociale sous lancien Empire, 
(Bibliothéque de Peoole supérieure de sciences commerciales et Goonomiques de "Université de Liége, 
Fide, 13, 14, 17.) Paris, Anguste Picard, 1936-7, Svo, 305, 001, 281 Seiten. Gesamtpreis 150 fr. Fr. 


Das hier vorliegende dreibandig 
eine der anregendaten Neiseulisdonnata bezeichnet werden, die der Aecyptologie von nichtaryptologischer 
Seite in den letzten Jahren zuteil wurden, Im Vorwort betont Verf. ausdriicklich ‘cette étude que nous 
livrons aux epécialistea, n'est pos une ceuvee définitive, Nous aimerions qu'elle fat considéne comme une 
synthése critique de nos connaissances actnuelles, capable de guider nos continuateurs dana une vole moins 
hasardense’ (8. 11). Daher goll cine Beaprechung dieser Selbetbeachrinkung gerecht werden und keinen 

Der erste Band, der vielleicht ale der wertvollste angesehen werden kann, behandelt dia Wirtechafts- 
und Sozinigeschichte der Vorgeit, Nach einem einleitenden Kapitel iber den Sehauplate der Ereignisse, das 
sehr aufschlussreiche Angaben fiber die durchaus nicht mit Recht berihmte agyptianhe Frochtharkeit 
enthiilt (8. 21 f6.), gibt Verf. einen ausfibriichen Uberblick Gher daa vorgeschichtliche Muterinl von der 
Altsteinzeit bis zum Ende der zweiten Negadekultur, Um zo emer Ausdeutung der rein archiologischen 
Tateachen zu gelangen, macht Verf. den Leser gunichst mit den wirtechaftlichen und sozialen Urspriingen 
und den dariber herrechenden Meinungen vertraut, Dabei emptindet man die Ablehnung der ausgesprochen 
entwicklungstheoretischen Anschauungen Karl Bichers, Levy-Brihls und ihrer Anhiinger, die abwigende 
Stellungnahme zu anderen Autoren (Dirkheim, Frazer) und die vorsichtige Darlegung einer eigenen Auffaa- 
sung als wohltuend und, wie seine Auafihrungen an Hand der igyptischen Vorgeschichte zeigen, gerecht- 
fertigt. In einem weiteren Kapitel werden die beiden Negadekulturen besprochen. Nachdem die ersten 
Bewohner des Niltales von der dstlichen und weatlichen Hochfliiche herabgestiegen und sesshaft geworden 
waren, ergab aich die Méiglichkeit fir eine neue wirtechaftliche Ordoung und soriale Gruppierung. Die 
anthropologischen und archiiologischen Gegebenheiten finden eine eingehende Wiirdigung; deagleichen 
werden die Beziehungen aufgeseigt, die zwischen dem urspriinglich als soziologische Erscheinung zu werten- 
den Totemismus und der sich jetzt auebildenden Religion besteben. In einem auafiibrlichen Abechnitt 
finden die religiisen Grundlagen der Vorgeachichte eine Erirterung, die sich im wesentlichen an Sethes 
Uryeschichts wad dlteste Religion der ‘Asguater anschliesst. Dabei kommt Verf. auf den 2weifelsohne vorhan- 
denen Wesensunterechied zwischen Ober- und Unterigypten zu aprechen. Fir Oberigcypten nimmt er eine 
Feudalordnong an, deren Entatehung er auf ein allmihliches Anwachsen des Familiengrondhbesitzes zuriick- 
fiihrt (8. 193); wihrend Verf. meint, dass im Delta cine durch Seefahrt und Handel zum Wohlstand gelangte 
Bourgeoisie sass, die in ihren grossen Stidten nach den Regeln einer demokratiachen Verfaasung lebte. 
Diese von Pirenne (Histoire des institutions ef du droit privé de Tancienne Egypte, 1, 8. 61 #,) ibernommene 
Theorie iat historisch gesehen keinesfalls haltbar, da einerseits die beiden angenommenen politischon For- 
men im Kulturablouf eines Volkes geitlich nacheinander anzuaetzen sind (fir Aegypten die I. Zwischenzeit 
und das Mittlere Reich) und andererseits fiir eine so frihe Zeit unmiéglich mit dorartigen Lebensformen zu 
rechnen lat. Diese Fragen sind letzthch Sache eines historischen Gefihls und nicht mit Tatsachen #u wider- 
legen (aber auch nicht zo beweisen!); wer wollte jedoch die Bewohner der Handelsplitze der Hallstadt- und 
Laténezeit im Aberiland als satte Kourgeoisie ansprechen t — Ein besonderes Kapitel iat dem Aufkommen 
dea Kupfers und den Anfiingen der Metallurgie gewidmet. — Zum Schluss behandelt Verf. die Reziehungen 
Acgyptens xu seinen Nachbarlindern eingehend, Hierzu aci erwihnt, dass die hd} homitiache Nubier und 
nicht Neger sind, diese treten erst in der 18. Dynaatie direkt mit den Aegyptern in Berfihrung, wie Junker in 
seinem Aufsat, Phe jirat Appearance of the Negroes im History im 7. Band dieser Zeitachrift gezeizt hat. Des 
Verhiltnis Aegyptens zo Palistina, Syrien und Mesopotamien zeichnet Verf. mit der ihm eigenen Vorsicht und 
4urickhaltung. ohne dabei eine wesentliche, friher geiimsserte Meinung unberiicksichtigt zu lassen, Morgans 
‘asintischer Einfluss’ und Petries ‘dynastisches Volk" werden selbstverstindlich abgelehnt, Die fast sati- 
Fieche Zuriickweisung der zahlreichen Kulturwanderungstheorien (Elliot Smith) und der phantastischen 
Spekuilationen (Waddell) ist erfrischend zu lesen. (Es wird vielleicht manchem noch nicht bekannt sein, dasa 
nach den Ansichten von Waddell Menes ein Sohn Sargons des Groasen war und im Jahre 264] an den Ufern 
Irlands verschied!)— Eine niitzliche Zusammenfassung dea vorgetragenen Stoffea beschliesst diesen 

Der zweiter Rand, dem ein Vorwort von Pirenne vorangeht, untersucht die Wirtschaft des Alten Reiches. 
Nach einer kurzen Darlegung der ligyptisehen Chronologie werden die verschiedenen Formen dea Wirt- 
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echaftelebens unter Heranziehung rahlreicher Quellen und Literatur genau durchgesprochen. Folgende 
Gebiete werden in besonderen Kapiteln behandelt: Ackerbau — Viehucht, Jagd, Fischfang —Grundbesitz 
und Raner— Ausbeutong der Minen und Steinbriiche — verarbeltende Industrien — Orgnnisation der Unter- 
nehmen und Stellung der Arbeiter —Umlauf der Giiter. Wenn beispiclawelse die Getreidearten anf zehn 
Seiten durchgesprochen werden und die Behandlung von Elei, Messing und Zinn in eigenen Abechnitten 
durchgefahrt wird, so mag das ein Bild von der Ausfiihrlichkeit des gebotenen Materials geben und man wird 
deshalb gerade diesen Hand oft als Naohschlagewerk bei der Bearbeitung von Einzelfragen benutzen kinnen, 

das vorwiegend wieder auf Pirenne fussende vierte Kapitel Gher den Grandbesits wird in dieser 
Form nicht zu halten sem, vor allem in dem, waa iber die Thinitenzeit und das friihe Alte Reich fosagt iat, 
Ein * ‘régime individaaliste'’ (8. 113) und eine * bourgesisie fonctionnariste’ (8. 114) dirfte damals wohl ebenso 
wenig zu finden gewesen ecin, wie in der Vorzeit: demokrutisch-liberale Stidte (a. 6.); anch wirden p perode 
diese Fragen cine genoue philologische Durcharbeitung der Quellen erfordern.— Mit Recht betont Verf. bei 
der Besprechung der grossen Stantsunternehmen, dass der Bou der Pyramiden nicht als Zwangsarbeit in 
unserem Sinne gu werten iat, sondern einen Akt dea Glaubens bedeutet (5. 220),— Die neu vorgetragene 
Meinung, dass der Wertmesser 4*.4 urepriinglich anf ein wirkliches Zallungamittel zurfickgeht, das wegen der 
damit verbundenen Betrugemivlichkeiten nur kurze Zeit in Gebrauch war, verdient ernste Beachty ng, WAG 
mehr als dadurch die Tateache erklirt werden kann, warum der Aegypter, dem die Kinfihruny eines allge- 
meinen Wertmessers gelong, nicht die doch einfachere Form wirklichen Geldes angewandt hat. Vert. ist 
durchaus zutustimmen, wenn er sagt: ‘Attribuer aux vieux Niléens la “géniale” invention d'une monnaie 
de compte, et les trouver en méme tempea incapables, pendant des siécles, de la eréer matériellement, c'est en 
définitive bitir une thése sur le paradoxe' (8.262). Auch hier beschlieast wieder cine dhersichtliche Zusam- 





tix: Genfer Soxiologe Duprat hat dem dritten Bend ein Vorwort vorangeschickt, desaen Inhalt lier 
gurnicht erwihnenewert wiire, wenn darin nicht.eine heute glicklicherweise iberholte Anachauung tiber dic 
Geschichtaforschung zum Auadruck kime, die ich hier wirtlich anfiliren miechte, um den Leser sich selbst 
vin Urteil bilden zu lassen: * L'historien prépare [intervention du sociologue qui, en retour, permet 4 [his- 
torien de sortir du cadre trop étroit des series interdépendantes de faite établis" (8. xiv). Es cei aber aus. 
dricklich betont, dass daa Werk von Dykmans nicht von diesem engen soziologischen Standpunkt aus 
geschrisben ist, sondern in fruchtbarer Weise soziologische Frovestellungen bei ciner grundsitzlich histo- 
nachen Arbeiteaweise anwendet. — Verf. teilt dag Alte Reich, xu dem er auch die Thinitenzeit rechnet, in vier 
grosse Absehnitte ein: (1) Schaffung der monarchischen Staataform (Thinitenzeit); (2) die Zeit der groawen 
memphitischen Bauherren (3. und 4. Dynaatie); (9) die Geburt der Oligarchie (5. Dynastic); (4) die Entste- 
hung des Feudaliamus, Fir jeden dieser Teile beschreibt er die einzelnen Formen und Einrichtungen des 
staatlichen Lebens, wie sie in der Proving- und Finangverwaltung, der Justiz, Armee und Religion mom 
Ausdruck kommen, und ihre Trigger. Durch diese Art dea Aufbous ergeben eich zwangsliinfig zahlreiche 
Wiederholungen, die durch eine strafiere Gliederung vielleicht hitten yermieden werden kinnen. bm ganzen 
vesehen ist e4 das Ziel dea Voris., das noch einer korzen Zeit hochater Machtyollkommenheit des Kinigs 
allmihtiche Aufkommen des fiir die Reichacinheit verhiingnisvollen Feudaliamus zu whildern, was ihm auch 
gelingt, obwohl min manchmal das Gefihl hot, dass weniger mohr gewesen wire. — Ein Index und cine 
Kibliographie (wie bereite am Ende des 1. Bandes) beenden daa Werk. Die Reichhaltigheit der gesammelten 
Literatur ist erstaunlich, wobei umeo mehr verwundern muss, dass gerade manche neneren Arbeiten 
nicht aufgefilhrt sind, von denen wenigetens cinige genannt aeien: v. Bissing, Aegyptische Kwnastgeschichte 
(1. uml 2. Lieferung, die Voreeit und das A.R. umfassend); Ganliner-Sethe, Letlers to the Dead (zu Bd. m, 
8. 181 if.); Maller, Die Mefallbunst der ulten Acgypter (xu Bd. o, 8, 208 ff.); Wolf, Das dgyptische Kunatge- 
werbe, in Bd. iv von Bosserte Geschichte des Kunatgewerles (tu Bd. o, 5. 216 u. G.). 

Es kann und soll nicht meine Aufgabe sein, hier avuefihriich die kleinen Mingel und Ungenanigkeiten 
aufzuzeigen, die jeder igyptologiache Leser sofort bemerken wird, dies wiirde dem Wert dee Buches in 
keiner Weise gerecht werden. Ex gilt vielmehr zu betonen, dase nach der meisterhaften Kulturgeschichte 
von Hermann Kees, in der erstmaliy cin Aegyptologe in grosaem Stile wirtachaftliohe Gesichtapunkte in die 
Betrachtungsweiss einbezieht, hier cin Wirtschaftegeschichtler seine Mafatibo und Fragestellungen an den 
agyptischen Stoff herantrigt, die von igyptologischer Seite bel zukiinitigen Arbetten ernstlich auigegrifien 
werden sollten und aof dieas Weise frochtbar verwertet werden kinnen, Dies ist das wirkliche Verdienat 
von Dykmans und jedem Aegyptologen kann die Lekttire seiner Wirtechafta- und Sozinlgeachichte nur 
empfohlen werden, 

Tz 
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Royal Sarcophegi of the XVII Dynasty. By Wieuiam C. Haves. (Princeton Monographs on Art and 
Archaeology: Quarto Reries, xix.) xi+-211 pp.; frontispicee, 25 pls. and 26 figa. in the text, Princeton, 
15. 

This book is an admirable specimen of all that « detailed and specialized study can and should be, and 
Mr. Hayes is to be congratulated on an excellent and most valuable piece of work. 

The sarcophagi studied in this book inclade all the extant sarcophagi of the Dynasty—nine in all—uop to 
Akhenaten and the Aten-period, They forms most interesting and important series, and from the paing- 
taking and extriordinarily detailed examination to which they have been subjected some striking results 
have been achieved. In the first place, it ia shown that there is o regular development in the design and 
decoration of the sarcophagi. The first monument of the series, Sarcophagus A (of Hatshepsut as Queen 
Consort to Tuthmosia 11), is an imitation of the Middle-Kingdom cofin m wood, and thereafter, while the 
designers of the sarcophagus did not forget ite old ose ae a ‘house’, they definitely modified its form so as best 
to serve and express its primary function of *the container of 4 mummy enclosed within « series of anthro- 
poid abelle*, It is worth emphasizing that to the reviewer's mind Mr, Hayes haa clearly established this 
point and the order of succession, and this is a matter of the utmost importance, for from it resulta what is 
possibly the book's most important and strikmg contribution—the hight it throws on the problem of the 
Tothmoside Succession. Mr, Hayes claims, and we think he hos justified and proved that claim, that a study 
of the sarcophagus series proves that the Meyer-Winlock theory is the correct one as opposed to Sethe's 
theory of the Thronunrren, 

Many pointe emerge from this which new] not be enumerated in a review, but it may be aa well briefly to 
suminarine some of the more important points: (a) the early kings of the dynasty were buried not in atone 
aarcophagi, but in wooden coffins; (5) the earlieat stone sarcophagus is that of Hatshepenut (A) as Qoeen Con- 
sort of Tuthmosia IT, (¢) therefore, the Cairo sarcophagus of Tothmosis [ (E) cannot have been made by him 
but was in fact made for his reburtal by Tuthmosia TT after the death of Hateho pant; (a) the uninscribed 
sarcophagua {B) found in Tomb 42 in the Valley of the Tombe of the Kings is probably that of Tuthmosia 11. 

These are but a few of the chief results of this study, but they are sufficient to indicate its importance: it 
is quite admirble from overy aspect. H. W. Fama. 


The Excavations of the Egyplien University in the Neolithic Site al Maadi. Socond Preliminary Report 
(Season 1032). By Oswano Mexcarm and Mvsrara Amer. Cairo, Egyptian University, 1996, 
Tl pp. 43 pla. Super royal §vo. P.T. 60. 

The work of the second season in the Ma‘ Adi village-site is very fully described in this report, It has 
obviously been carried out with the same care and thoroughness as thot of the first, and it is not the fault 
of the excavators that no very important additions have been made to our knowledge of the history of the 
settlement, Four years have elapsed between the excavations and their publication, The delay may be due 
to financial difficulties, but is probably also, to some extent, caused by the very leisurely methods of the 
Egyptian Government Press, It ismoch to be regretted that official regulations insist on the use of the Govern- 
ment Press, whieh is quite incapable of the dispatch and efficiency necessary for acientific work. In future it 
might be preferable to condense the text considerably ; a tabulated inventory with a description of any new 
types of objects, and a brief summary of the results are all that is necessary for a preliminary account. 
Five other reports are now duo, as the work haa been continued each year. At the present rate of publication 
we muy expect the 1997 report in 1957. 

The principal new points ore the remains of foetuses buried in pots, and the hippopotamus bone placed 
vertically in the ground, ‘This last curious find recalls the similar oocurrence wt Merimda, ‘The plausible 
explanation that the bone was there used as a atep will not serve, however, at Ma‘idi. As there is probably 
a great difference in date between the two sites, it may be that these hippopotamus bones have no common 
significance, 

The presence of a very considerable quantity of ‘asphalt’ is quite extraordinary and without parallel. 
No suggestion i# mnde as to the purpose for which this material was collected. It is more than doubtful 
whether it is really nephalt at all. Mr. A. Lucas has very kindly given me the following note on this subject: 

“This material was submitted to Dr, Joseph Gangl, whose method of examination and the results obtained 
are given in Appendix UIT of the Ma‘ adi Report. The result is summarised on p. 50 ns follows: “A chemival 
examination by Dr. Joseph Gangl of Vienna has shown that the material is asphalt very much similar to that 
produced in Syro-Palestine.” Dr. Gangl's analysis waa limited to a determination of the solubility of the 
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material in certain organio solvents; the determination of the ash and the de ait mcf the feck thal Ge, 
material neither saftened nar melted at 150°C. Sart 

‘Professor Menuhin submitted o specimen of the material to me and T examined it mach in the aume 
mianner as Dr, Gang), limiting myself at first to ite general characteristics and behaviour and ita solubility 
in various organic solvents, from the results of which I concluded that the nuiterial was an oleo-resin from 
whioh the oil of tarpentine had been lost, and I reported to this effect to Professor Menghin. 1 now know, 
aa the result of further experience of such materials, that this method of examination, alth = 
and naeful 18 ab preliminary measure, moet be supplemented by further work, since by itself it gives satya 


be saponified, acidified, and extracted with solvents. Such an additional examination was muibaoquently 
made, with the result that the material was found to be wholly, or mainly, fat which had become rancid, 
oxidized, and partly decomposed, a result that would, I am sure, be confirmed by Dr, Gang! on further 
exnmination.' 

The shells found (p. 51) are Very Conon Ornaments in early predynastic graves; but the single referer, 
to Petrie, Amulets, gives an erroneous impression of tarity. A glance at the tomb registers in Badurian 
Ciriivation and Mostagedda will show how often shella were strung as necklaces &0. in both Badarian and 
predynastic times. Twenty-four large pierced Conus shells were found in the strange collevtion of objects 
S105 (Baderian Civilisation, p. 45). These are, however, possibly part of something like a witoh-doctor's 
outfit, The small unidentified shell (Pl. lxiii, 11) is sumly Ancifleria ap., which ia frequently found in the 
Badarinn and Amratian groves. A river shell with nicked elge was found at Mostagedda (Pl. xl, 47), These 
flat river-shells (generally Spetha or Mutele) were used for toilet and other purposes. 

With regard to the stone. vessels ehown on FI. |, it ssema to the writer that it ia Lininroesary to regard 
the basalt cup asa new and specialized type. It is fairly obviously part of a much larger jor which has been 
broken and then made to serve aguin after having its broken edge lovelled and smoothed, Such large barrel- 
jars with small fret, generally of basalt, are a well-known predynastic type, and complete examples have, 
In fact, sine been found in the Ma‘ fdi scttloment. 

There are one or two criticiems which must be added. It seems a pity that the format of the second 
report should differ considernbly from the first, and that greater care ahoukl not have been used in making wp 
the photographic plates. Pl, xxix is arranged with the pottery upeide down; Pl. xxxi has one pot right way 
up and the other reversed; and the scales of the plates vary unnecessarily. But the printing of the illuetra- 
tions is a vast improvement on that of the first report, 

Finally, the authors are to be sincerely congratulated on the work that they are doing, thelr careful 
attention to detail, and their orderly presentation of the facts. Tt is, 0 far, the only work done by Egyptions 
in which every attention is paid to minutiae, and which is not seeking for spectacular results, It in much ta 
be hoped that others will follow this valuable example, and help to recover the history which lies buried in 
many of the most ancient sites in the Delta and Nile Valley. 

Gov Taowros, 


The Rendel Harris Papyri of Woodbrooke College, Birmingham, Edited with Translation and Notes by 
J. Exocn Power. Cambridge, University Press, 1030. xii+134 pp., 5 pls. and a portrnit. 

The decipberment and editing of Greek papyri, particularly of a miscellaneous collection containing many 
fragmentary and defaced texts, is a teak which wsunlly requires many months, if not years, of training, even 
if the editor be « pood classical scholar, To tackle successfully auch an undertaking as an ‘autocidact’ and 
in the midst of other exacting work is an achievement given to fow men, ond one can bat wonder at the 
four de force which Mr. Powell haa accomplished in this volume. That the edition is faultless cannot be 
Claimed ; no first edition of such texte ever is. And over and above the imperfections common to every edition 
of papyri it betrays occasionally its author's comparative inexperience in such work. That he avoids the 
excees Of comment indulged in by some editors is to be counted to him for rightequaness, and the jprovision 
of translations, which are a weleome feature of the volume, makes possible a further lightening of the com- 
inentary ; but in neta few copes this asceticism ia carried to an extreme, and one wonders at times whother 
he hag really tackled the difficulties of the text before him. There are, too, pasanges, unmarked hy the 
cantionary dota which indicate uncertainty, in which misrendings are to be euspected. And T have noticed 
Rome ormiasions from the index, and readings in the text which are tacitly corrected in the index but notin 
the apparatus (e.g, 100, 1, retin, left blank in the translation bot in the index correctly wiven, though with 
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ia, however, ot that such blemishes occur, 





a query, as wifes, an obvious word in the context), The wonde 
but that they are not more numerous, 

The papyri were purchased by Dr. Rendel Harris in 1922-4. Aw they were bought from dealers there ia 
no external evidence aa to provenance. The majority, though certainly not all, seem to come from 
Oxvehynechues, large quantities of material from which site were on the market in 122. Literary texte are 
numerous (nos. 1-60) but for the most part very scrappy, The most important in size ia 1, recognined since 
the volume appeared 14 part of the lost diatribe of Musonius Rufus, ef sdvra va yurdpere Ties Gperreor (the 
attribution waa made by Mr. Charlesworth), This is distinctly interesting. One or two others have also been 
identified subsequently ; but readers interested in the literary portion of the volume may be referred to the 
review in Gnomon 12 (1037), 577-86, by Brana Snell. 

These literary fragments are well illustrated in the plates, which give the opportunity to check the editor's 
readings and datings. Most of the latter seem to be correct, but in a few cases doubts arise; thus, ‘early first 
century" stoma to me too early for M4. I should aasign 7 to the second or even to the third mther than 
to the first century; perhape 4 is also placed too early, but the fucaimile here is ao indistinet that it is impos- 
sible to apenk with confidence. Since literary texts are ao mrely datable suve an grounds of seript, it is o 
pity that no facsimile is given of 45, which has 4 date (4.p. 24-7) on the recto. 

The documenta as a whole do net rank among the outstanding collectians, but they contain two or three 
important and several noteworthy texte, while in the others there are many individual points of interest. 
Almost all are of the Roman or Byzantine period, but one ie Ptolemaic. This is 61, decree relating to 
slaves, dating from the period 176-170 n.c, Slaves are alao the subject of 62, a notice concerning runaways. 
The importance of 4 for municipal organizetion in the third century is considerable ; tis an agreement by 
which a man nominated by the phylarch of Oxyrhynchus to carry out the phylacrisia contracts with his 
nominator to hand over to him the duties of the office. Péytecria ts a new term; and it is interesting also 
that the plolacrifes (if that waa his tithe) though obviously a liturgist, apparently received a salary. There 
are several puzzling and undeciphered passages in this text; in|. 15 one suspects Mecopy befare rain ¢rayoptnwe, 
but it is diffioult to ase how it is to be fitted into the context. 

No. 68 is an interesting application to be appointed o guardian of minors; and (itis a complaint, probably 
to the archicrens, that property on which a lien was held by the petitioners has, by an error, been included 
in other property confiscated by the iepansis Adyos. There are also some interesting private letters; the 
most notable, which is a really important addition to our stock of early Christian letters, is 107. Mr. Powell 
dates it in the third century, with a query; from the facsimile given it seems to date from the beginning of 
that century and thus to rank amony the earliest remains of Christian epistologmphy. The writer invokes 
ri warpl Gesu rie dpPelag wal rh wapaxking evetuer: but makes no mention of the Son; and he supplicates 
for a threefold blessing on his correspondent: rd per acipars viylar (aie), 7m 3¢ weetluars effupdale), ri 84 egg 
ounY Cleetor, 

Several of the documents summarized at the end contain points of interest; ¢.y., in 194 there is new 
evidence of fight to escape a liturgy. 

In conclusion I may add a few suggestions, which are, however, made only tentatively. 

Al, 2 it seomeaafe to read ayulpardpov, 62, 11 a nome seeme required ; qu. ‘Apecrai Meveatvos? (A name 
‘Apderge is known.) In. 15 qu. rots [Ado]? 75, 28 qu. & adrg (in his name)? 78 this tax-receipt is 
very pazzling, and it is probable that some of the readings require correction. Is Afdrou a place-name (or a 
misreading of ane)? foutew is alan auspicious; ia it really Boudiow? In any case I would suggest that 
Mr. Powell has misunderstood the document and that the true sense is aomething like “paid for the hamlet 
of Apollo for the imperial! dykes and for... for two... on (the requisition of) the 7th indiction for the 
inundation of the 8th indiction’, fe. the tax-payer is paying an adeerutio on certain demands tendered in 
one indiction for work in preparation for the next. 80, 33 qu. mpdr (mafapdr or aim.) wal degfor T 81 ia 
extremely puzzling. I would suggest that the scribe misoopied from a mach corrected draft and put acveral 
insertions into the wrong places, 88, 19 qu. =pooee[yy"]? 97 has some interesting entries. Is this account 
concerned with the gymnasium or the public games ? In 1.7 qu. Aoyor| paacry) AoA{avetow) PE. 11 qu. ¢ray( rary) 
[or similar] Kawvrosloanl div} dyeis{uwv) [ef. P. Oslo. 85)? 00, 2 qu. (drip) dys eAswot) ddplow) t qoode after «8, which 
Mr, Powell loaves unexplained in the translation, are the well-known fractions of the aroura (§-+-753-- va) 
In}. 4 = de: these are deductions, And é0f4¢%) means, not ‘imposed on” but ‘shipped te’, In 102, 2 it 
ia difficult not to believe that the reading ia epjror pde or spa pév werron or something similar. In |. 5 mdgue 
is an equally obvious suggestion, but doubtless Mr. Powell would have read it if it were possible. In |. 7 
drdcaofe, vince it ia not corrected in the apperctus crificus, seems to be a misprint forder, 14, 3 qu, crodafl ei 
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plo cmaiiparrov ? 105, 0 aurely wa (= wal) Glas, despite the editor's doubta ; ef. 107, 8, ad oapea, 108, 1 Birdda- 
por is a strange name; qu. EirdAwos? 100, 15 is Arrecy ove... muddled writing of "Arrudov edha? 112, 5 
almoat certainly xarafiecor. In |. 4 viv? In 1, 8 there is no need to write djvjfavas; aifuw is a genuine ortho- 
graphical variant. In|. 10 jqydua is probably more definite than ‘ eqUipMent’ ; uyyieor is presumably the 
adfyah. 126 is certainly a letter. 147, 4 probably a name, [porr(dpyov) or similar, 154, 4 clov — fou. Lii, 1 
qu. wapavra tod Séfaofau 7 H. L. Bens. 


Anlaeopolis. By Sir Forspers PETRIE. “ania School of Archaeology in Egypt, Vol. 1.) London, 1030, 
4°, 16 pp., 28 pls. (1 coloured), 2is 


Die Fiiratengrdber von Qaw. By H. Steckkwnn, with chapters by G, Srerspoarr, E. Kitun, and W. Won. 
(Veriiffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin-Expedition, 0. Bd.) Leipzig, 1936, 4°. 72 pp,, 91 pls., 7 plans, 
and frontispiece. 


These two books are complementary the one of the other. The von Sicglin- Expedition excavated at 
Kaw in 1913, but was not able to continue. Petrie then completed the work in an intensive campaign 
beginning in 1923, lasting some seasons, and covering the whole of the neighbourhood, The resulta are 
given in Branton, Petrie, and Gardiner, Qow and Badari, 1; Brunton, Qeu and Baderi, un, mi; Branton and 
Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilisation ; Potrie's above-mentioned book Antacopolia; and Harding's copy of 
the El-Hammamtyah tombs which appeared in Mackay, Hording and Petrie, Aahreia and Nemomieh. Fi inally 
Brunton took out his own expedition and extended the exploration of the district still farther north. His 
reauilts have just appeared in his volume Mostegedda. Antacopolia is Petrie's contribution to that part of the 
site studied in Steckeweh's book. 

Owing to circumstances beyond their control the German explorers were obliged to delay publication of 
their resulta until Petrie’s book had appeared, but this had the advantage of enabling them to incorporate 
much of Petrio’s results concerning the great tombs. The two books should be read in conjunction, aa they 
deal with the same site from very different angles. Thus, Petric rescued the wrapped-up foseil hippopotamus 
bones from the rubbish of the tombs, and found the great pile of similar bones lower down the slope. 
This was an astonishing discovery, with far-reaching religious significance. Petrie reproduces in colour speci- 
mens of the patterns on the ceiling of Wahka IT and a plan (Pls, i, xi) of their arrangement, while 
Steckeweh gives a photograph of their actanl condition (FI, 9), Petrio's assistant, Greenlees, managed to 
copy some fragments of painting from an inside chamber of Wahka I (Pls. xxiii-xxviii), which Steckeweh 
was notable to do. Petrie found various objecta in the rubbish and cleared the sarcophague chambers of 
Mesa Tl with neeful resulta. He aleo drew attention to the astonishing resemblance between the plane 

of the Kaw tombs and those of the temples of the Wadi es-Sibi'ah and Gerf Hostn hewn long afterwards 
in Nubia by Ramesses IT (Pl. xviii). Petrie deala with the methods by which the tombs were quarrind out 
while Steckeweh ia concerned with architectural details. In fact this is the main part of hia book, ond he 
gives Valuable reconstructions of the tomb-temples aa they probably appeared when finished (Froutisp., 
PL. 10, and plans which follow the Pls.). So much for the ground covered in common. Hesides this, Petrie 
deals with the quarries in the neighbourhood, and the methods of extracting the blocks and of getting them 
down to the level grounl, A large part of Steckeweh's publication is taken up with Kahn and Wolfs chapter 
on the Graceo- Roman burials with which the ground about the tombs of Ibu and Wahkea Il was riddled. 
Finally Steindorif works over the objects, mostly inseribed pieces, which can be connected with the Kiiw 
nomarchs, from wherever they may have come and in whatever museum they may now be resting. The 
Pieces have come not only from Kiiw itself, but from Abydos and Memphis. ‘The material from the original 
excavation of Raw, that of Schinparelli in the season of 1415-6, lies in the Turin Mustim. As it has not 
otherwise been published, Steindorff's study is probably nearly all thet can now be made of it. But still it 
is to be hoped that the Museum will soon see ite way bo publish it fully, along with much else of value in ita 
Possession that has not yet been laid before the world, Steindorht « embodies his resulta in a valnable intro- 
duction dealing with what is known of the district, ita history, geography, and religion. 

The chronological sequence of the great tombe aa (1) Wabka 1. (2) Ubu, (3) Wahke IT, wae established by 
Petrie and is accepted by Steckeweh and Steindorff, although Petrie had no direct evidence with which 
to date them. The cemeteries show that the prosperity of Kiiw was great all through the First intermediate 
Period (Brunton, and others, op. cil. 1, 75, 76), but that this came to an end early in Dyn. 12 (Brunton, 
op, cif, 101, 2). In view of this and of the importance of the neighbouring Asyit in Dynes, and 10, it seemed 
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that the great tombe of Kaw must necessarily belong to that period also. Henee, it was to this date that 
Petrie assigned them. Now, however, Steindorff's far-flung search has produced » stela in the Stockholm 
Museum which ahows conclusively that Wabka Ul lived in the reign of Amenembét IY. Hence, the Senusret 
ufter whom Wahka’s son was named was probably Senusret [1], and Wahka I ne dowbt lived in the reign 
af Amenembét (1. The stela comes from Abydos, but belongs to a* Nomarch and Overseer of the Propheta, 
Wabka, begotten of Nakht, justified’. These are the titles of Wahka 1, and a Nakht had been nomarch 
at Kaw ot this time, for among Schinparelli’s finds is « piece of his coffin. [t is curious that Wahka gives hia 
father no tithes on the Abydos stela. 

"The reviewer would add that in view of the new light on the dating a very different story is unfolded from 
that whieh had been anticipated, The splendid tomb-temples of the nomarchs are not contemporary with 
the welfare of the middle and lower classes. On the contrary they begin, as the smaller graves show, at the 
time of the depopulation or impoveriahment of the district. Presumably, therefore, the nomarchs absorbed 
all the local wealth and energy in their enterprises and finally ruined the district. If so, the last and greatest 
tomb-temple, that of Wabka [, stands, lie Versailles, a magnificent monument to the splendour of the ruler 
and the ruin of the country, 

The plans of these tombs bear no resemblance to those of Beni Hasan, Mer, or El-Bershah. Moreover, 
they are quite different from that of the tomb-temple of Mentjubotpe at Dér el-Balri, in spite of some 
external reeemblance. Actually all that they have in common ia the general principle of a staircase going up to 
a pillared platform. Astonishing though it may be, their plans are extraordinarily like those of Ramesses IT's 
rock-cut temples at Wadi es Sibfi‘ah and Gerf Husén in Nubia. Though it may be hard to accept Petrie’: 
historical conclusions, here ia certainly a question which demands consideration. It does not seem to have 
been noticed, however, that the Kaw tombs are alao very similar in plan to that of Hapdjefi at Asyiit. 
Petrie’s plate ahould be compared with the plan in Porter-Moss, Top. Aibl., rv, 260, Tt may be added that 
there are clear signs of a large courtyund in front of Hapdjefi's tomb, and a stairway or causeway most have 
led up to it originally, [tis from one of the side sanctuaries that the passage dearenda to the burial chamber 
in Hapdjefi's tomb, exactly aa in the Kaw tombe. On the same page of the T'op. iil. there ia a plan of the 
‘Salkhinah” tomb, also at Asyit and still vaster than Hapdijefi's. The plan of this tomb also hos something 
in common with thoae at Kaw. The date of these two Asyit tombe is problematical; they are quite unlike 
the Ninth- to Tenth-Dynasty tombs there of Ekhtay (*Khety") and Tefibi. Yet Hapdjefi's is earlier than 
Senusret 1, for the inscription containing this king's names is a palimpesest (Griffith, Siaf and Der Rifeh, 
Pl. 4, first marginal pote), The Salkhiinah tomb has an inscription containing the name of Amenembét IT 
faee Moss in J EA 10, 33}. 

The culte at Kiiw were most peouliar, olan bones, mostly fossilized, had been collected from 
far and near, and made into o pile; others had been wrapped up and deposited in the graves as sacred relics. 
The hippopotamus is of course aacred to Seth, and this ie not the only evidence that his cult was strong here, 
As if this were not queer enough, two of the nomarchs, [bu and Wabka U1, became demipods after their 
death: they are either amociated with the usual gods, or addressed! alone, on several Alp di naw formulae 
from the site, Cine knows of wise men of an early period, like Imbitep, who were deified long afterwards, 
but the deification of two members of a family shortly after their death must be extremely rare. ‘The mother 
of both these two demigeds waa called Hipery ‘The Two Peaceful Ones (1 !)', a nome common at this time 
in the district of Kaw. The god of the nome waa o combination of “The two Gods’ (Seth and Horus), who 
fought there; too finish according to alate story. Can Hipery hove reference to this? Waobhka IT seema to 
have paid homage to Ptah of Memphis: offerings are made to him in one of the scenes of the tomb, and an 
altar was dedicated to him at Memphis iteclf by a Wabka who bad the same tithes on Wahka Il of Kiw. 

The devotion of the district to Seth may account for the fact that the tombs have been perhaps moro 
completely smashed ond wrecked than any othera in Egypt, the pieces having indeed been apparently 
carried away, for the various expeditions only found scraps. There had been nombers of large statues in 
cach of the tombe, the walla of some of the courte had been faced with sculptured slabs, and other rooms 
had been painted with ecenes. Yet of all this only « few basketfuls now remain. 

If there were two burial chambers, the western was evidently the more important... Petrie found acrapa of 
Wahtea I's coffin in his western chamber, and Schiaparelli found [bu's coffin likewise in his western chamber. 
Strangely enough the largest of all the tombe, that of Wabka U1, had only one burial chamber, and aa that 
wae on the eastern side the nomarch had perforve to be buried there. 

In his conclusion Steckeweh hes some valuable remarks on the elements contributed to architecture 
by Lower ond Upper Egypt respectively. ‘The ‘Vorhalle* (amall room with steps in it in front of the great 
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courtyard, ef. Plan vii} of Wabka I is copied from a Pyrumid-temple, in Ubu it is onky indicated, and Wahka IT 
gives it up entirely. [bu introduced pylons, with which neither the *Vorhalle’ nor the roofed Cniseway Can 
be reconciled. Hence, Steckeweh says, Wahke IT has an Open causeway, thongh on PL 10 he roconstructa it 
with a roof, Pylon and open approach first appear in the temple of Mentjubotpe at Dér el- Babri and in the 
tombe at Kiw; they are definitely Upper-Egyptian clements. These buildings were intended to be appre. 
ciated fram the cutaile, aa well as from the inside. But in Lower-Kgyptian architecture there ia no ini posing 
exterior, and the approach is by a roofed causeway, «o that the visitor sees nothing of the temple until he ja 
inside it. 

Steckeweh supposes the fishes and plant (PI. 15, ¢ and p. 24) to be Red Sea fishes and eoral, and on this 
asanumption he bases a statement that the scene clearly ahows that Thu ruled oa far as the Red Bea, and thst 
it commemorates a visit there. But in what way do the fishes or the plant differ from those commen in 
boating and fishing scenes in the Nile swamps? Vor instance £! Bersheh, 1, Pl. xvi gives just such « plant 
with o papyrus-clump, The fish at Kiw is the one that is usually speared, and that ewime in most acones of 
aquatic life, The one behind it is the karma of the Nile, which is shown in the scenes only leas commonly 
than the other. 

Steckeweh remarks that Wabka [1's painted ceiling includes several patterns unknown hitherto, and 
goes on to mention the palmette and spiral (Antaeopolis, Pl. i, middle of top row), Actually this pattern 
occurs a number of times and raises some interesting problema, which the reviewer hopes to take up 
someday. He believes it to be found in Hapdjefi's tomb at Aavit; ifse, one more point of similarity existe 
between this tomb and those of Kaw. G. A. Warwnoowr, 


Individuwm wad Gemeinschajt in der dgyptischen Kultur, By Wacruen Wour, (Leipriger Agyptologiache 
Studien, Heft 1.) Glickstadt, J.J. Augustin, 1035. 8vo. 30 pp. 2 pla. 3 illusts, Rm. 3. 

The thesia of this short but thought-provoking discussion is that the self-conscious individual played 
no part in the development of Egyptian culture, at least until Dyn, 18. Dealing first with Egyptian ort, 
Professor Wolf shows that ite peculiarities can only be explained on the hypothesis that the artist was 
completely determined by tradition, did not freely represent what be aaw. Not until the New Kingdom 
do three-quarter-face representations, the first signs of the free creative artist, appear. The same holds 
good of religion. The eense of sin and the desire for reconciliation, without which religion cannot be per- 
sonal, are not found in the earlier period. They only appear when the traditional state religion is breaking 
down, the structure of society ia changing, and the king is an individual with heterodox ideas of hia own: 
The arguments are cogently worked out in this short study, and it iv left to the reader to test their truth 
further. They could certainly be applied with equal foree to Egyptian ideas about smorality, changing 
from the emphaais on obedience to traditional rules in Ptahhotpe to the more general advice about develop- 
ment of character in Amenemupe. 

AN. Dax, 


The following works have also been received: 

Excavations at the Tepe Hissar Damghan, By Exice F. Scum, (Publications of the Lrunian Section 
of the University Museum,) Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Preas, 1937. 4to, xxi+474 pp., 79 illisate. 
Oia. Gd. 

The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek, By Carnet. Boxsen. (Studies and Dooumenta, vm.) London, 
Christophers, 1037. 8vo. 106 pp., 2 pla. 15s, 

The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual, By 8. H. Hooxr, (The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 
185.) London, Humphrey Milford, 1938, Svo. x+74 pp. Oe. 

Seribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, By H, J. M. Minxe and T, C. Seat. London, British 
Museum, 1938, 4to. xii-+-112 pp., 43 pls, 23 figs, 324, dd, 

Phe Stone Age af Carmel: Exeavationa at the Wady El-Mughara., Volo. By D, A. E. Gannon and D, M.A, 
Bare. London, Clarendon Press, 1037. 4to, x+264 pp., 44 pls. 42s, 
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THE 80-CALLED OMPHALOS OF NAPATA 


By GEORG STEINDORFF 


Dunrne his excavations of the sanctuaries of Napata at Gebel Barkal, the sacred mountain 
of the Ethiopians, Reisner found inside the great Temple of Amiin (B 503) ‘a conical sandstone 
block covered with sculptured necklaces, etc.’, which Griffith, in a preliminary communioa- 
tionin JE A 8, 221, compared with the celebrated umbilieus-like figure of the god of the Oasis 
of Ammon deseribed by Quintus Curtius. In JA 3,255, Griffith published a sketch made 
from a photograph and a brief deseription of this remarkable monument. ‘It is of sandstone 
and evidently of moderate size. Ite conical shape is precisely that of the omphalos at the 
Oracle of Delphi.’ He further suggested that this stone was connected with a Nubian oracle 
at Napata, and that the Omphalos idea was taken over from Delphi. Griffith's ingenious 





hypothesis was then followed up by Wainwright, who, in Ann. Serv, 28, 184, compared the 
monument with the Ammon fetish of Siwah and similar Egyptian images, and suggested 
that its shape was derived from that of a meteorite. [ myself expressed my agreement with 
Griffith in #48 69, 28, and from the close connexion between the Ethiopian and the Libyan 
(Siwah) fetish I deduced a close relationship between the oracle of Ammon m Siwah and the 
one presumed to have existed in Napata. 

The monument found by Reisner is now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and bears 
the Inventory No. 21.8284. It was there that I saw it in May 1987, when I came to a 
conclusion about it which is fundamentally different from that of Griffith, who probably 
never saw the original. At my request my friend Mr. Dowa Dunham, Associate Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the Museum of Vine Arts, very kindly had several good photographs 
of the stone taken, which he has given me permission to publish (Pl. vn). Besides this Miss 
Betty Eaton prepared an exact drawing in natural size and some sketches, and gave this 
important material to me. I owe to her and Mr. Dunham a debt of deep gratitude for their 
unselfish assistance. On the basis of this abundant and reliable material, along with the 
notes which I made on the spot, I propose to discnas this important object once more. 

This monument, made of Nubian sandstone, is beehive-shaped, and rests on a slightly 
projecting base. Its height is 0-61 m., the diameter of the base 0-58 m.; the greatest diameter 
of the part above the base is 0-52 m. 

At the front (Pl. vii, 1; Fig. 1, A) there is a door-like opening of about 0-24 by 0-20 m., 
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and in the interior an irregular rectangular hollow space, in the bottom of which there ia a 
depression about 0-085 by 0-18 m. (eee Fig. 1, B,C). I presume that in this latter the base of 
a small image of a god was originally set. The top of the object is worn away, 80 that it is 
impossible to be certain what its form was; possibly it was a round knob. 

The exterior surface of the monument is adorned with reliefs in a pronounced Meroitiec 
style. The ornamentation is divided into three parallel horizontal registers (of. Fig. 2), 
which I will describe in detail, 


A. Tor Reerster. This shows an ornament of ix different necklaces of round, barrel- 
shaped, and drop-like beads (of. Fig. 2, A). 


B. Mippie Reotster (Fig. 2, A, B). Bounded below by an ornamented band, reminding 
us of the common Egyptian “border of coloured rectangles’ (ef. Petrie, Iign. Decorative Art, 
Fig. 196), and interrupted by the above-mentioned opening, this displays two processions 
of figures exactly corresponding to one another and moving towards the door: 

I. Procession to the right of the door. This comprises four figures: 

(1) The king, ina short, richly pleated kilt, down the back of which hangs the usual tail: 
his coiffure consists of short ringlets and the diadem often worn by Ethiopian kings, adorned 
in front with two uraei, the one apparently bearing the Upper-Egyptian, the other the Lower- 
Egyptian crown (or are these objects feathers ?), while from the rear of the diadem two long 
ribbons hang down. The king lifts both hands in adoration, obviously addressed to the 
divine image which was set up in the interior. 

(2) A lion-headed goddess, the sun-disk on her head ; with her two outstretched wing-arms 
—the one hand holds a feather |], the symbol of truth, the other clings fast to the wing— 
she protects the king as he walks before her; how we are to understand this protection 
and the position of the wings numerons statues show us, cf. the stone and bronze 
figures of Isis protecting Osiris, Daressy, Statues de divinités (CCG), Pl. lix, Nos. $9271, 
d9272; Pl. xlv, No, 38891 (without Osiris); Roeder, Aegyptische Bronzewerke, Pl. 17, ¢, d, 
with text, § 181. 

(3) A seeond figure of the king in the same dress (except that the uraci on the diadem 
here bear sun-disks) and posture as No. 1. 

(4) A winged, hnman-headed goddess, protecting the king just like No. 2; she is however 
different from No. 2 inasmuch as she wears a short wig and on her forehead a uraeus, and 
there is no feather in her right hand. 

Il. Procession to the left of the door, as I, four figures: (1) the king as in the proceasion 
on the right ; (2) winged, human-headed goddess with short wig one (hand holding a feather, 
as I, 4); (3) the king as I, 1; (4) winged, lion-headed goddess, as I, 2. 

At the point in this register diametrically opposite to the opening are the two chief names 
of the Ethiopian king in cartouches surmounted by §R. The onename, to the left,can be read 
clearly Oy—. This is, of course, the prenomen of Amenophis TI, which was appro- 
priated by two Ethiopian kings: Nebmatrée ] = Amanitenmémize! who is buried in the 
Bagarawiyah pyramid N, XVII (= Lepsius A 38), and Nebmatré LI — Amanikhanéwal (9) 
who is buried in the pyramid N, XVIII. The second name, on the right, is unfortunately 
partly obliterated. Griffith (JEA 9,255) read it as “<=> Tart frat tee ‘Mnhnéwél (?), 
Le. Amani-Khanéwél (7)’. I waa unable to recognize these signs distinctly in the 
unfavourable light by which I saw the inseription. Later Griffith's reading was collated in a 
good light by Mr. Dunham and Miss Eaton, Miss Eaton writes as follows on the results of 
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the examination: ‘Mr. Dunham and I puzzled a long time over the cartouches. . eee 
inscription is anything but elear and requires the eye of faith on one or two spots.’ Parham 
is sceptical as to Griffith's reading: * rom my examination of the original Savery iuctohiincs 
I don't think this possible." His reading in place of Griffith's is shown in 
Fig. 3, and gives the name Mani-Hanagermé (?) or Hatagermé (?7). ‘The 
Hieroglyphic (Egyptian, debased type) as given in the chapel of Lepsius’s 
No. 39 = Reisner's Fyeamd: N, AVI (Leps., Dkm., v, 61, ¢ = Texthd. v, 


819) is ((== O° —)', adds Dunham. 


C. Borrom Reorsrer. This is decorated with a design occurring 
elsewhere at the bottoms of walls (cf. Petrie, Egn. Decorative Art, Fig, 152): 
alternate large nymphaea-flowers and small nymphaea-buds on vertical 
stalks. 
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Now, is the beehive-shaped monument from Napata here desenbed 
a cult-object, resembling an umbilicus, an dudados, as has been assumed 
since Griffith's discussion? I believe that this question must be answered 
unconditionally in the negative, Rather, as must already be clear from my 
description, it is a small shrine containing a little image of a god and 
presumably set up in the temple as a dedicatory offering of the Ethiopian 
king. Just as in Egypt it was usual to give ne shrines the form of small 
houses or temples with pillars, torus-mouldings, and cornices (Schiifer, 
Propylden-Kounstgeschichte, 405, 2.3), 30 in Ethiopia they were occasionally 
formed after the pattern of an African house—a circular hut made of mats 
or wickerwork, such as is still in use to-day among the Bantu peoples and, 
as Borchardt has shown (24S 73, 118 7.), among the ‘Tuaregs, How such 
a Sudanese hut looked in antiquity may be seen from a bronze bowl found 
in Karandg, the so-called ‘Queen's Bowl" (Woolley-MacIver, Karandg, 59): *A small round 
hut formed of withies planted m the ground and tied together at the top, strengthened at 
intervals by four horizontal bands; it 1s surmounted by the sun-disk’ (Fig. 4). Compare 
also the picture of such a mat-hot on a protodynastic ivory tablet from Abydos (Petrie, 
Royal Tombs, u, Pl. 4), referred to by Borchardt, loc. cit. The natives of Pwenet also had 
wickerwork huts with hemispherical tops, ej. Naville, Deir el Bahari, m, Pls. 69-71; 
Schifer, op. cil., $48, 1. 

The construction of such a hut is not reproduced in our chapel. Instead, the exterior has 
been decorated with ornaments and pictures corresponding to the sacred purpose of the 
monument, But the hut-form with the door is unmistakable. In view of this, the comparison 
with an oudados must be given up, and with it also any theories involving the cult-object 
of the Oasis of Ammon or the sacred Omphalos of Delphi. 





Fig, 4. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
SESEBI (SUDLA) AND ‘AMARAH WEST, ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 1937-8 


By H. W. FAIRMAN 


Tan main objective of the Society's work in the Northern Province of the Sudan during the 
winter of 1937-8 was the completion of the excavation of the site known to Egyptologists as 
Sesebi (Pl. vin). This task did not prove to be a long one, and, when the work was completed, 
the men were moved some 65 miles northwards and 12 daya were spent in testing and 
exploring an ancient town site at ‘Amarah West. 

The staff throughout the season was composed of Mr. E. D. Bell, who was responsible 
for the photography and surveying, Mr. I. E. 5. Edwards, of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, and Mr. H. W. Fairman. It was a source 
of very great regret to all of us that at the very last moment circumstances prevented 
Professor A. M. Blackman from accompanying us as Director: we greatly missed the benefit 
of his experience and guidance. 

We owe a very deep debt of gratitude to all those who made our work possible: to the 
Brooklyn Museum of Fine Arts and Professor Capart, to the Musée du Louvre, to Mr. 0. C. 
Raphael, whose generous donation enabled us to purchase a complete Leica outtit which was 
largely responsible for the greatly improved photographic record, and to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for permitting Mr. Edwards to accompany us, 

To the officials of the Sudan Government our indebtedness is great: in particular to 
Mr. G. W. Grabham, the Acting Conservator of Antiquities, for his never-failing assistance 
and many personal kindnesses, to Mr. A. C. Walker, the District Commissioner, and to 
Mr. L. M. Buchanan, the Assistant District Commissioner at Wadi Halfa. 


Sesebi (Sudla) 

Some words are necessary in explanation of the manner in which we refer to the site. 
Egyptologists have become accustomed to speak of ‘Sesebi', but in actual fact no such name 
or place exists. The nearest village to the ancient town 1s that of Sese, nestling below Gebel 
Sese with the ruins of its mediaeval fortress. The district in which the town is situated is 
known as Sudla, the name which is given on the official maps, but the local inhabitants 
occasionally speak of Gami1 The early travellers refer to the site as Sesceh* or Sescé.* 
Modern writers, while occasionally using Sese, have shown a preference, since the time of 
Lepsius, for Sesehi. 

We have so far found no explanation for Sesebi, The ‘king’ of the Mahas, the Sheikh 
‘Abdel ‘Aziz Zibir, told me that according to local tradition the site was founded by King 
Sesaba, but this explanation is obviously inadequate, Mr, A, J, Arkell has suggested that 

erhaps the mistake was occasioned by a misunderstanding of the locative case, *Sese-bi, 

‘ T have heard this name only occasionally. It appears to be used specifically of the southern part of 
Sudila., ? Cailland, Voyage d Mero, 1, 385. 

* Hoskins, Travela in Ethiopia, Hoskine did not visit the site, but mentions it. 
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‘at Sese", but I have been unable to find a particle -hi in any of the Nubian grammars and. 
dictionaries. Since the term has now so general a use, 1t would be confusing to drop Sesebi 
altogether, and so we have decided to combine the false with the true in the form of ‘Sesebi 
(Sudla)’. 

The first task was to complete the clearance of the western section of the town. The 
strip alongside the west wall produced little of interest in the way of buildings or objects: 
in the south-weat corner was a group of small and late houses, and further northwards lay 
three very large magazines, which also appear to be late, or, at least, subsequent to the 
original foundation of the town. From these magazines, however, came a very pleasing and 
typically ‘Amarnah piece in the shape of a relief of a prmcess on a fragment of black granite 
(PL x, 1). At the same time « closer study was made of the West Gate and tts approach than 
had been possible the previous season. The approach from the east (from the interior of the 
town) seems to have been flanked by four stone bases, whieh were presumably for statues or 
offerings. A somewhat similar arrangement was found a few years ago in the approach to 
the smaller temple (the Hat-Aten) at “‘Amarnah. A study of the dramage system in the gate 
proved that it could hardly have served for the general drainage of the town, but must have 
been designed for the gate alone. It seems clear that the town was lable to heavy rainfall, 
which might be absorbed by the ground in the town but not by the stonework of the gate 
itself? None of the gates of the town were as imposing as the west one, and it seems that 
this must have been the main entrance. This ts an unexpected discovery, but later in the 
season a similar arrangement was noted at ‘Amfirah West, where the main entrance to the 
Temple lay on the side most remote from the river (see below, p. 155), 

In the centre of the town we hoped to find some large dwelling-houses, but excavation 
soon showed that the very solid walls owed their pretentious appearance to rebuilding, 
many of the walls having been doubled. The area has suffered considerable modification. 
Originally, it is clear, there was a block of very simple and small buildings immediately to 
the south of the block of magazines excavated last year. These buildings can hardly have 
been ordinary houses, and it seems best to regard them as administrative offices. This 
administrative block was formerly separated from the dwelling-houses by a wide and impos- 
ing street which led directly to the West Gate. Later, however, the offices themselves were 
greatly altered, and additional rooms were built in the street. At the same time a small 
drainage system, of which we found some signs, was installed. 

The whole of the eastern section of the town was largely barren, and only at the southern 
end were any signs of houses found. It is almost certain that this section of the town was 
never fully developed, very probably because it lay on a slope and offered difficulties in the 
way of levelling. The houses were badly damaged, some had been destroyed by fire, and 
all had been largely rebuilt. However, the cellars, which are so common a feature at Besebi, 
provided many objects of interest, including a sandstone statuette of somewhat uncommon 
type which is apparently a funerary figure, three stelae of no great importance, 
many scarabs and other small objects, and some Mycenaean sherds (all LH. Ia)? 

In the south-enst corner we found a most interesting complex of buildings. Before exca- 
vation started all that could be seen was a tall mound of debris in which were two brick 
walls (PI. ix, 1). Excavation soon revealed at the top two late tombs (robbed), and below 





' The fact that it was necessary to provide for the drainage of the gates suggests that they wore not 
roofed over. 

* Of. Boreux, A propos de quelques bustes égyptiena in Gri (fith Studies, 2054101, 

* In passing it may be mentioned that Mr, J. D. 5, Pendlebury considers one of the Mycenaean sherds 
found in the 1936-7 excavations (No. 337) to be LH. Ih. 
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these gradually emerged the ruins of a large house (E. 4. 1: Pl. ix, 2). This house must have 
been built after the reign of Sethés I, sinee a block bearing the cartouches of that king acted 
as the threshold to one of the rooms (Pl. ix, 3). It was not long, however, before it became 
clear that another house lay below this (E. 4. 4). One of the rooms in E. 4. 4 had been used 
as a work-room in which quarts had been crushed and the floor was several centimetres deep 
in minute chips and dust, amidst which were several larger stones which may have been the 
bases on which the quartz was crushed. Below this house were found yet other remains— 
an enormous and massive brick construction (EH. 4. 5: see Pl. ix, 3; BE. 4.1 &5, B44 
having been removed). It was necessary to remove all the walls of the earlier houses, and 
it was then found that KE, 4. 5 was a circular construction standing in a small courtyard. 
Our first theory that thia was the town well was soon disproved by the discovery that the 
building was divided into three compartments by a T-shaped wall (Pl. ix, 4), There are no 
steps into and no means of entering E. 4. 5 and its exact function 1s still a mystery. 

North of this interesting complex of buildings lay the mysterious brick-lned Trench 
which was partly excavated last season. Our work showed that the square of land enclosed 
by the Trench contained no complete buildings, and, apart from two isolated and broken 
walls, bore no signs of occupation. The Trench is lined with brick in its north, south, and 
west sections, but on the east its sides are reinforced with rough stone-work (PL x, 2), and 
here the Trench seems to go partly under the east wall of the town, a fact which may explain 
the stone reinforcement. It is impossible that this trench should ever have acted a5 a moat, 
for the slope of the ground is such that to have kept even an inch of standing water in the 
western section would have involved the flooding of nearly half the town. Possibly it was 
intended as a protection for the early settlers and workers before the town wall was com- 
pleted. Later, however, the east wall of the town was breached, two additional stone gate- 
ways were made, and ramps were thrown across the Trench. Mr. Edwards has suggested 
that possibly the area enclosed by the Trench was intended for use as « shelter for cattle, 
but it seems rather unnecessary to make two stone gateways in a perfectly good wall just 
for cattle. 

Tn later times it is quite possible that the Trench was used for drainage purposes," for 
at the north-west corner we found a stone drainage channel. This water channel, however, 
is itself somewhat of a problem, for the central section is higher than either end, and while 
a small section of it falls towards the Trench, in the greater part of it the natural flow of 
water must have been away from the Trench towards a small, rectangular stone construc- 
tion. This stone construction must presumably have been the foundation of a stand or 
tank, and apparently this tank must have stood at a sufficient height to foree the water 
flowing from it to surmount the slight rise between the tank and the Trench. his is offered 
only as a tentative suggestion, for the existing remains are exceedingly scanty, and a tank 
in this part of the town seems unnecessary. 

In the course of the season two more sets of intact Foundation Deposits were found. 
The first lay exactly under the south-east corner of the town wall, The two small pits were 
covered by a large slab of stone, the underside of which was inseribed with the cartouches 
of Amenophis IV, whose name also appeared on the faience plaque, the scarab and the 
scaralioids which were found in the pits. It is clear from this that not merely the Temple, 
but the whole town was the work of Amenophis IV. 

Two isolated and intact pits, the least profitable of all the Foundation Deposits, were 
found in the centre of the town. They were not in connexion with any building, for the area 

' Tt ia certain that the Trench ceased to be regarded merely as a barrier, for in the higher, western 
section (the driest part) two or three corn-bins and granaries were added later. 
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in which they were found was devoid of the slightest traces of houses, but we noticed that 
they were situated on tho line of the southern wall of the Temple, and it must be presumed 
that other pits, which have since been swept away by floods, were once made on the line of 
the outer walls of the Temple. 

Finally, we completed the } Roeoed of the Temple. In the north wall of the sanctuary of 
the central shrine, which we suspect was added by Sethds I, we found an enormous re-used 
block, which, as it speared to be inscribed, we decided to remove. We then found that it 
depicted the head and shoulders either of Amiin, or of a royal person wearing the headdress 
of that god, and that it had once formed part ofa door. A careful exammation of the Temple 
showed that this block could not have come from any of the doorways to be seen in the 
present ground-plan of the Temple. It is therefore very probable not only that this block 
must have been worked during the pre-Aten period of Akhenaten’s reign, but that the 
Temple must have suffered more radical alteration under Sethos I than we had suspected. 
Further evidence of modification of the ground-plan of the Temple was forthcoming when 
careful brushing of the pavement revealed the mason’s marks for a small altar, or basis for 
a boat-shrine, between the central columns of the southern Temple. 


‘Amirah West 

The site of ‘Amirah hes some 115 miles south of Wadi Halfa. On the east bank once 
stood a Meroitic temple of which only the shghtest traces remain.’ On the west bank the 
ancient remains are more extensive, and we found a large and well-preserved town, and 
cemeteries of the New Kingdom and X-Group period. It should be pointed out that, since 
the Nile at this pomt flows almost exactly due east and west, ‘Amirah “West’ stands on the 
north bank of the river. However, one conventionally regards the Nile as flowing from south 
to north, and it seems well in this report to describe the various parts of the site by the local 
and not by the true compass points: thus ‘north’ at ‘Amarah West is local north, but true 
east* 

The ancient town is situated on a large mound (PI. x, 3) close to the river. At present 
there are few indications of ancient occupation, for sand has drifted over all walls, and there 
are scarcely any objects or even sherds to be noted on the surface. It is the drifting of the 
sand that has contributed so largely to the preservation of the site, and causes us to enter- 
tain high hopes of successful excavations. Our tests showed that the accumulation of 
debris and sand was 2 m. deep on an average, the upper stratum of clean, wind-blown sand 
being a metre deep. The precise extent of the town is still uncertain, for the accumulation 
was too deep to permit us to find the outer wall of the town in the short time at our disposal, 
but it is certainly not smaller than Sesebi (Sudla), i.e. some 200 x 300 m., and it may be 
slightly bigger. The site, however, is in an infinitely better state of preservation, and will 
take much longer to clear. 

The aim of our short exploration was not to dig cleanly or deeply, but simply to discover 
the nature and prospects of the site. We succeeded in locating the Temple, and a few days’ 
scratching laid bare the whole circuit of its walls, which are covered on both sides with 
reliefs and inscriptions. On the exterior the scenes are on a large seale, but the figures of 
Amen-Ré‘, Horus, Min, Ptah, and Ramesses II, among others, are preserved only from just 
above the knees. The interior of the Temple, as tests in the Sanctuary showed, is better 
preserved, and it 1s reasonably certain that the whole of the lower register of scenes is com- 


T See Kirwan's note in JEA 22, 101. 
* In this report the local bearing is given thus, ‘north’, and the true compass point is added in brackets. 
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plete, and that in many places the reliefs still retain the original colours. The figures haye not 
heen defaced and only time has caused them damage. 

The main entrance to the Temple ia on the ‘west’ (north), the side farthest from the river. 
The gate is cut through the massive brick wall, some 100 m. equare, which surrounds the 
Temple and other buildings. In late times squatters blocked the ‘west’ end of the gate with 
a rough brick wall. At the ‘west’ end stone blocks on each side of the gate bear the cartouches 
of Ramesses VI and the figure of the viceroy of Nubia, Re-msa-niw (dit-mss-nht?). At the 
‘east’ (south) end of the ‘north’ (east) wall of the cate an inscription dated to the sixth year of 
Merneptah records the return of a victorious army in his fifth year: this is apparently a refer- 
ence to Merneptah’s victory over the Libyans, and the text itself appears to be a duplicate of 
a stela in the Temple of “Amadah. On the ‘west’ (north) the gate is flanked by two niches, in 
each of which is a stela, each unfortunately broken (Pl.x, 4). The ‘northern’ stela contains 
a duplicate text of the last few lines of the well-known stela at Abu Simbel containing the 
dialogue of Ptah and Ramesses IT, and below it is a line of Syrian and Nubian captives. 
The ‘southern’ stela, of which more is preserved, still has 31 lines, and contains a duplicate 
of the Marriage Stela of Ramesses IT at Abu Simbel:? when complete it must have contained 
at least 70 lines, for the existing text begins only at line 23 of the Abu Simbel text. 

Of the interior of the Temple little can be said at present, but the genoral plan is reason- 
ably certain: the gate leads to an open court with colonnade in which we noted the ear- 
touches of Ramesses TX, Beyond the court lies the Hypostyle Hall, many of whose enormous 
roofing-blocks still cover the area, Beyond this again we found the Sanctuary with a relief, 
in colour, of the king before the sacred barque. From the Sanctuary came an interesting 
sandstone stela (Pl. xi, 3) in which a mother, son, and daughter are concerned: the text is 
an agreement whereby the mother and son renounce all claims to the father's propert ¥ 
(the father apparently beg dead) in favour of the daughter, on condition that the latter 
supports her mother in her old age: on the sides of the stela is a curse against whosoever 
shall dispute the terms of the agreement. There seem to be excellent prospects of good 
diseoveries in the Temple, for the position of the fallen roofing-blocks makes it certain that 
robbing could not have taken place in modern times. To the ‘north’ (east) of tho Temple, 
and connected with it by a small vestibule, is a small chapel (Pl. xi, 1) which is also the work 
of Ramesses I], and to the ‘east’ (south) of the chapel is a series of small magazines, 

_ The Temple is situated in the ‘north-west’ (north-east) corer of a large enclosure some 
100 metres square. As far as can be seen at present the buildings within the enclosure are 
houses and not magazines, but near the centre were noted two columns from a building of 
uncertain nature. The enclosure wall is some 5 m. thick, with numerous and very big but- 
tresses. In addition to the entrance to the Temple, two gates were noted: a small one, with 
the cartouches of Ramesses IT, lies just ‘south’ (west) of the entrance to the Temple, and here 
we found a bronze nail with its head in the form of a 3¢-bird: this must have formed part of 
an inlay. In the ‘south’ (west) wall is another gate, which is also inseribed with the name of 
Ramesses IT. From the relationship of the roofing-blocks to the side walls, it seems exceed- 
ingly probable that the roof of the gate is still in its original position: this fact will give some 
idea of the extent to which the site is buried. No gates were found in the ‘north’ and ‘east’ 
walls of the enclosure. 

Beyond the great enclosure wall are numerous traces of houses, and nowhere could we 
find ground-level at a depth of less than 2 metres, The houses, in fact, are so deeply buried 
that we were unable to decide whether there was an outer wall to the town, and on the ‘east’ 

* Naville, TSBRA 7, 119 ff. Our text is preserved from the middle of |. 20 of the Abu Simbel text. 

* For the moat recent study of the Abu Simbel stela see Kuentz, Ann. Serv. 25, 181 #. 
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(south) slope of the town mound we descended 4 m. without finding the ground level. The 
houses and their contents are therefore well protected. 

Our lust task before covering in our pits and trenches was to try to see whether there 
were any signs of an occupation of the site before the reign of Ramesses II, for three test-pits 
had made us suspect this possibility. Accordingly, a room in the ‘south-west’ corner of the 
enclosure was completely cleared and at the bottom, a few cm. below the lowest course of 
bricks, we found a thick brick wall built at an angle across the room (Pl. x, 2). Below the 
floor level we found a small sherd of the painted ware so typical of the ‘Amarnah Period 
and the late Eighteenth Dynasty. It may be taken as certain, therefore, that there were 
two main periods in the history of the town (in addition to post-Ramesside squatters), 
and that the later of these was in the reigns of Ramesses IT and his successors. 

The nature of the site, deeply buried as it is, and our preliminary, purely surface work, 
prevented us from finding many objects. It is clear, however, that the Society has acquired 
a site which holds out every prospect of being instructive and profitable: the Temple area 
will certainly yield inseriptional material, and may well provide statuary ; everywhere the 
creat depth of accumulation and the obviously unrobbed appearance of the town thoroughly 
justify an optimistic outlook. "Amfrah West presents a great opportunity, and it is much 
to be hoped that sufficient funds will be forthcoming to enable the Society to excavate in 
its entirety what may well prove to be one of the most profitable and important sitea that 
have come within its sphere of work in recent years. 
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THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 


Is preparing my edition of the papyrus generally known as the (rolénischeff Glossary I have 
had occasion to look into the evidence for the -a-4c7 ‘House of Life’, That institution is 
vaguely familiar to Egyptologists as the place where scribes were employed or trained, but 
the general works barely mention it,) and singularly little attention appears to have been 
paid to the subject. My own investigations have brought to light nothing startlingly new, 
but it will be useful to possess a collection of the evidence upon which conclusions must 
necessarily be based. There are doubtless some examples that I have overlooked, but what- 
ever defimencies might have been found have been lessened by the help of several friends.* 

The Berlin dictionary (1, 615) contents itself with the ambignous definition Haus der 
Schrifigelehrten and omits the most important reference of all, that to the well-known 
naophorous statue of the SS S/S.) ‘chief physician Udjeharresnet’ in the Vatican, 
recently re-edited with an admirable commentary by G. Posener in La premiére domination 
perse en Egypte, pp. 1 ff. The passage relating to the C3273 (op. cit., 21) needs so much more 
discussion than most of our other material that I begin with it, in spite of its late date. 
After that I shall revert to a chronological order. 

(1) Only the essential phrases will be given in hieroglyphic here, since the text can be 
studied in Posener’s book, or in Schiifer’s article (see below). The translation runs: ‘His 
Majesty King Darius commanded me to return to Egypt . igtirapate sp ite-e sie = lint 





after (they had fallen into) iscey, The Gaus carried me from land to land and dslivered 
me back into Keypt according as the Lord of the Two Lands had commanded. I did as 
His Majesty had commanded me; “ =} El~ROBIS == I furnished them with all bes 
stafis® consisting of persons of rank, not a poor man's son among them. “s,—4||— 
ee ke |S I placed them in the charge of every learned man* [in order to rah 
them 9] all their crafts. His Majesty commanded them to be given all (manner of) good 


things 
in order that they might exercise all their eraft(s). fa |}, Ss KO S_ Ae et Be 
I equipped them with all their ability’ and all their apparatus which was on record in 


1 An exception is Kees, Kulturgeachichte d, alten Orients, see the Index a.v. Tempelachule (* Lebenshaus’), 
but he quotes only two authentic instances, and many of his assertions are based on the supposed identity of 
[ZF] =, duet-nh with GP, « supposition which I have refuted in my article JA 24, 83, 

* Posener has not only helped me with collations of several stelae in the Louvre, but haa brought to 
my notice Nos, 3, 12, 17,36, 47, besides others already known to me. To Fairman I owe Nos. 26, 42, 08 well 
as most of the Edfu examples. Pendlebury has supplied information with regard to No. 8, and Davies with 
regard to No. 9. To the Editor, aa uaual, | owe much careful criticiam, and by pointing out earlicr literature 
he haa eaved me from claiming the conclusiona under No. 24 a5 my own. 

* On this difficult word see below, pp. 170-1 and 179. The renderings ‘Schiller’ (Schafer, so too now 
Kees, 248 73, 87) and ‘étudiant’ (Posener) are without justification. 

* "There is reason for thinking that in connexion with the compound rf-Al the adjective nf can sometimes 
separate the elements or else be placed after the whole. See below p. 170, n. 2, for the former possibility. 

* "Hardly ‘Bediirfnisse’ with Schiifer or ‘choses utiles’ with Posener. The masculine form indicates 
either o plural meaning ‘efficient men’ or elae an abstract ‘efficiency’, ‘ability’. Cf. sfw of the 'Zaubermacht’ 
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accordance with their former condition. “—]}+?ie 42°F = —| =1is-le= 
Wiss AT ADS. This a Stay Sit ‘bones bs hs nie of 
this art to revive all that are sick and to commemorate for ever the name(s) of all the gods, 
their temples, their offerings and the conduct of their festivals.” ft 

The erwc of the passage lies in the plural pronoun of 2 © 3 ]|— and to solve this 
problem it looks as though we should have to know what stood in the lacuna after or. 
There Schifer (ZAS 87, p. 74, n. 1) assumed the name of a second building co-ordinated 
with pr-nh, and as the first element in the name of that building he took the second 
of ca. Posener rightly rejects this view, pointing out that the spelling (3-3 iscommon, 
In pre-Ptolemaic times it is perhaps a little leas common than oF but many examples occur 
and are logically quite in order, since the first 5 of [2] 3 is the word for ‘house’ to be read 
phonetically pr, whereas the second C3 is determinative of the entire compound as in 
cajca, Gra, =. What is absolutely decisive in favour of Posener's view is that or 
concludes a line, and among the many texts on this carefully exeeuted statue there is not 
a single example of a word divided between two lines, Pogener, following up the idea 
expressed in the title to Schifer’s article Die Wiedereinrichtung einer Arzteschule in Sais 
restores [—28 | ‘of Sais’ in the lacuna. This did not agree with the traces that I had seen 
to the right of the break! whilst making a collation many years ago, but as my own indica- 
tions were not quite in accord with what is visible on the rather indistinct photograph 
published in Bessarione, rv (1898), Pls. 8-4, I applied to Pater A. Pohl to help me with a 
collation. He, in company with Pater Dyson and Professor Talli, the 
Director of the Egyptian Gallery of the Vatican, has taken great pains 
to gratify my wish, and I express to the three scholars my most cordial 
thanks. The adjoining cut (fig. 1) shows what is still visible, and Pater 
Pohl adds the valuable comments that (1) the nilissing top sign cannot 
* have been higher than _*, (2) the next sign is not merely a horizontal 

Fis. 1. one, but points upwards, (3) the third sign is horizontal, and (4) what is 
seen centrally below this is almost certainly part of a hieroglyph, not merely the edge of the 
break. Studying these facts with care, Iam convinced that the last two signs are —", for 
if the reader will examine the published photograph of ‘lato destro’ he will there find elear 
examples of "=" showing that the point of the arrow is a simple horizontal stroke, and the 
spacing of © beneath it agrees perfectly with the traces in the lacuna. For the preceding 
signs I very hesitatingly suggest [°']. The phrase [£247 ra['}S may well be con- 
strued as a plural ‘the department(s) of the House(s) of Life dealing with medicine’, lit. ‘of 
acting’ as & physician’, on the same principle as when the Egyptian writes | }“~—2>) hy 
~, _. for ‘ye shall speak with your mouth(s)’; the alternative -+, would for him, no doubt, 
have implied that each person had several mouths? Similarly, each House of Life will 
have possessed only one medical department. 

I submit this solution not as by any means certain, but as the best available in the 
circumstances. If it is correct, Udjeharresnet’s mission will have been to restore the medical 
departments, not in Sais alone, but throughout the whole of Egypt. The expression ‘depart-° 
ment of the House of Life’ occurs only here, and seams to require the further definition 


ofa god Ib. 1, 15 (6). That the latter view is preferable is shown by _—{>> pai F.0 5 
‘there ia no craftsman who has (completely) acquired his mastery", Ptakhotpe 56, I owe this quotation to 
Gunn. * To the left there are some fictitious hieroglyphs due to the restorer. 

* The writing <- for the infinitive “~~ would be no serious objection at this period. I have not 
suggested [—] before it since that sign seems rather too low for the available space, 

* Tam, however, completely at a losa to explain why the word pr-tnh iteelf should be in the singular, 
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which, if my restoration be accepted, it actually receives. Some such definition is all the 
more likely since Udjeharresnet, not being a first prophet of Neith or of some other god, 
but only a "chief physician’, courtier, and hizh official, can hardly be supposed to have 
possessed the qualifications to reform the ‘Houses of Life’ as a whole. Still, the latter 
portion of the passage quoted suggests doubts. The words oo ius ‘ ravive all that 
are sick’ point unmistakably to the art of medicine, and it is Schiifer's merit first to have 
translated hry hryt correctly. But how can the commemoration of the names of the gods 
and so forth be linked up with a mere medical department? 

It thus looks as if Udjeharresnet did, after all, reform the Houses of Life in their entirety, 
although his first sentence refers only to the medical departments. In support of this my 
ultimate, if very tentative, conclusion I would point to the remarkable iteration of the 
word = ‘all’; would the writer have spoken of ‘all their staffs’, ‘all their crafts’, ‘all their 
talent’, ‘all their apparatus’, ‘all the gods’, unless he had meant a wholesale restoration 
of the institutions called by the name ‘House of Life’? Supplementing what the writer 
says by the knowledge that the Houses of Life were centres of the scribes’ profession, we 
thus find im the final sentence a fairly comprehensive statement of the activities there 
pursued. It isin the Ca-+c3 that medical and religious books were written and there it was 
that all questions relating to such learned matters were settled. 

One of the main results of the present article will be to show that the conception of the 
Caco asa training college, and still more the conception of it (to which some have climbed 
from the humble level of Schiifer's Arzteschule) as a University, is a grave mistake. The 
purpose of the c2-c> was, as Udjeharresnet says, for its members to ‘exercise all their 
crafts’. Amid the mass of evidence I shall produce there are singularly few references to 
teaching. Naturally in a restoration of ruined Houses of Life training of competent staffs 
would be a necessity. It is not, however, necessary to read into the words of the Vatican 
statue more than that the new recruits were to be youths of good birth ‘under the charge’ 
—note the expression “—of men of solid learning. There was nothing in Pharaonic 
times, 80 far as can be seen, corresponding even to the Gymmnasia where Greek-speaking 
Egyptians were educated The local schools (== || | * ah) were doubtless quite elementary. 
Kiven the ‘school’ at the Capital where the ‘children of the magistrates’ were educated 
(Salf. I, 4, 1) need not have been on a much higher level.* The sparse information that 1s 
gained with regard to more advanced teaching suggests that it took place in whatever 
office or profession had been chosen for a lad's career. The system was that of ‘apprentice’ 
(& * ~—*¥)) and ‘master’ (@s—).2 This agrees with the statement of Diodorus (1, 81): 
‘The children of the people recetve their education from their fathers or relatives, who teach 
them the professions they are to exercise during their lives’; also at the beginning of the 
ameé section, ‘the priests instruct their sons in two kinds of letters, those called sacred and 
those of a commoner kind’. It was apparently only in very late times that priestly education 
took on a more formal character; a papyrus from Tebtunis dating from the second century 
4.p. (Grenfell-Hunt, 1, 291) mentions that a candidate for priesthood had to pass an 
examination in religious subjects.* 


Sar 





* On these see Wilcken, (rindziige, 1, 1, 138. 

"Tt was hence that the notion of an Egyptian University first gained currency, cf. Lauth’s article Dye 
altag. Hochschule von Chennu, in Sitzwngsb, Miinchen, 1872. 

* ‘This seema substantially the view taken by Erman-Ranke, Agypten, 370. See too my Late-Eygn. 
Miscellanies, 34, 7, together with the note. Posener quotes too the epithet “teacher of the apprentices in the 
hall (fica) of writings” in a variant of Anaet, I, 1, 2-3, the sole pasenge known to me which suggests 
larger classes. “ See Wilcken, op. cil., 1, 2, No. 137. 


(2) We now take a leap backwards for a couple of millenia. Since, as I have shown in an 
earlier article (JEA 24, 83), there is no good reason for equating the [¥]— ‘Mansion of 
Life’ with the ca4c2 ‘House of Life’, and since also a Sixth Dynasty passage (Petrie, 
Athribis, Pl. 6; Urk.,1, 267,11) stating that a nomarch embalmed his father with | Pore 
‘linen of the pr-tn}.’ (sie) obviously requires emendation of into “7 pr-hd ‘treasury’ (seo 
Urk., 1, 188, 7; 146, 18), we are left with only one authentic instance of 3-5 from those 
early times. This is in an identical passage from two royal decrees releasing the priesthood 
of Min of Coptos from various corcées, among them from (supplying) — ]{/}—Fr5 ‘the 
apparatus of the House of Life’, Urk., 1, 256, 10; 289, 8, both from the reign of Phiops II. 
The expression is the same as that employed on the Vatican statue (see above, p. 157) and 
we may suppose the apparatus in question to have ineluded papyrus, reed-pens, ink, 
medical instruments, perhaps even the whole pharmacopoeia. 

(3) The Middle Kingdom is likewise sparing in its references to the House of Life, The 
earliest is the epithet |g | (7) + * Khniim, lord of the House of Life’ above the head of a 
ram-headed god on a sculptured block of the reign of Stankhkaré recently discovered in the 
temple of Et-Tiid, F. Bisson de la) R(oque), Téd (1924 d 1936), 93. Since other examples 
of this epithet are applied to Khntim in Ptolemaic times, consideration of the fact is deferred 
until later; see below under No.53, M. Posener, to whose kindness I owe this reference, sugeests 
that the epithet of Khniim (C39 ca found already in the Fifth Dynasty (Borchardt, Grab- 
denkmal des Sahuré, Pl. 18; see Sethe's remarks in the Text, p. 94) ought to be corrected into 
fut pr-n}. This seems to me too daring a conjecture, especially as a pr-zr is found elsewhere. 

(4) The much-betitled prince Mentjuhotpe of the great Abydenestela at Cairo, CCG 20599 
(Lange-Schifer, Grab- und Denksteine, 1, 153), receives the epithet eh an ‘Master 
of the secrets of the House of Life’. ‘The date is the reten of Sesostris I. | 

(5) At El-Bershah (Newberry, Hl Bersheh, m, 21,3) an ‘overseer of the 15 royal harim’, 
Tha by name, after some epithets affirming his loyalty to the king, proceeds to speak of 
himself as "one who sees to the propitiation of the gods, & th —h Bra overseer of writings 
in the House of Life, to whom all private matters (dsrw) are revealed’, 

(6) On the Cairo stela 20023 (Lange-Schifer, op. cit., 1,26), a S571 | ‘physician’ named 
Ameny has standing in front of him a §F9/ca ‘seribe of the House of Life’ named Kekn. 
This is the earliest example of the latter title, 

(7) Among the subordinate personages on a Middle Kingdom stela is a ee; the 
reading of the first sign is obscure. Leyden V. 67, see Beschr. Leiden, 1, Pl. 86, No. 49. 

(5) Passing to the Eighteenth Dynasty, the sole piece of evidence dating from that 
period! is the remains of an actual * House of Life’, known to be such by the fact that its 
bricks bear the stamp ta24cq. Pendlebury, who made this important discovery at El- 
Amarna (J #4 20,184), has kindly provided me with the following information. The ‘House 
of Life’ consists of two buildings, Q. 42. 19 and Q. 42. 20, which lie 400 metres to the south 
of the great temple and 100 metres east of the small temple and royal estate that are them- 
selves to the east of the Palace. he ‘House of Life’ abuts upon the so-called Records 
Office—§ || S N57 |||! ‘The place of the correspondence of Pharaoh’, as the bricks 

* Lieblein, Dve?., 598 mentions a (j+c where one might be tempted to emend (cajpfr3. Lacau, 
Stélea du n. empire (CCG), 34117 shows what the true reading is. . 

* JEA 21, 130; an incomplete example Petrie, Tell ef Amarna, 42. The name ia the same as that of the 
Bureau for the King’s Correspondence at Pi-Ratmesse as depicted in the reign of Menoptah in the tomb of 
Tjay at Thebes (245 44, 60), except that there the word #4 is more suitably preceded by the plural article 
3 |- Scribes of this institution are occasionally mentioned, e.g. beaides 'Tjay himself, Brit. Mus., 149; 
Lefebvre, Inser, des granda prétres, p. 67, No. 15, ¢; in another form, Pap. jud. Turin, 6, 3. 
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are stamped—as befits the similarity of their activities. Building 19 was entered from 
the west by a small room, whence there is access to a central chamber with a long room 
to the south, two rooms to the east and one to the north. A passage runs right round the 
building, which is much ruined, no floors having survived. The other building (numbered 20) 
is very small and has a large oblong pier in the middle and a court to the south. The only 
object of any importance found was a fragmentary funerary papyrus (from 20) now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

(9) Nineteenth Dynasty. Tomb 111 at Thebes, dating probably from the reign of 
Ramesses II, belonged to one |==¥ } Amenwahsu, whose principal titles are }]—_|—""2 
‘seribe of the sacred book(s) in the house of Amfin’; 4] —/)"="4 *wetb-priest in the house 
of Amin’; | =—]— =? [| ‘conducting the festivals of all the gods at their seasonal 
feasta’; [||] )axe Se } 4,9) — ‘conducting the divine bark in peace (through) 
the virtue of his utterances’; lastly fAs#<74q]] 1] 1222 AP ‘scribe who wrote the 
annals of the gods and goddesses in the House of Life’. Once and once only is Amenwahsu 
given the title [4,92 ‘seribe of the House of Life’. This is at the end of a long hymn to the 
two Truths concluding with the words |!) ° =i | |—R ith Nn 
‘This inseription was written in this tomb by the seribe of the House of Life Amenwahsu 
with his own finger(s).’ It is interesting to have the actual autograph of a tomb-owner.* 

(10) In the same tomb the title {© is given alzo to two sons of its owner named respec- 
tively “|, Didia and =), {2a Khatemope; it may well have belonged likewise to 
Amenwahsu's father 4), 44 Simiit, since we learn of him that he was a {)]=— 3 
er i SS SB i= oie. ae a ‘draughtsman of the Lord of the 
Two Lands in all monuments belonging to Amiin in Ipet-esut; he who wrote the great 
name of the Good God in the Ramesseum in the house of Amiin on the west of Thebes.’ 
(10 a). The Khatemope just mentioned evidently moved to Heliopolis, since on a fine stela 
now in Stuttgart (Spiegelberg-Pirtner, deg. Grabsteine, 1, No, $2 (PI. 18]), he speaks of his 
father and mother as being —7 ‘of Thebes’, while he himeelf was +40, ‘royal scribe’, a 

{== ‘seribe of the sacred book(s) of the Lord of the Two Lands’, also, like his 


father, Sq eo <3 & ‘one who wrote the annals of all the gods m the House of Life’, 
and finally a gl! 5 | ‘divine father of Ret-Atim in the House of Life’? 

(11) The owner of the stela Turin 177, published Ree. Trav. 4, 142, wasa certain |||} //4) 
Yuti who bore the title #4" ‘seribe of the House of Life of the Lord of the Two 
Lands’. The exact date has still to be determined. 

(12) De Morgan, Cat. des Monuments, I, p. 95, No. 150 bis, This graffito on the island of 
Sehel gives the cartouche of Ramesses ITT and beside it the words wis, —P—= PF 1>4 
“To the spirit of the lieutenant of the House of Life of the Lord of the Two Lands, Khons.’ 
This title is unique and the reading for that reason somewhat suspect. 

(13) Two of the officials condemned for taking part in the conspiracy against Ramesses IT] 
had previously borne the title {)-24c7 ‘scribe of the House of Life’, P. gud. Turin, 5, 5, in 
Devéria, Mémoires et Fragments, u. That Devéria and his sucoessors have been right in 
reading C29--2 may be seen from tbid., 4,1, where thesign ] in c-a[£71 is quite differently made. 

(14) Down to Ramesses ITI the references to the House of Life have been few and far 
between, It may not, however, be pure chance that mentions of that institution are more 

1 T owe my copies of this tomb to the kindness of N. de G. Davies. 
? Curiously enough, however, this same title occurs in the penultimate line of the autograph hymn to 
the two Truths above quated, but whether it referred to Amenwahsu or to his son Khatemope is rendered 
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frequent in the official records of Ramesses IV. The two Abydos stelne are conspicuous for 
onginality of thought and wording, and there is also other evidence to suggest that this 
monarch possessed a marked literary and archaeological bent. Indeed, he claims as much 
for himeelf in two different places. The longer inseription from Abydos (Mariette, Abydos, 1, 
54-5, see Piehl, ZAS 22, 38) represents the king as investigating (I. 8) ‘[the annals ?] of 
Thoth who is in the House of Life’ (77 .....72¥ = 44+); ‘T have not left unseen’, he 
continues, “any of them all, in order to search out both great and small among the gods and 
goddesses, and Ihave found ........... the entire Ennead, and all thy forms are more 
mysterious than theirs.’ Osiris is here addressed, and Ramesses accordingly proceeds to extol 
him as god of the moon, as the Nile and as the king of the netherworld, after which he 
passes on to a recital of his own good deeds. 

(15) The same royal love of learning is illustrated in the earlier of the two great inserip- 
tions which Ramesses IV caused to be graven in the rocks of the Wady Hammimat. Here 
(Couyat-Montet, No. 240 = Leps., Dkm., m1, 223, ¢) the king is described (ll, 11-12) as 
jS/Sb AUS SDR WT SHA emand YY) SER) Se 
‘excellent of understanding like Thoth, and he hath penetrated into the annals like the 
maker thereof, having examined the writings of the House of Life’ The writer goes on to 
relate that Ramesses had been inspired by some god to find the right place (where to quarry) 
a great monument,* and the king “had charged the intimate friends of His Majesty, the 
eluefs and great prinees of Upper and Lower Egypt in their entirety and the te fT; 
OL pra SS — IS lol —Y "YJ ,S, scribes and learned men of the House 
[of Late?) to make this monument of the Place of Rternity (i.e. for the Royal Tomb) in 
this mountain of bekhen-stone’, The restoration pr-[nh] in this last passace is extremely 
doubtful on account of the stroke after (3, which is not found elsewhere in that word until 
very late times, see below, Nos. 80, 42, 48, 50. 

(16) The long inscription which commemorates an expedition sent by Ramesses IV to 
Hammimit eaghteen months later—it is dated in the second month of the third year— 
deserves more careful consideration than it has received. As Breasted points out (Ane. 
Ftee., 1v, § 461), it commemorates the second largest expedition ever sent to those quarries 
—& fact the more striking since, if we may trust the evidence of the preserved inscriptions, 
they had been used only on the smallest scale since the Middle Kingdom. Indeed, it is clear 
that before despatching the main force under Ratmessenakhte, the high-priest of Amin, the 
king felt it necessary to inquire into the nature of the monuments previously derived from 
that souree. This is recounted in the following words (Couyat-Montet, No. 13, 11-12): 
(eS DIY RPM TAD BAN BYS Tosa ichube 
IARI KKM ISS s 1 SA Saye ‘His 


Majesty had charged the scribe of the House of Life Ratmessetoshehab, the seribe of 


' The text is somewhat uncertain and I have combined the two copies, 

* It is presumably from these words that Lefebvre (Histoire dea grands pritres, p. 179) has inferred the 
presenee at Hammimat of Ramesses himself. Had the king taken part in the expedition, surely that fact 
would have been expressed ina lees ambiguous way. Orwas Lefebvre influenced, like Breasted (.Anc, Hee, rv, 
§ 464), by = similarly figurative passage in the later stela, see below under (16)? For my own part I consider 
it highly unlikely that Ramesses ever went to Hammamat. 

* Not ‘of crown possessions" as Breasted tentatively suggests (§ 465), but doubtless a misinterpretation 
by the sculptor of “sss in his hieratic draft. 


| Oe but my reading, which seems obvious, ia suggested 


A 











by his excellent photograph 
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Pharaoh Hori, and the priest of the house of Min-H@r and of Isis! in Koptos Usimatrétnakhte 
to investigate the commissions for the Place of Truth in the mountain of bekhen-stone after 
they had been found to be exceedingly beautiful ang to be great and wonderful monuments.’ 

The wording is obscure. The expression %|\/ °—/i—s4 is not to be understood with 
Breasted? and Lefebvre® as referring to a spot in the mountain of Hammamiat called the 
Place of Truth, but signifies ‘works /lit. commissions) done (or to be done) for the necropolis’. 

The phrase occurs twice more at Hammimiat in connexion with the same expedition 
(Couyat-Montet, Nos, 222, 223), and also in the newly-found* commencement of the Late- 
Egyptian pa which in my edition (p. 121) I have called Turin A; here we have the 
phrase BM: ex | oe isA2d—.. 1S. =. ‘the commissions of the 
Place of Truth which Pharaoh commanded to be made’. In this last passage it is lighly 
improbable that any part of Hammamat should be in question. That ‘Place of Truth’ ia a 
general name of the Theban necropolis* seems clear from a sentence in the Gold Mines 
papyrus (Chabas-Lieblein, Deux papyrus, Pl. 5), where mention is made of a statue of 


bekhen-stone [which was brought to] *To-meri (ie. Egypt) Jo_.7'ITi= BRICK hk 


Gao ese ¥ RIS and was set down in the Place of Truth beside the 
House of Usima'riétsetpenré, the [great] god‘, i.e. beside the Ramesseum—the reference is 
not improbably to one of the very monuments alluded to in our Hammimiat inscription. 
To return to the passage quoted from the latter, if the verb Ahy he given its usual force, 
the statement ia very nearly self-contradictory; how could the officials ‘seek for’ the works 
of the necropolis when these had already ‘been found’ to be very beautiful? What I think 
must be meant by this awkwardly turned sentence is that the small commission of three 
appointed by the Pharaoh had the double function first to seek out for examination whatever 
monuments of HammimAét-stone were available in Thebes or other cities, and secondly, 
guided by what they learnt from these, to devise the new monuments to be quarried there on 
behalf of Ramesses. The choice of officials for such a task could hardly have been bettered. 
The scribe of the House of Life would be able to identify from their imseriptions any 
ancient monuments that had come from Hammaimit and would possess the skill to compose 
new inscriptions to be placed on the statues or sarcophagus still to be made; the seribe of 
Pharaoh would be in a position to know his master's wishes; lastly, the priest of Koptos 
would be familiar with the quarry and its possibilities. The preliminary investigation will 
thus have been a very suitable preamble to the huge undertaking that was to follow. 

(17) Doubtless of Ramesside date is another graffito from the island of Sehél naming a 
1 _, itt WUT Toll [=F ‘the scribe of the sacred book(s) in the 
Honse of Life, royal acquaintance of the Lord of the Two Lands, the overseer of construc- 
tions in the temple of Amin on the west’ of Thebes, Ratmessenakhte’, de Morgan, Cat. des 
Monuments, 1, p. 95, No. 130. 

1 Gauthior, Le personnel dw dieu Min, 20-1, pants out thot Breasted's translation *Min-Harsitae" is 
inexact. He himself renders ‘de Min-Horus ef d'Jeia’, and it seems unlikely that Isis can hove been actually 
identified with Min-Horua. * Breasted, op. cif, p. 225, n. f. * Lefebvre, op. ci,, p. 183, n. 2. 

4 On a fragment that has long been in the Geneva collection, was noticed there by Prof, Capart, and by 
the generoaity of the authorities of the Geneva Museum has now gone to join the main portion of the MS, 
pares the greater includes the smaller, this return to the old view of Maspero could not contradict 
Cerny's certainly correct view that Ve | es CJ, for which { tse is the usual eubstitute in the tombe, 
properly refers to the tomb of the reigning king in course of construction. See Bull, Inat, fr. 27, 100. The 
word Ar had sometimes iteelf a correaponding wider sense, eee JNA 22, p. 186, n. 10. 

* For exactly the same form of title cf. below, No. 22, a is given in the publication for z 

¥ 
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(18) Vienna 51, published Rec. Trav, 9, 40, not in Wreszinski, is a Ramesside stela, 
probably from Abydos, belongmg to an Amenmose who was & ‘scribe accounting for the 
grain of all the gods’, His son >< — 7) Prenen bore the titles {}7]— /—= ‘scribe of the 
sacred book(s) of the Lord of the Two Lands’; {{}9 = ‘seribe of the House of Life of 
the Lord of the Two Lands’; pS a8 ‘conducting the festival(s) of Osiris’; finally, he was 
a) ] ©) jc Se 41 chief head of the stable of His Majesty, protecting him who is in the 
Palace’. Evidently a very versatile fellow! 

(19) A stela in Bologna (no. 1942 = Kminek-Szedlo, Catalogo, pp. 210-11), which we 
may guess to be of Ramesside date, though the publication speaks of it as Saite, names 
two Hii? ‘seribes of the House of Life’ named [J ]4} Amenwah* and ayy Iny 
respectively. 

(20) (21) Two damaged or doubtful examples, Borchardt, Statuen (CCG), mt, 162 and 
Beschr. Leiden, xu, 13 = Leyden D 85. 

(22) In the heading to the Onomasticon of Amenope (Hood, 1, 4; Gloss. Gol. 1, 4) the 
author bears the title {}"]—;|°,Ac24- ‘scribe of the sacred book(s) in the Honse of Life’; 
of. sbove, No. 17. In the body of the work No. 116 is f -? . Gihes hl Bete 
“seribe of the Honge of Life skilled m his duties’, emphasizing the special ability of those 
who held this rank and incidentally a ely bit of self-praise on the part of the author. The 
item oceurs immediately before the enumeration of priests and after the ‘royal scribe and 
lector-priest (who functions) as Horna’, 

(25) Next we reach two passages from Ramesside papyri showing that magical epells 
intended for the use of the living came within the scope of the House of Life. In P. Leyden 
347, 3, 2 the god ‘p+ Beets ‘Horus in Snwt (?)', who is known to have had magical 
powers,* is described as =| : “> Ropes Sho ‘master of words, of 
exalted rank in the House of Life, a creator in the library’. The previous line calls the same 
deity |,» ‘the prince of books’, and a third passage (12, 6-7) reveals him as co- 
operating with Thoth in the authorship of a magical work. 

(24) A section of P. mag. Harris (= P. Br. Mus. 10042) has the heading (6, 10) : 
= — To lee Seth ergi Qy-— Fs 2S, 
[ca fra* ‘The first spell of all water-enchantments—now the head ones have said with 
regard to it, Open the heart to no strangers concerning it—a true secret of the House of 
Life’. The enchantments in question were to ensure the safety of any who travelled by 
water, and had to be recited over an egg-shaped lump of clay which was then thrown into 
the Nile. Lange in his edition (p. 55) takes the word * 3, @ ‘head ones’ to mean ‘die 
leitenden und daher einsichtsvolien Klassen im Volke’, but surely this is merely an abbrevia- 
tion for [mJ # * 3) # ‘the chief lector-priests’, whose magical powers are illustrated in 
the Westcar Papyrus. I now see that Stricker explains our passage in the same way, in a 
postseript to his excellent note on the Hebrew expression onys27"2070 ‘magicians of Egypt’, 
Acta Or, 15, pp. 6 and 20 of the offprint. As the facts now ascertained in this matter are 
not generally known to English readers, I summarize them here. The word #ni n had been 
compared with jm | hry-hbt by Erman (Rel. d. Ag., 808) and Wb., ut, 895, but even Erman’s 
apologetic qualification ‘in der entstellten Form chartum' will hardly allow the etymology 

' The publication gives i for 1. 

* Learnedly but not very lucidly discussed by Kees, ZA'8 64, 107, He places the home (or a home) 
of this god in the neighbourhood of the White Monastery near Sohig—the Egyptian name waa Ndrw—and 
later on adduces evidence to connect his cult with the Oryx Nome, seo the tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan, 
Tam not clear whether Kees really regards Snut(?) as the name of a town; tho matter scems doubtful in 
Epite of the determinative 6. ® The = is written in red. 
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to pass muster. Ranke (Keischriftliches Material, 87) had quoted from an Assyrian text 
of the eighth or seventh century, among names of priests, doctors, and magicians, a title 
karin given to three persons with Egyptian names, but had refused to connect this with the 
Hebrew word. The possibility thus suggested became, however, a strong probability in the 
light of the Demotic term hr-th which Griffith (Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, n. 
on I] Kh. 5, 3) found applied to the sorcerer Hor, son of Pa-neshe and tentatively rendered 
*hbrarian’, Sptegelberg (Demotica, 1, 4) adduced a good deal more evidence which proved 
the reading hir-tb and indicated the connexion with | a2. To Stricker (loc. cif.) belongs the 
merit of asserting the identity of the Demotic hr-tb with the Hebrew term and of citing the 
Harris passage. 

(25) In the Brussels museum is preserved the painted coffin of a scribe ‘Ankhefenamfin 
from the tombs of the priests of Amiin at Dér el-Bahri, Speleers, Recueil des inser. éy., 
No. 290 (p. 77). Among the scenes is a dais sheltering the symbol d. beside which is the 
legend © Se hy 1,2 25h ‘Tam Isis the great, the god's mother, lady of the House 
of Life, dwelling in the beautiful House’,i.¢. the placeof embalmment. The connexion of Isis 
here with the House of Life seems unique, but is explicable by her great magical powers. 

(26) The important reliefs relating to the sed-festival diseovered by Naville at Bubastis 
may be almost exact copies of Old Kingdom scenes, though actually dating only from the 
reign of Osorkon I; but I hesitate to assign the inscriptions that interest us to so early a 
time. A procession of long-skirted priests, most of whom hold papyrus rolla, is headed 
fj; 2] U ‘friends and masters of magic’, Festival Hall of Osorkon II, Pl. 8. Among the 
separate personages are two Rez ‘magician-protectors of the King of Lower Egypt’; there 
is at least one fi} ‘royal scribe’; finally there is ;_; 4", where the restoration of the sign in 
lacuna is guaranteed by “_"Y‘2'= op. cit., Pl. 3. Though in each case this legend stands over 
the head of a single person a plurality was certainly meant and we must render ‘the com- 
pany of the House of Life’, with the Old Kingdom word for ‘company’ (W., v, 402) which 
appears to be nearly synonymous with the later ~~ # , see below under No. 38. The main 
interest of these examples is that here the House of Life is explicitly connected with magic, 
and from a very early date sorcerers belonging to it were evidently in attendance upon the 
king at the great moment of his Jubilee. 

(27) We pass to Saitic times. The chief physician of King Apries As [4° Peftutauneit 
has left a fine statue of himself, now in the Louvre, where it ia knownas A 93, The inseriptions 
record the extensive restorations made by its owner in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, 
apparently at the behest of Apries’s successor Amasis. After the account of the re-establish- 
ment of the god’s estate and vineyards, the text continues laconically: | >>— {.—4 
jai ei ne hae ‘= — | |=" Lrestored the House of Life after (its) rum. [renewed 
the sustenance of Osirie, and put all his (or its?)}* ordinances in their proper place.’ See 
AS $2, 119 and corrections of Piehl's copy, ibid., 35, 127; the exact sense here of nt, which 
Breasted (Anc. Ree., rv, § 1022) renders ‘contracts’, is not clear. Nor is it certain whether 
there is any inner nexus between the mention of the @ and the statements before and after. 

(28) 'To the Persian period belongs the Vatican statue that was our starting-point 
(see No. 1). The other information from the same age is drawn from the famous demotic 
papyrus known as Rylands [X. This contains the long petition of one Peteése for redress of 
wrongs done to him and his family by the priests of Teudjoi, the modern El-Hibah. The 
petition is dated in the $th year of Darius I, but the first reference to the House of Life goes 

+ Probably the same legend is to be restored in PL 3 just before tho fat nt Pr-tnh to be mentioned in the 
text here a few lines further on. For hryw hk; see too below under No, 30. 
* CE nit n pr-nh below in No. 50. 
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back ninety years earlier, when in the 14th year of Psammetichus I Petedése's great-great- 
grandfather of the same name brought a tablet of stone from Elephantine to Teudjoi, and in 
order to record thereon the good deeds he had done in the latter town ‘caused the granite- 
workers, the engravers, the scribes of the House of Life, and the draughtsmen to be fetched’. 
The demotic text (7, 16) has n shw pr-nh as in the Ptolemaic decrees; see Griffith, Ryl. 
Pap., 81, 229. A similar event took place at a later date, abul., 15, 19, see op. cil., 91, 236. 

(29) About fifty-seven years later than the episode narrated above under (28), the 
second Petetse, grandson of the first, was nominated by the priests of Teudjoi to accompany 
Psammetichus [1 on his expedition to Syria. Many ‘prophets’ of other towns were going 
too, und the priests of Teudjoi overcame Peteése's reluctance with flattering words: ‘Behold’, 
they said, ‘thou art a scribe of the House of Life; there is not a thing that they shall ask thee 
to which there is not s suitable answer (?)." So Griffith's translation of 14, 21, see op. cit., 
96, 287. The last phrase must surely somehow mean ‘for which thou wilt not have an 
appropriate answer’. Petedse was sent with the king as being the most learned man that 
Tendjoi had to offer. 

(50) From the Thirtieth Dynasty another fine statue in the Louvre (A 94) mentions the 
House of Life, but only in a title stressing the magical powers of the personage depicted, 
namely + 3s,(1) Nakhtharhab,a ‘chief lector-priest’. The titlein questionia > ¥ }] U Be 72 

‘leader of the masters of magic in the House of Life’; for the phrase hryw hist see above 
under (26). Bragsch, Thes., 687; Pierret, a, 52, top: Piehl, Inserr. hidrogl., 1, 16. Posener 
informs me that there ia a statue of thes same man bearmg the same title In the British 
Museum (No. 1646). 

(31) The material for the Graeco-Roman period bulks much larger than that for any 
earlier age. I begin with three references that belong more to the realm of fiction than of 
fact, though they are none the less informative on that account. The famous Famine stela on 
the island of Sehél (Grugsch, Sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth; de Morgan, Cat. des Monuments, 
1, 79-82) has been thought to be a pious fraud on the part of the priesthood of Sehél, anxious 
fo secure special privileges from the king, who had, it is assumed, favoured the temple of 
Isis to the detriment of the old gode of the Cataract. Sethe, the last to study the text in its 
entirety’ (Onters., 1, 75 fi., 108 ff.), thought, on the contrary, that it might be ‘die Wieder- 
auffnischung alter, halb in Vergessenheit geratener Tatsachen' (p. $1). I myself incline to the 
older view, though perhaps not in quite the positive form in which it has been stated. Any- 
how, the inseniption purports to be a decree of king Djoser of the Third Dynasty addressed 
to the then reigning prince of Elephantine.* The cause leading up to the decree was the 
misery that had befallen Egypt through seven consecutive years of low Niles. In his desire 
to cope with this catastrophe Djoser appeals to the famous chief lector-priest Imhidtep 
(Imouthes) for information about the sources of the Nile and about the god in control of 
them. The sage seems to have been unable, without previous study, to answer the questions 
put to him, so he begged permission J4=Ge767 Pa De =~ ‘that I may 
enter into the Mansion of Life and may open the ols snd may seek guidance from them’. 
Here for once ©3}--3 pr-tnh is replaced by (J = 2 = hwt-nk, whether by a mistaken archais 
or because the || of the Old Kingdom was really identical with the later rif. The former 
alternative is preferable, as will be seen in my article on [?]— JHA 24, 88. 

(32) Whatever view be taken of the historicity of the Famine stela, all are agreed that 

* Parta are treated by Vandier, La famine dans [Egypte ancienne, 38 {f,, 192 ff. Vandier is inclined to 
share Sethe's views in regard to the historical authenticity of the inseription. 

* In a hasty collation of this with the original which [ made many yeara ago I read the name of the 
prince as Rae Mi-haz Mifiaia, 
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the stela concerning the Princess of Bakhtan was a priestly forgery designed to enhance 
the prestige of the Theban god Khons. This stela (Prisse, Monuments, Pl. 24: full biblio- 
graphy, Gauthier, Livre des row, mm, 41), after recounting the marriage of Ramesses II to 
Nefruré, the daughter of the Grintess of Bakhtan, tells how an envoy from that country 
came to seek medical aid for Nefruré’s elder sister Bentresh, who had been stricken down 
with illness. Ramesses summons the ~*~ & FOS ‘staff of the House of 
Life and the courtiers of the Residence’ to advise him what todo. A highly skilled physician 
is gent to Bakhtan, but his help proving of no ayail, the god Khons himeelf, ic. an image 
of him, is dispatched and by his magical power exorcises the evil spirit. 

(83) Ancient Egypt has bequeathed to us no more cryptic religious book than Salt 823, 
now P. Brit, Mus, 10051, published in Hierat. Pap, BM, 1, Pl. 31-40. Much of it ia devoted 

to aetiological myths, while other parts are prescriptive magic. It is diffieult to say how the 
references to the House of Life are to be taken. The first allusion (6, 2-3) is toa magical book 
to be made on the 20th day of the first month of Inundation: ‘Thou shalt not divulge it. He 
who divulges it dies of a audden death and an immediate cutting-off. Thou shalt keep very 
far away from it; by it one lives or dies. || jit # fosaten. ifs It is (to 
be) read (only) by a seribe of the alta fe ?) whose name is in the House of Life.” Bee on 
this passage below under No. 57. 

The other passage relating to the “House of Life’ describes an ideal structure ¢o called, 
to be built in Abydos, with gods on all its sidea and gods serving aa priests within it. The 
tenses employed appear to be future or prescriptive. One might hesitate with regard to 
wnn-f at the beginning and elsewhere, but fd in the clanse following seems necessarily an 
imperative, and later on nn th, nn mef can hardly be taken except as futures; lastly ntf 
si-f in 7, 4 must certainly be the future emphasizing construction diseovered by Gunn. 
Translation is easy, but it is difficult to decide whether the picture painted is pure theological 
fantasy, or whether it had some practical magical purpose. We can barely dispense with 
quotation of the whole (6,5-7,7). 


= ofa = — Die Blew Beas, eas Zero: 
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‘As ror the House of Life, it shall be in Abydos. Build it in four bodies, the inner body being 
of covered reeds (7). As for the four c's and the 4+ —as for the Ay (“the living one"), he is 
Osiris, and as for the four ca’s (they are) Isis, Nephthys, Horus and Thoth," Isis being on one side 
and Nephthys on the other; Horus on one (side) and Thoth on the other. These are the four sides, 
Géb is its ground (1.e. floor) and Nut its heaven (1.¢, ceiling). The hidden one who rests within it 
is the Great God. The four outer bodies consist of a stone that contains two wings, and its lower 
part (i.e. its floor?) is sand, and its outaide has severally four doora, one south, one north, one west, 
and one east. It shall be very hidden and very large. It shall not be known, nor shall it be seen: 
but the sun shall look upon itamystery. The people who enter into it are the staff of R& and the scribes 
of the House of Life, The people who are im it, the fity-priest is Shu, the slaughterer (hmty) is Horus 
who slays the rebels for his father Osiris, and the seribe of the sacred books is Thoth, and it is he 
who will recite the (ritual) glorifications in the course of every day, unseen, unheard. Hale of mouths, 
and secret of body and mouths, they are far removed from sudden cutting-off. No Asiatic shall 
enter into it; he shall not see 1. Thou art very far removed, The books that are in it are the 
emanations (bn) of R& wherewith to keep alive this god and to overthrow his enemies. As FoR 
the staff of the House of Life who are in it, they are the followers of Ré protecting his son Osiris 
every day.’ 


A vignette later on in the papyrus (Pl. 36 of the publication) illustrates the above 
description, and is reproduced on the next page (Fig. 2). he main interest of the passage is 
that itis the only one which throws any light on the conceptions lying behind thename (3 2r3, 
We need not necessarily follow the writer in interpreting the element + as meaning ‘living 
person’ +) |) 3, but the identification of that ‘living person’ with Osiris and the state- 
ment in 7, 6) about the purpose of the books which are in the ci4ca do seem to point 
to a belief that the primary purpose of literary composition was to maintain life, whether 
that of the gods, of the king, or of mankind generally. The connexion of the 3-47 with 
magic and medicine points in the same direction, and it must not be forgotten that the 
inscriptions on temples and tombs had an indubitable vivifying purpose, even if proofs of 
the fact are rare and ill-defined. When a learned scribe wrote a religious book, it was 
more than a mere book that he created or served as the instrument for ereating, The book 
Was an ‘emanation’ or ‘soul’ of Ré, the creator-god, seo Wh., 1, 414(1) for references.” 
How far back this conception goes we do not know for certain, but it seems likely that it 
was very ancient. The seribes who wrote in the ‘House of Life’ were ‘followers’ or 
‘servants’ of Ri, embodying in their compositions that creative power to maintain life 
which was his. Books were thus inspired, they were ~ 11) sacred (lit. god's) books’ and 
we recall also the term “||| ‘god's words’, Was it Egypt that first put the notion of the 
Word of God into the heart of Man? ae 

The passage in Salt 825 contains the phrases i EB cote and (yh) 2 which are 

’ The M8. substitutes ‘Geb and Nut’ for these last two, clearly wrongly, as the continuation shows. 

* The writings here, above under (31) and below under (43), make it highly improbable that the first 
element in this compound is the word brw ‘might*, which is the view of W, A further reference for the 
writing with the three &y-birds will be found ZAS 43, 131. 

* See too, from a rather different angle, Moret, Mystires égyptiens, the chapter on Le verke eréaleur. 
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of constant recurrence in connexion with the ‘House of Life’. There is also, as Posener did 
not fail to point out, the term “~~ ||!) 2 # which was encountered on the Vatican naophorous 
statue (above 1), and the discussion of which must still be deferred awhile. What connexion 
the S% ef ‘fity-priest and the obscure | &=“4yA hnty? or ‘slaughterer’ had with the 
‘House of Life’ is not clear. 

(34) Bergmann, Buch rom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit. In a passage describing the 
experiences awaiting the | i dead, it is said of the owner of the papyrus (60-1): = 
APES RUB! , 
hs; seme Sy = 
en 275 ‘thy huc-food finds 
achievement beside the library, 
thy provisions (emend dfrv) 
come into being in the House 
of Life’, The thought is akin 
to that of Salt §25- here, how- 
ever, books have the power not 
only to bestow life, but aleo to 
produce food, the means of life.® 

(35) Variants of the above 
passage on a stela from Hawira 
(Ree, Trav. 36, 76) do not men- 
tion food at all. The published 


text reada @..... rome 


Bead DEE cap a 

Sli ai PicSalss 

reper of ey Library, thy 
ginrifications are in the House 
of Life, and thy name shall he 
pronounced by the staff of the 
House of Life mm veading tis glorifications.’ On the other face of the same stela (op. cut., TS) 
there is an invocation to a whole series of priests starting thus:—'O ye wéb-priests, 





Fra. 2. 


prophets, lectors, everyone.,.... a2 a" __| all [scribes] of the House of Life, em- 
balmers (?), wadw, ka-priests, and all mummufers of the necropolis .... who shall see 
this stela, and read the diyine writings.....’ 


(86) Posener points out in a letter that m Bremner-Rhind, 29, 16, where Faulkner 
suggested cafca we ought to read C147, The word occurs ina heading: “oe __ = } 


myn Lap) Seay 3 lope Mccann |B. at 5 9 bot ‘Tt is a secret bck in the Honse 


SB eletiles tt aes hes 
of Life, which no eye shall see, the secret book of overthrowing Apoms.’ 

(37) The Mendes stela. In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus the temple of the ram-god 
of Mendes was built anew, and a stela commemorating the benefits which that corn- 
ferred upon the city is preserved in the Cairo Museum. When, some time after the 21st year, 
& new sacred ram was discovered in the vicinity, petition was sent to Ptolemy requesting 


1 See Wé., 1, 580 (4) and Gauthier, Personnel du diew Min, 77-0; further Sethe in ZAS 57, 24 commenting 
on Bk. Dead, spell 115, where again the fity is identified with Shu, 

* See Wb., m1, 122 (14). 

7 In op, cit., 4 we find a pr-tnh-irw, but this is probably different, cf. alao Diimichen, Neaultate, 1, 47, 10, 
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that the scribes of the House of Life should come and inspect 1t. “Thereupon His Majesty 
sent —Se¢°2§ to the temples of Upper and Lower Egypt to cause to come [-=°? 1 # 1 
=hic= wri —re 8 + >i 1 1 Be— the [staff of the House of Life] consisting of 
the wéb-priests of the nomes and the prophets........0f the Two Lands consisting of 
the learned men* in their erties. |. I += . = =F ——l IS And after 
the staff? of the House of Life had seen it, they ruootinad its markings according to the 
ritual-book.’ Then o titulary was made for this new re-embodiment of no less than four 
gods as had been done since ancestral times. Urk., m, 48, 11-49, 12. 

(38) The priestly decrees of the Ptolemaic age, usually written in hieroglyphic, demotic, 
and Greek, have a stereotyped opening that enables them to be treated together. Attention 
will be paid to the differences between the versions only in the vital portions. After the 
date and royal titulary the texts continue: ‘On this day a decree (//[¢), ynjfioua): the 
temple-overseers and prophets, the priests who enter into the holy place to adorn the gods 
with their raiment [iQ UW) 2 PU Bott RE! VAD a8 with the 
seribes of the sacred book(s) and the staffs of the House of Life and the other wéth-priests who 
had come from the two halves of Upper and Lower Egypt (for such and such a purpose, being 
assembled in such and such a place}— they said’: (then follows the substance of the decree), 
The hieroglyphic quotation above given is actually from the En-Nibérah version of the 
Rosettana (Ork., m, 172); for similar texts see Canopus (op. eit., 126), Philensis I (op. ir 
901), Philensis [1 (op. ¢ os 216); Gauthier-Sottas, Un décret trilingus. Instead of =| 2 
nto Canopus has “5 ar the demotie rendering of this is always nz shw pr-nh* and the 
Greek fepoypapuareis. It is noticeable that the scribes of the House of Life are definitely 
ranked as priests. 

The moment has come at which we can no longer postpone discussion of enh te # and 
the related words. The variants —"* (Princess of Bakhtan stela, No. 52 above), el 
(Canopus, Tania version, below, No. "89, and so too No. 35 above), | (Bucheum, No. 42 
below) and == (Mendes stela, above, No, 37) all show == as initial letter, and Wb., ¥, 338 
takes the word as a collective i ‘Schreiberschaft', though quoting an example 32 — yi | __ 
7S 2 from Naville, Mythe d Horus, 24, where it single scribe is designated. “Tt would 
accord with this latter use that — is found over the head of the scribe who follows the kine 
on the palette of Narmer, and i in a very puzzling ritualistic (?) papyrus from Quibell’s find 
at the Ramesseum (late Middle Kingdom) o single official appears to bear the title © ath 
i... be It is difficult to see how a feminine collective could he used of a single male person, 
thongh this was apparently the view of Sethe im quoting the example from the palette of 
Narmer (Der Ursprung dea Alphabets in Nachr. Gottingen, 1916, Heft 2, p- 157). The writing 

==||| , looks like a masculine plural and perhaps the simplest solution is to admit the exist- 
ence both of the collective © and of a form in -y derived from it ; =f E would thus be 
an analogon tol” \y, ¥ ‘Inbiyne. This solution is favoured by the writing — = 8 in Salt 825, 


ad 

1 So restored by Sethe. 

* Rh-At; for the writing here cf. below, No. 46 and Budge, Egyption Antiquities in the Possession of 
Lady Meuz, Fl. 11, 1. 2 

® For discussion on this ty see under (38). 

* Since #net, usually rendered ‘form’ (W6.,1,8(1)*Gestalt'), is clearly connected with sbw *to brand’ Ido 
hesitate to render it ‘markings’ ie 

* A broken passage with 77 = * Of; in Grifith, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri, Pl. 14, may have contained 
the same expression in hieroglyphs, if any importance is to be attached to the writing °; otherwise 
[ .1,3¢, could be read, 
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T, 2.6 corresponding to ~“-¥! of the Vatican naophorous statue (above, No. 1), where the 
close connexion with ©24c3 renders inevitable the identification with ae see 
The explanation that involontarily suggests itself is that — in all the Gr: . Roman 
examples is a false transeription of hicratic ..., which is indeed extremely similar, and 
corroboration of that view seems to be offered by. the appearance in several places of ——~ 
and the like for = }°:, which we habitually read mdst; Wh., ibid. quotes [.,, 3 a8 @ very 
late variant for f= as epithet of the goddess Seshat, and below in No. 46 (Cairo 22017) 
we shall find the title eld written #,]=, . We might accordingly conjecture that 
== 2 and its equivalent ~~] 8 both read mat yw and mean literally ‘the bookmen’. 

To this, however, there are two serious objections, the lesser being that in that case we should 
have to abandon the comparison with — on the palette of Narmer and with the Middle 
Kingdom 3% quoted above. The greater objection is that “~ # and variants possess, as 
Wh,, ibid. points out, a wider sense that has nothing to do with hooks whatsoev er, namely as 
meaning (1) ‘people’ (or the like) of a god (who sustains them), and (2) ‘ partisans’ of an 
enemy. The Graeco-Roman examples used by Wb. are unknown to me, but on a late stela 
in Leyden (Besehr. Leiden, vm, PL. 1, No. 20 = Piehl, Inserr. hidrogl., mt, $0, 6) the owner, 
addressing Oniris-Shu, says 2-!4) <i) rie)— 2)!!! *T STE thy people’ and in Salt 825, 
7, 2 (above, No. 38) 1f seems more natural to ) translate |] #— o>} as ‘the staff of Ree’ 

than as ‘the bookmen of Ré’, though from the context it emerges that the staff of Ré is 
here equated with the scribes of the House of Life. More decisive are two arya from the 
Tomb Robberies Papyri where Peet was at a loss to know whether to read =~ or ~~ but 
where he finally (p.196) favoured the latter; in his autographed text of P. Brit. Sas 10052, 
9.1, we read 2ehelln— 2 Wes, # ‘they were in his gang of thieves’; rather 
ssrtpniy 7, 3. Gunn points ont ‘to me that in ‘Ptakhotpe, 120 ‘If thou art one who sita 
= 5 =. Ay at the table of a eee greater than thyself" the much later version of 
P. Brit. Mus. 10509 writes = | 7) ,2,_ f—- Since the pitas [>A ‘dinner-table 


of the Prince’ shows, according to Wb., v, 328, the variant “~ -—\ (Cairo 20709, 6 is the 
source), and since there is a word ~~~ for the woodwork of a a ship (Wb., v, 339 (18); see 


Wenamiin 2, 4. 49. 56) perhaps, utilizing all the data, we may provisionally combine them 
in some such manner as this:—There is a word “| — ft meaning a wooden board in a very 
general sense; hence is derived "| > it for the ‘board’ or ‘table’ at which one sat to eat, 
or where at least the provisions for eating were stacked ; hence =~ ©, ft for commensales," 
to use the medieval Latin expression, and then more generally, ‘staff’, ' gang’, The writing 
with =. was perhaps due to the confusion in hieratic of —. with the rare sign for - (see 
Dévaud's note on Piahhotpe, 120) rather than with that for —, but was apt to be retained 
when the “~¥| of the 34:7 -were spoken of, since the latter happened to be men concerned 
with papyrus-rolls. Perhaps the writing of =—= for — |" * mast * book’ is entirely late and 
secondary. I have tentatively rendered — ql ) & , “="ys! and the like by the English ‘staff’. 
Possibly in some cases, ¢.g. in (1) above, it may be the plural of the collective, t.¢. staffs, 
and not as elsewhere, the plural of a derivative in -y from that collective, tc, properly 
“men of the staff’. 

Tn conclusion, I desire to emphasize the hazardous and doubtful character of the above 
inferences. Not all the relevant facts are at my disposal, but on the other hand some that 
Thave cited were clearly not known to the compilers of the Berlin Dictionary, which appears 

1 Tt must, however, be remembered that the Egyptians did not dine ‘at the same table’ in our sense. 
For important additional evidence confirming the reading ff and the meaning ‘ staff" see the Postacript to 
z 


to be in general agreement with my deductions. I have been more or less consciously 
influenced by the fortunes of the English word ‘board’. 

(89) Canopus, $4 (Urk., u, 151-2) ordaims that daily and on feastdays male and female 
singers shall sing in honour of the dead princess Berenice }.* 4! |(_ —_ |e" — 
Sella Joli) Fe se, dengan, 4 ‘2! “the hymns of worship written by the staff of the House 
of Life and given to the head-teacher of the singers, and the like shall be written in the books 
of the House of Life’, The only point of interest in the demotic is that here, as in (35), it 
writes shw pr-nh for ott The Greek has obs dy vurovs of tepoypapyuntets ypaibarres 
Geers TH ebdodwdacnd Aa wy Kal Ta avriypapa KaTayespiotyprerat els Tas lepas PuBAovs. It is to 
be noted here and in the adjacent entries that the Greek consistently ignores the existence of 
the House of Life, substituting for it everywhere the adjective fepés. The expression 
‘books of the House of Life’ does not necessarily mean ‘kept in the House of Life’; the place 
of production may be intended. 

(40) Canopus, 82 (Urk., 1, 149). The diadem to be placed on the head of the image 
of the dead princess is to be designed out of certain symbols which im combination will 
reveal her name of Berenice * 4S ¥h|O ‘through (dem, r-he according to) its forms 
in the writing of the House of Life’. The Greek has xara rd éwionue tijs leplis ypapporucis 
‘aecording to the devices of the sacred script’. Probably the plural strokes in lL| have no 
significance, and the analogy of ibid., 37 (below, No. 41) makes it probable that s7 here 
means ‘mode of writing’ and not ‘writings’ or ‘books’. The hieroglyphic seript is evidently 
meant. On the entire passage see ZAS 48, 156-7. 

(41) Canopus, 37 (Urk., 1, 154). The decree is to be ‘carved on a tablet of stone or metal 
Ree RS “i —T= in writing of the House of Life, writing of letters, and writing 
of the Mediterranean islands’, in the Greek iepots ypappacw «ai abyurrions Kat éqvixots. 
The ‘writing of the House of Life’ is of course hieroglyphic, as above im (40), and for it 
Rosettana (Urk., 1, 197) and Philensis I (Urk., 1, 218) substitute fj}—']|| ‘the writing of 
the god’s words’, the demotic following the hieroglyphic everywhere. 

(42) A new Buchia bull, which had been born in the 19th year of Ptolemy VI, was 
installed at Thebes in the 24th year in the presence of the god Amenope and of the king 
himself, who had travelled upatream for that very purpose OM! 4/8! aig 
“0 2 5 ‘with his courtiers, the prophets, the wéb-priests, the staff of the House of Life, and 
all the multitude! of the entire (land>’, Mond-Myers, Buchewm, Pl. 41, No. 9, Il. 10-11, and 
vol. m, p. 7. In the preliminary inspection of Asphynis no mention is made, as on the Mendes 
stela, of the serbes of the House of Life, but they may have been included in the persons 
who are named, viz. the {pay ™ )~f!° ff ‘web-priests, the royal inspectors, and the 
soldiers of the Two Great Houses’. 

(43) Louvre C 232 (Pierret, Ree. Inser. Lowere, 1, 21, 67); the copy of the relevant 
portion is due to the kindness of M. Posener. The owner of this Ptolemaic stela was the 
LH YA AE] SS ofa ‘king's seribe and prophet of Mehyt-in-Abydos Petearpo- 
kratea’. The son | Imbhotep who dedicated it held both these titles of his father and 
among others that of 7/5/32 @ ‘prophet of Thoth-dwelling-in-the-House-of-Life’ ; it is 
permissible to ask whether the last-named designation means more than that its recipient 
was acknowledged to be a man of great learning. In the principal inscription Petearpokrates 
calls upon a number of his colleagues to praise Thoth when they behold this writing of his. 
The interesting invocation begins as follows: (ATBL MU eM BLES 


* Pairman renders ‘soldiers’, but ia not the late sense ‘multitude’, asnnujpe preferable here? 
* Probably for | 4). 
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ter Wane SSeS oe RE Aig Seb SIS 
# ASSP 0 2S aA Ss oS US, ete. ‘0 all ye priests who penetrate into the 
words of god and are ekilled in writings, ye who are enlightened in the House of Life and have 
discovered the ways (?) of the gods, who have penetrated into the archives of the Library 
and can interpret the mysteries (iinw) of the Kmanations of Ré (i.¢. sacred books, see above 
p. 168), who are skilled in the work of the Ancestors and who open up (?) the heart of what 
is upon the wall, ye who carve the tomb(s) and who interpret the mysteries—if ye come 
(lit. who shall come) to Rostaw and if ye all approach the sacred land’, ete. We are reminded 
of Neneferkaptah in the story of Sethon, see below No. 55. 


(44) The same son Imbhitep bears the same title |] 3-204 on an important tela 
in Vienna, Wreszinski, Aey. Inschr., 1, 25 (p. 89). 

(45) Cairo Cat. Gén, 22070 has yet another example of the same title. This is ona atela 
from Akhmim belonging to the +} 4if))aJ-¢*Ja J? Talhah isi esoF 
Ail ~_ ==] ‘The s . . . -priest? who is in the eetites hak-pricst, dancer, lector in face 
of Min, fity-priest, overseer of the deserts, overseer of the priests of Sakhmet," prophet of 
Thoth-iwelling-in-the-House-of-Life, scribe of the sacred books of Min, Ahbmose." See 
Ahmed Bey Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et romaines (CCG), p. 65 and Pl. 22. 

(46) On another Akhmim stela in Cairo (Cat, (rén., No. 22017; op. eit., p. 19 and PI. 7) 
the owner 3] Haronnofre bears, among other titles, the following: a7 jij ‘over the 
secrets of the god's words’; “~2-7 ‘UES! 2” 57 == ‘learned (rh-fit, see above p. 170, 
n. 2) in every (papyrua-)chest of the House of Life belonging to the Honse of Min’; 

Rik SoH Al AT =.7 SI 4, ‘chief teacher of the children of the prophets, wé&b- 
priosta and tk-priests*; and 05> sine f seribe of the sacred book(s)’. In the titl mentioning 
the * House of Life’ this probably s serves only to indicate that the boxes in question contained 


papyri written in hieroglyphic; the genitival particle ~~ is doubtless to be taken with 
hnw, not with pr-tnh. 


1 Posener hesitates between — and =>. Perhaps some writing of air, 

* ‘The right reading is iAb, not ih) as Ahmed Bey Kamal gave, sce Gauthier, Personnel, 92, n. 3. 

"In discussing this title Gauthier, op. cit. 49, has overlooked my contention (Agn. Gr., p. 527, under 
As 25) thatall we know of its reading is that it began with #. 

4 ‘The simple ‘priest (w'h) of Sakhmet* occurs Murray, Sagg. Mast., 1, PL 11 = Mar., Maat. D 62; on 
the Middle Kingdom Cairo stelae 20951, 20735 (eee Lange-Schiifer, op. cit.); aleo on o papyrus fragment of 
siziliar date in Moscow, ace ‘Turajev, Egiptologn aa Zamietkiin Bull, de T Inet. imp. dea Sciences, Petrograd, 
1916, p. 18; rin P. Ebers 1, 2-3. The ‘overseer’ of such priests is found, besides here and below in 
No. AD: clans ts stews Serv, 22,41. 140 (tomb of Petosiria); Urk,, m, 2, 8 (‘in the entire land"); 4, 2 (‘of Upper 
and Lower Egypt"); Spiegelberg, Demot. Inschr. (COG), p. 30, hierogl. text, |, 1; and finally in 4 demotic 
docket to be mentioned below. The context of the example in the Ebers papyrus shows that this aaagehty 
a doctor or magician of sorts. In the scene ut Sakkirah the bearer of the tith, who was also n ‘ahd (“in 
structor” 7) of doctors’, is shown superintending the cutting up of an ox. With this agrees quite viesashabie 
the evidence of a papyrus of the reign of Hadrian described by Sudhoff in his book Aratliches aua griech, 
Papyrus-Urkunden, p. 9. Here a lepoporyoodpayerqs testifies that he has examined a calf to be sacrificed 
and has found it pure; the demotic signature names aa the writer of the document an ‘overseer of the 
priests of Sakhmet’. Such examination of slaughtered cattle may well have been one of the chief 
functions of these priesta, and as confirming this suggestion we must remember that Sakhmet was the 
savage lioness-goddess who would naturully be concerned with slaughter. However, it must also be 
recollected that the expression ‘year of pestilence’ is equally closely associated with her name, so that 
every doctor who treated serious epidemics may have claimed the tithe, In the Ebers passage (= P. Edwin 
Smith, 1, 6, see Breasted, p, 106) the ‘priest of Sakhmet’ js mentioned as feeling the pulantion of the blood in 
various parts of the human body, so that his work waa not exclusively associated with the sacrifice of animals. 
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(47) On yet another Akhmim stela (Florence, inv. 7641, Ree, Trae. 90, 90) the owner 
> Pahét (?) was a 4 = ‘ss... .-priest and scribe of the House of Life’ 

_ (48) One 2) Onnofre whose stela is in the British Museum (No. 808) had the titles 
yt #,)9? ‘the hak-priest? who is in the chamber, the king's scribe of the House of Life’, 
Is this strange-looking title comparable to the earlier (Q—— _, ef. Nos. 11, 189 

(49) The Lee oollection at Hartwell House, near Aylesbury, once contained the stela of 
a woman which is published in Sharpe, Egn. Inser., 0,68. Hor father ,°, (4 Petedse held 
a number of priesthoods, that of Osiris at the head of them, and in his capacity as a learned 
man occupied several offices that have been mentioned once or many times in this article, 
e.g. fia, |i] ‘scribe of thesacred book(s)’; (J—7® ‘overseer of the wéth-priests of Sakhmet’? 
Quite unique, on the contrary, is apparently the title (j— “$! ‘great prophet (lit. god's 
servant) of the House of Life’, the deity in question presumably being Thoth. 

(50) In a description of a particular feast at Edfu the journey of Horus and his com- 
pany of gods from point to point is related in detail, At the end of the second day they 
BAAKM_ 75 ‘proceed to the hall of the House of Life’, where —},3—?_ 
‘all the ceremonial of the House of Life is performed, and =<,4)/|— 4)i/{=T the 
interpretation of the naming (??) is made at time of evening’. Then they spend the night 
in this place, (Chassinat, Temple d'Edfou, v, 135, ll. 44-5, controlled by Berlin photo. 70; 
translation, Brugsch, Drei Fest-Kalender, p. 15.) ‘The impression given is that the House of 
Life is not in the temple at all, and the purpose of the visit seems clearly to be to obtain 
interpretation of some kind from the learned. Another similar visit on the first day of the 
festival occurs in II, 12-18, where we read J 0°, (MoopPolsic) = By Wh, & (they) 
proceed to the hall of the House of Life, and the business is done by the prophet’. A burnt- 
offering is then made, and after this various religious compositions are read by the seribe 
of the sacred book(s). 

(31) In the Library of the temple of Edfa (see below, p. 177) there is only one reference 
to the House of Life. This is in an epithet of Osiris Khentamenthes, the lord of Abydos 
t= } 5 e/ UL § ‘who initiated the House of Life in the work of its lord’, Chassinat, op. cit., 
m1, 346, Here, if T have understood the sign \f aright, ‘his lord’ will refer to Thoth, whom 
Osiris took as his seribe and to whom he showed special favour, see Diodorus, 1, 1, 15-16. 

(82) The goddess of writing was naturally associated with the House of Life, but 
references to such an association are rare. At Edfu we find #,$28— Pid ™ (ih 
aa“ oto ‘Seshat of Lower Egypt, the lady of plans, the lady of writings in the House 
of Life’ (Chassinat, op. cit., u, $1}; also Sethe, in Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konige 
Sahuret, Text, 78, quotes as another late epithet % "© ‘dwelling in the House of Life’ on 
column 6 ¥ of the Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Karnak. 

(53) An example of the epithet hnéi pr-nk applied to the ram-headed Khniim has been 
quoted (No. 3 above) from as early as the Eleventh Dynasty. Khniim was the builder par 
excellence, and as all Egyptian monuments are adorned with inseriptions to their full extent 
it is nob unnatural to find him so described. Henee we find him as 4c24-c3 ‘in the House 
of Life’ at Edfu, combining to protect the temple with Neith of Sais, Nut, and Thoth in his 
num of Heka (Magic), see Chassinat, op. cit., vi, 147 (of. too 143). Similarly at Ena _2 _§ 
Ree. Trav. 27, 88. 

(04) ‘There are mentioned also at Edfu seven builder-gods, of whom () 4) is naturally 
one. Chassinat, op. cil., 1v, 353; vi, 174, 185,821. Ina speech put into the mouths of these 

* Gunthier (Personnel, 100) claims one Imbhétep, owner of the table of offerings, Cat. Gdn. 23130 of 
the Cairo Museum, oa a4 pr-tnh, But neither the text nor the Plate in Ahmed Boy Kamal’s publication 
confirma this. * Bee W., mu, 164 (2), * See above p. 173, n, 4. 
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and other associated divinities we find the phrase | |} )%7 —G2o— er”. 'we equir 
the House of Life with holy (or secret) things’, op. ples i> r = aa 

(55) We turn now to the demotic literature. In the first tale of Sethon (Griffith, Stories 
of the High Priests of Memplis) Neneferkaptah is represented (8,9) as having ‘no pursuit on 
earth but to walk on the necropolis lull of Memphis, reading the writings that were in the 
tombe of the Pharaohs and on the tablets of (1.¢. written by) the scribes of the House of Life’ 
(she Pr-nh), as the priests and seribes invoked in No. 43 above are imagined to do. 

(56) In a later part of the same tale (6, 5-10) Sethon goes to ‘the necropolis hill of 
Coptos with the priests of Isis and the high-priest of Isis. They spent three days and 
three nights seeking in all the tombs that were on the necropolis hill of Coptos, turning 
over the stelae of the seribes of the House of Life, and reading the writings that were upon 
them. But they found not the resting-places in which were Ahure and Merab her son." 

(57) When this son Merab was born, it 1s said that di-w sh-f » & n(?) Pr-tnft (8,8). This 
Griffith rendered, illegitimately as tt seems to me, ‘he was caused to be written in record 
in (of?) the House of Life’. The House of Life would thus be a sort of Somerset House, 
where births, if not also deaths and marriages, were recorded. For such a view we might 
indeed possibly quote the first mention of the House of Life in Salt 824, above No. 38. 
But the meaning of that passage is obscure and we are perhaps justified in asking whether 
the present sentence does not simply mean that his name was written in a hieroglyphic 
book, lit. ‘a book of the House of Life’. 

(66) In the second story (ZI Ah., 1, 12) ‘the child Si-Osiri] became beginning (?) to 
say magic (?) with the scribes of the House of Life in [the temple of Ptah ?]’. 

(59) In TT Kh., 6, 7-8 ‘seribes of the House of Life’ are accused of practising sorcery. 

(60) Gunn's derivation of the Bohairic e¢sppanty, the name given in Gen, xli, 8, 24 to 


the ‘magicians’ of Egypt who failed to interpret Pharaoh's dream, from {i> ‘seribe of 
the House of Life’ has been rightly accepted in all quarters. JEA 4, 252. 


Before passing on to the conelusions to be drawn from the evidence above presented it is 
necessary to distinguish the occ from other designations of localities that are certainly 
not identical. ‘The town of ©? 4 & g mentioned in the Medinet Habu geographical list, in the 
Mayer papyri, in the dockets of Abbott and elsewhere,’ is clearly distinguished by the 
writing ; it had as its deity the crocodile-god Suchos (Sebk-hé*) and lay somewhere between 
Sohig and Kim Isheaw, see Gauthier, Dict. yéog., u, 63. The meaning of the expression 
oi re.tse! o» of which I have already quoted two instances" (from op. cit., 62-3 where 
they are wrongly separated), is unknown, but it had something to do with the ritual revival 
of a god.* A locality ca) 275 c (op. cit., 63) is likewise unidentifiable. Much more im- 
portant is the question of the relations, if any, between the || — ‘Mansion of Life’ and the 
citra ‘House of Life’, This question has been the subject of a special article (Jf.4 24, 83), 
whore I conclude that the only arguable example of identity is the Famine stela from Sehél 
(No. $1). There, however, the author may well have attempted an unjustifiable archaism. 

Tt will be seen that the evidence fully vindicates my statement that the of was neither 
a school nora university, but was rather a scriptorium where books connected with religion 
and cognate matters were compiled. Besides the Vatican naophorous statue (1), the only 
passage that could possibly be adduced in favour of the opposite view isan Akhmim stela (46) 


1 Eg. in» graffito from Aba Kit on the road to Hammamit, Weigall, Travels in the Upper Eqn. Deserta, 
Fi. 7, No. 16. = Couvat-Montet, No, 251. * Above, p. 160, m. 3. 

4 See a third instance JEA 20, 2 in the context ‘I wea Master of the secrets (Fairman “an embalmer™) 
in the Pr-tndé-irw, reviving Osiria in the House of Gold.’ 
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mentioning a teacher of the children of the priests, but all that is there said is that he was 
‘learned in every (papyrus-)chest of the House of Life belonging to the House of Min’, and 
this probably only means that he was an adept in all the subjects dealt with in the religions 
hooks to be found in his local temple-library. 

Great stress is laid on the productive aspect of the House of Life, and we can have no 
doubt that this was the workshop where most sacred books and inscriptions were composed 
and written. It seems likely that the ever-increasing frequency with which the House of 
Life is mentioned as the Christian era approaches was due to the growing differentiation 
between religious and secular matters, and in particular between the hieroglyphic and 
hieratic scripts on the one hand, and the demotic or epistolographic style on the other. 
Hieroglyphic writing is now termed ‘writing of the House of Life’ as opposed to ‘writing 
of documents’ (or ‘letters’, «), and presumably hieratic was included in the former (40, 41). 
The topics handled by the ‘scribes of the House of Life’ (first actually mentioned in Dyn. 12, 
No. 6) included medicine (1) and magic (28, 24, 26, 30, 86), but certamly not mere literature ; 
some of the Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, for example, were copied out by apprentices at the 
‘Treasury, as was also the Tale of the Two Brothers, As regards mathematical treatises there 
is no evidence. When ‘books of the House of Life’ (99, ef. 15) are mentioned, this need not 
necessarily mean more than that they were compiled by seribes of that institution ; certainly 
it does not mean that the books in question were kept there. It seems legitimate to think of 
the House of Life as a place of learned discussion and composition; there apparently it 
could he decided how the royal (10) and divine (87) titularies were to be worded; private 
stelae were devised there (55, 56) as well as the ‘annals of the gods’ (9, 10); there too inter- 
pretations (50) were given, and the conduct of festivals was determined (1). In a word, 
very great talent and knowledge were required (1, 48). The ‘scribes of the House of Life’ 
were indeed synonymous with “learned men’ (rf-ht;! see especially 44, also 46), and in very 
late times he who was so qualified boasted of himself as a ‘prophet of Thoth-dwelling-in- 
the-House-of-Life’ (43, 44, 45). A title which was associated with the caro as early aa the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (9, 10, 17, 18, 22, 38, 46, 49) and probably also far earlier is $77] 
‘seribe of the sacred book(s)’, but whether every bearer of this title was actually connected 
with some House of Life must remain uncertain. It is clear from the wording of the Ptole- 
maic decrees (58) that the seribes of the House of Life were regarded as "priests" (aétb), 
and Peteése, the chief prophet of Amin at Tendjoi under Psammoetichua II, allowed himself 
to be flattered with that title (29). 

The priestly character of the said seribes did not prevent them from being active in the 
service of the Pharaoh, and the Peteése just mentioned accompanied the king on his journey 
to Byria together with many others ike him from different places. We have seen how 
Ramesses TV used a seribe of the House of Life in connexion with his funerary monuments 
(16). In important matters touching religion (87) or medicine (82) the king was apt to 
convoke priests from all parts of Egypt, including the scribes of the House of Life, and 
Ptolemy V1 on one occasion made a long journey together with this multitude of theologians 
in order to induet a new Buchis bull (42). Or again, the entire body of priests including the 
staifs of the Houses of Life, ostensibly on their own initiative, assemble in solemn conclave 
at a given city, and thence issue a decree (38). In earlier times we find the title ‘seribe of the 
House of Life of the Lord of the Two Lands’ (11, 18), and there are other titles of a similar 
kind (48, perhaps 12) or cases where a seribe concerned with religious writings is shown by 
his tithes to have been in the direet employment of the king (10, 10a, 17). 

* Gauthier (Personnel, 11-12) conjectures that this term had a definitely religious colouring ‘sachant 
les rites’. Ido not think that view is correct. 
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Whilst we thus know a good deal about the ‘scribes’ and the ‘staff’ (tt, 1, 92, 33, 95, 37, 
98, 39, 42) of the House of Life, mformation concerning that institution itself is exceedingly 
scanty. It might possibly be supposed that 4 House of Life existed only in one or two of the 
big cities, and that seribes who aspired to great learning served their apprenticeship there 
before taking up seribal or priestly work in the provinces." However, my analysis of the 
text on the Vatican statue (1) suggests that there were many institutions of the kind, 
perhaps one in every city of any importance. We actually hear of Houses of Life in El- 
Amarna (8), Abydos (27, cf. 38), and Edfu (50), but the inseriptions are silent as to who was 
at their head and as to how they were financed. We hear of their ‘equipment’ (dbhw, 
Nos. 1, 2), but they do not seem to have contained libraries of their own. The temples, or 
at all events some temples, possessed libraries, and these had their special name [4 -> 
pr-madst* a very ancient term (e.g. Urk., 1, 281, 8, 14; 254, 15; 285, 5; Mar., Mast., p. 28; 
Borchardt, Grabd. d. A. Sahuré, Pl. 1, Text 76-7; seribe of, Leps., Dkm., 1, 50, b; Junker, 
(ize, 1, 164; and cf. Urk,, 1,47, 13) which cannot be followed up here. Champollion has 
deseribed in vivid language’ his discovery (after Jollois and Devilliers) of the famous 
library in the tomb (ojua) of Osymandyas described by Diodorus (1, 49). It seems likely 
that this is the first eight-colomned room lying behind the Hypostyle Hall of the Ramesseum, 
i.e. the room with the astronomical ceiling, and Champollion (followed by Porter-Moss) has 
perhaps been misled by Diodorus into identifying it with the room next following towards 
the west. In the temple of Edfu there is also a library, likewise called pr-mdit, quite 
& small room at the back of the entrance to the Vestibule (Chassinat, Temple d'Edfou, m1, 
$99-51).5 The library of Edfu is celebrated for its two lists of books, nearly all of a magico- 
religious nature (see ZAS 9, 43), Also at Philae there is « chamber similarly designated, 
with a small niche in one wall like its fellow at Kdfu.* Only in one legend among all these 
temple-libraries (Chassinat, op. cit., m1, 346, above, No. 51) is the House of Life mentioned, 
and then only incidentally. Nor is there any other room in any temple which can beidentified 
with the cafca. At El-Amarna, as we have seen, the House of Life lay at a distance from 
the temple, and the description of the feast-day of Horus at Edfu (50) points to a similar 
separation. In the Saitic inscription (27) describing the restoration of the temple of Osiris 
at Abydos its author indeed claims also to have renovated the House of Life, but we are 
not told where this was situated. Tt seems clear from such epithets as ‘scribe of the sacred 
books in the House of Amin’ (9) that the administration of the House of Life was not 
wholly divoreed from that of the temple, but since the former was apparently m the main 
only a workshop, it may usually have been localized outside the temple precimeta. 


1 Two passages (33 ad tnit. and 57) might conceivably be taken to mean that ench future atemnls were 
enrolled at but the sense of the passages in question is very doubtful. 

® "The reading is proved for demotie by JJ KA., 5, 11 and there seems no reason to think it was different 
earlier, Sethe (in Borchardt, Grafd. d. XK. Sahuré, 78) seems to have read pr-imdt, on what grounds I do 

* H. Hartloben, Letires ef journawr de Champollion le Jewne, 326. | 

‘ Champollion based his conclusion on the fact that the goddess Seshat ‘lady of writings, mistress of 
the library’ is depicted on the door leading to the second eight-columned room (Leps., Dkm., 11, 187, where 
the caption is incorrect), But this depiction is actually in the Astronomical room, and to the right of it is 
another seene of Seshat with the same titles (Burton, Excerpta Hierogl., 46); even more significant is the 
fact that the same goddess with the same titles is mentioned on a column of the eame room (Champ., Not. 
Deser., 1, 001). ‘The only thing that could make us doubt that the Astronomical room wns the library is 
the absence of any niche like those found at Edfo and Philac. * Room ¢ in Baedeker’s plan. 

® See on thia F. Milkan, Geschichte der Bibliotheken im alten Orient, 18-19, whence alao some of the facts 
above detailed have been drawn. For the sculptures of the Philae library, see Berlin photos. 842-7, 856-7. 
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We have found the House of Life associated with several deities, and in all cases the 
reason, if not assignable with certainty, can at least be guessed, Thoth (14, 43, 44, 45) and 
Seshat (52) were directly connected with the art of letters; Isis (25) and the Horns of 
Snut (2) (23) were famous for their magical powers; Osiris, during his beneficent reign on 
earth, had taken Thoth as his chief adviser (51); lastly, Khniim, the ereator-god, was 
specially connected with building, and Egyptian buildings are unthinkable without the 
sculptures und inseriptions that adorn their walls (8, 53, 54). 

In another way also Osiris may possibly have occupied a central position in the con- 
ception of the House of Life (93). If, as I have conjectured, the name of that institution 
referred to the power of divinely inspired writings to vivify that which was dead, no fitter 
object to benefit by their potency could have been found than Osiris himself, he being the 
prototype and pattern of all the dead. No doubt the Books of the Dead of which hundreds 
are found in our museums were characteristic products of the House of Life. On its medical 
side the House of Life naturally had a vivifying function (cf. stnh bry heyt in 1), and magic 
possessed a similar aim. Finally, one obscure passage (34) actually associates the House 
of Life with the notion of food. 


PosTscnirr 

Since the foregoing article went to Press a few more references have been brought to 
my notice, Pogener quotes two examples from P, Cairo 58027 (formerly known as P. Boulag 
VET, see Golénischeff, Pap. hidratiques, pp. 114 ff.), a magical work of Roman date claiming 
to afford protection to the Pharaoh during the hours of the night, In $, 14 it is eaid that the 
book “must not be seen by any eye save (that of) the king himself or the chief lector-priest 
or the (| W428 9400 myrrh-keeper in the House of Life’. Inspiteof the inappro- 
priate determinative I think the rendering ‘myrrh-keeper’ is likely to be correct, and this 
will be a rather too specific designation of the keeper of the drugs which, as I guessed in the 
text to my example No, 2, may have formed part of the regular equipment of the House 
of Life. In that direction points a second referenee in the same papyrus (4, 1) speaking of 
ao = * —r 4c ‘the great mysterious ointment of the House of Life’ 
which was 60 efficacious a remedy for a man in danger by night. The ingredients are 
enumerated, but do not comprise myrrh. 

Posener also quotes from the Ptolemaic and Roman temple of Et-Tid an unpublished 
epithet of the god Khniim =" Zfi|\e ‘lord of the House of Life dwelling in Esna’. 
The location is given as ‘salle hypostyle, mur du fond (Est), 2me registre, tableau au nord 
de la porte donnant dans la Salle dea Déesses’, 

More embarrassing are a number of examples quoted by Cerny from Chassinat, La 
seconde trowvaille de Deir el-Bahari (CCG), ¢.9., pp. 31,40, 62,72, 76, 80, 81, 83, 85, mentioning 
eithor Isis or Nephthys as | ° 9) ‘mistress of the House of Life’ or alternatively as [°F 
‘mistress of the Beautiful House’, i. the place of embalmment; ef., too, the heraldic design, 
op. eu., p. 78, top. At first sight it might seem as though the "} were here identified with 
the “[ , but this proves to be an illusion, since in the examples printed in italies both epithets 
oceur side by side, as on the Brussels coffin, No. 25 of my article. My comment on the 
latter affords sufficient explanation. | 

Farman points out that in Chassinat, Fdfou, vi, 12, 2 the decoration of the temple- 
walls is attributed to the {2 S6°ngn ‘great artificers of the House of Life.’ This 
somowhat enlarges the known scope of the activities of that institution. 

Edgerton has supplied me with several demotic instances occurring in Spiegelberg's 
material now in his hands. A ‘seribe of the House of Life’ is mentioned in Ostr. Berl. 12980 
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from Elephantine, and there ia a reference to the pr-nk on another unpublished Berlin 
ostracon, No. 6540, On a bilingual stela in the British Museum (Brugsch, Thes., 995) the 
title s-st (Wb., mu, 414 [6]) in tH combination f ||*2 ‘magical protector of the living 
Apis’ is rendered in Demotic by af pr-tnhi. I find also two ‘seribes of the House of Life’ in 


Griffith, Dem. Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, 1, p. 804. | 
In discussing the word — ¥, (p. 171) Loverlooked Weill’s article on ¢3—[ 4% Ree, 


Trav. 27, 41, where many references to the ‘table of the Princes’ (wrongly read by him hkrt 
instead of tt hk+) are collected. Of special importance is a Middle Kingdom stela mentioned 
by Weill of which the owner's father was f= }3/ 438] ca] ca ‘local inspector (9) of the 
staff of the Treasury’, whilst he himself was “\$"p¢'~s ‘commander of vessels* in con- 
nexion with the same official body, Cairo (CUG) 20149. Here we seem to have quite 
decisive evidence that the collective word ““"ys} or =~ 38| means ‘staff’ generally, is to 
be read tt, and 13 a derivative of the word fora‘table’. 

Lastly, as regards temple libraries, Posener tells ma that at Et-Tid blocks belonging 
to such a room have been found, their inscriptions giving a catalogue of the books, 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE METROLOGY OF 
EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS 


Br FLINDERS PETRIE 


For the study of ancient weights, preparatory grouping from 1591 onward showed general 
outlines of the divisions into separate standards. The results were much the same as are now 
stated in JHA 23, 39-56. 

By 1915, this grouping was seen to need better criteria for the distinction of the standards, 
This better definition superseded all the earlier grouping, which now became the mere 
scaffolding of the subject, and as an imperfect stage, was not useful for the general reader. 

The principal lines of advance are the following: (1) The diagram of the variations of a 
standard must be taken separately for each separate multiple; sometimes the larger weights 
agree together much better than the amall weights, owing perhaps to their being made 
professionally and not as chancerequired. (2) Different multiples must be taken into account, 
hinary, or decimal, or sexagesimal as in the Daric. (3) The different periods must be separated 
by form asin Weights and Measures, Pl. i, repeated for popular use in Measures and Weights, 
p. 14. Thus we can see better what were the ranges of divisions in early ages, before confusion 
arose by careless copying. (4) Attention must be paid to the fashion of forms which indicate 
a COMMON Origin. 

The late period of the weights of Naukratis and Daphnae makes the confused results 
yielded by them of no value in studying the early origin and distribution of weights. 

Following such eriteria, after 1915, we reach sounder conclusions as to distinction 
between standards. 

The peyem is divided from the sela by the heavier kinds of weights. The origin is Pales- 
tintan, as fifteen examples bear the name in Phoenician, and have bean mostly found in 
Palestine. Thera were three origins, about 116, 121, and 124 ers., all starting in Dynasties 
TV—-VI, and later fused together. 

The daric ia separated by the use of 3 in the multiples and in fractions, such as 4 or 4, 
the regular Babylonian aeale, A gap between values 2489 and 2502 marks the separation. 

‘The stater is best delimited by a gap in each kind of weight between 180-3 and 188-4, as 
the average of twelve different forms. Some examples in the Twelfth Dynasty are of 194 
and 156, but later there is a spread from 192 to 189. 

The qedet is distinguished by beginning in prehistoric Semainean, as six cones give 141 
to 147-6 for the umt. It was always divisible by 3, though usually decimal. 

The limit between the qedet and the necef is seen In the heavy weights of 40 deben, 
which range from 55200 to 59750 (= 400 qedets of 188-0 to 151-7), and then cease. The 
value 152-4 may appear, therefore, as the limit, and only 5 in 800 qedets exceed that limit. 

The necef belongs to Syria, and I first detected it (in 1878) in the weights of Syrian 
tribute to Egypt reported in qedets. Eight weights bear the name in Phoenician. It is 
northern in extension, beme the unit for great gold collars from Sweden, and the same unit 
is found in the similar form of collar in the Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes. 

The khotrine weights are marked distinctively with numerals on fourteen examples; the 
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origin is Persian. In the single-unit weights the necef ends at 147-9 and the khoirine begins 
at, 172-4: about 165 is the best dividing-point, 

The dega or gold standard is a very well-marked but diffuse group. In Egypt it descends 
from prehistoric Amratian times. It extended to the Indus, as the common standard, There 
was a high group 206-216, and a low group 190-200. These were not finally fused till the 
Twenty-third Dynasty, yet the shape, and the same marking for ‘gold’, belong equally to 
both groups, as on examples of 189-7 and 215-3. 

The Phoenician sela or Alexandrian standard is from 214-7 (Vapheio cups) to 227-0. It 
is distinguished by the clumsy and square forma of the weights. 

The blurred outline of the whole mass of material was therefore by 1917 focused to 
precise division, when the various new criteria were introduced. This treatment resembles the 
use of many different reagents in extracting the several elements of a chemical compound. 

All of these standards were in use from the Old Kingdom onward, and three of them are 
known to have been used in the prehistoric ages. 
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THREE OLD-KINGDOM TRAVELLERS TO BYBLOS 
AND PWENET 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


I 

Is the Sixth-Dynasty tomb of Khu at Aswan (ef. Porter-Moas, Top. Bibl., v, 285) is a short 
historical inscription which has not been fully comprehended by the two scholars—Breasted 
and Sethe—who have studied it. Unfortunately they had access only to J. de Morgan’s 
copy published in 1894 in the Cat. des Monuments, 1, 157, which 18 20 inaccurate as to be, 
in Greasted’s words, ‘impossible to use’, Neither Breasted nor Sethe examined the original 
text at Aswin, so that 1t is not necessary to discuss all the emendations that they made; 
it ore suffice to record that in 1901 Breasted! had recognized the name of Pwenet (‘Punt’) 

in de Morgan's blundered copy, and that two years later Sethe had seen that chat é name 
must be restored below that of Tjetji in this historieal inseription, Sethe's restoration of 
this personal name is correct, but in the 1st edn. of his work he quite unjustifiably altered de 
Morgan's =~ |—, given without the determinative 1, to = }'S! (with and wu 
hatched) ‘Kush’; this alteration bas been followed by Breasted without any question-mark 
in the tratidlation of the text which he printed in his Ane, Ree., 1, § 361. In the 2nd edn. 
of Urk., 1, however, Sethe returned to de Morgan's reading. 

When at Aswin in 1926, [ myself copied the inseription and found it to be clear so far 
rc names of the two places visited by the travellers are concerned. My copy runs as 
ollows: 


oH SAMI Mer NSO EY SiS ahemi 
“ 


Fra. 1. 
‘The Director of the Kiosk, Khnemhotpe, says: I went forth with my lord, the Noble 
(heti-«), the Treasurer of the God, [Rat to sda ....§ Twas brought back (?) 


in safety after visiting those countries.’ 

Tjetji's tomb (Porter-Moss, op. cit., 240) was excavated in the same necropolis as that 
of sf fellow-traveller Khui. An inscription im it records that it was he who i_=s, 
1 = *_ ‘brings the produets of the Southern Countries to the King’ (Urk., 1, iit), and 
among ie the} persons Bgured 3 m a are the * Director of the Kiosk, aeciyeeh a (de Morgan, 
op. cit., 200, has .°,., for 2 5), and 4° —54 04) ‘His (Tetji’s) daughter, the 
lady Haremkawes' (de Morgan has R=" ' B® AUU45). In the tomb of Khui it is this 

1 PSBA 23, 238. | * Urk., 1, 140-1. 

* For this arrangement of hieroglyphs in a line, cf, (rk, 1, 125, line 8. 

“ Ork., 1, 141, in the Ist edn. reads <j, ' ‘eleven times’, but in the 2nd edn. < | >, 

* Other corrections to be made in de Morgan's copies of the texts in this tomb are: The vertical line 
immediately in front of the seated figure of Khui begins “| (7) }, $4 and there isnosecond % in his name. 
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Khnemhotpe who ts said to have accompanied his lord on his expedition to Pwenet, an 
a lady Haremkawes, a daughter of Khui's wife Senti, is figured. Sita lii = 


In the Wadi Harmmamat there are two graffiti on rocks which give the name and titles 
of a Tjetji who is certainly the same individual as the one named in the Aswan tombs. 
The first sumply gives the title and name ja? ‘the Treasurer of the God, Tjetji'. The 


second, a long horizontal line of hieroglyphs with some hieratic signs interspersed, reads: 


(Se tek SEA fee 4 ih 2ofyAyeeyv 
Fra. 2. 


‘Commission executed by the Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, the émr-utti, the 
Treasurer of the God, the Commander of the Army,? the Overseer of the Hunting-Country,* 
the Overseer of gold,* the Overseer of all the Conntries of the South® . . . who sete the 
terror of Horus (the King) in the foreign Countries," Tjetji.’ 

These two graffiti at Hammaimit were probably engraved when Tjetji was passing 
through the famous Wadi on his way to or from Pwenet, for it is well known that the 
Kigyptians used this overland route through the Eastern Desert to the port of the ancient 
Snow (Kosér), and there embarked on ships for the southern land: 

Although the two above-mentioned graffiti at Hammimit are, in my view, to be 
attributed to the Tjetji of the Aswiin tombs, there are others in the same Widi which 
possibly refer to him before he was appointed to the important office of Treasurer of the 
God.? One of these is dated in the 15th year of the reign of Pepy I (Ork., 1, 93°), It records 
# Royal Commission that was executed by an Overseer of all the Works of the King, 
together with the Treasurers of the God, Ikhi and Thu, while among those who accompanied 
these high officials was a Master Builder (4{{}) Tjetji. This latter person is named again 
Ina gratiito on a neighbouring rock (Urk.,1, 95") where he 1s given the title of Master Builder 
of the Pyramid (/\ {.—+1{}). This Royal Commission was carried out by the Treasurer of 
the God Ikhi, one of the two Treasurers who accompanied the expedition dated in the 18th 
year of Pepy I, mentioned above. 


The officer burning incense before Khui is entitled mM ‘Director of the Kiosk’. J. de Morgan's copy of 
the inscriptions wpon the falee door is full of errors; it was correctly copied and published in 1889 by 
Griffith in PSEA 11, Pl. 1 of his Notes on a Tour in Upper Agypt, pp. 226 ff. 

“ Couyat-Montet, Les Inecr. hidrogl. et Aidrat. du Quidi Hamemdnuit (1912), No. G4, p. 60. 

* My copy (Fig. 2), made in 1804, gives ‘a. not Us as in Couyat-Montet, op. cif., No. 35, p. 46, Pl. x; 

* The hieroglyph depicts a man holding a throwatick, but the stick is strnight, not bent, as in Metjen‘s 
tomb at Berlin (Urk.,1, 6). For thie geographical name (apparently not recorded in Gauthier, Dret, géog.), 
see Naville, XJth Dyn. Temple at Deir ol-Hahari, 1, p. 7, and ef. do Buck, Coffin Terts, 1, 282.4, 200 &, 

* My copy has =, not f=) as in Couyat-Montet, 

‘The hicratic sign after <> appears to me to bea form of ¢., but it is not like any of the early examples 
given by Miller, Hierat. Pol., 1, No. 291. Note that in the tomb of Tjetji at Aswiin, Tjetji ‘brings the 
Sean te’ (Urk., 1, 141). 

" For this phrase, ef. Urk., 1, 124, 192, 141: Mariette, Mastabas, 187-0. 

’ Several ‘King’s Sons’ of the Old Kingdom bore the title: ef., inter aha, Leps., Dim., 1, 18-22, and 
Mariette, Mastabas, 187, 180, 101. 

* =Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 107, p. 74. * —Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 103, p. 72. 
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Yet another prafiito in the Wadi Hammiamit (Urk., tr, 941) records an expedition that 
bad amongits members the ‘Treasurers of the God, Ikhi and Thu, and included the jyq_©} | 
‘Dignitary? concerned with the papyrus-roll, Khu, the officer whose duty it was to keep 
the records of the expedition. This Khui may well be the same person who afterwards 
bore the title of Treasurer of the God, and was accompanied by the Direetor of the Kiosk, 
Khnembhotpe, on his travels to foreign countries. 

i Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 61, p. 58. 

* That this title does not imply elevated rank is obvious from a consideration of the officials who bore 
it: see infer alia, Davies, Piahieiep, u, Pla. xxv, xxx; Gunn, Ann. Serv. 25, 251. Couyat-Montet, op. ctt., 58, 
errs in giving © in place of @ in the personal name, 
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PYGMIES AND DWARFS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


Tae Pharaohs of Egypt and their nobles, from the earliest times, delighted to have in their 
households dwarfs and other mis-shapen human beings. This peculiar taste has had a very 
wide distribution both in space and time, and it has survived in many places until recent 
years. To this fancy we owe the existence of a number of pictures, statues, and drawings 
in the monumental records of Egypt. Many of these representations supply pathological 
features of great interest, all of which have a bearing upon the history of medicine. 

It is curious that in the works of many modern writers pygmies and dwarfs should be 
spoken of almost as if they were synonymous terms, The ancient Egyptians themselves 
distinguished between pygmies, ic. the normally small races of men from the interior of 
Afries, and dwarfs, which were pathological cases drawn from their own population. 





Pygmies 

In the tomb of Khewefhar (* Harkhuf*) at Aswiin there is an interesting inscription which 
refera to pygmies. Khewefhir made four journeys to Southern Nubia, whence he travelled 
westward. Three of these journeys were made in the reign of Merneré and the fourth mm 
that of Pepy II, both kings of the Sixth Dynasty. Whilst on his last journey he wrote to 
the king reporting that he had secured a pygmy, and the king's reply to that letter 1s copied 
on the walls of his tomb. The oriinal letter seems to have spoken of the pygmy as a wild 
and fierce creature continually seeking to escape, for the king's reply gives explicit directions 
to his official from this point of view. Reference may also have been made to a pygmy 
brought to Egypt by one Werdjededba’ in the reign of the Pharaoh Isesi. These references 
can be inferred from the king's letter, which opens with an acknowledgement of his mimster’s 
vommunication, and proceeds as follows:" 

‘Come northward to the Residence immediately. Leave (everything 1) and bring this pygmy 
with thee, which thou hast brought living, prosperous, and healthy from the land of the Akhtiu,* 
for the dances of the god, to rejoice and gladden the heart of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Neferkeré*, may he live for ever. When he (the pygmy) goes down with thee to the vessel, appoint 
trusty people, who shall be about him on each side of the vessel ; take care lest he fall into the water. 
When he sleeps at night, appoint again trusty people who shall sleep about him m his tent: inspect 
ten times a night. My majesty desires to see this pygmy more than the produce of Sinai and of 
Pwenet. If thou arrivest at the Residence, this pygmy being with thee alive, prosperous, and healthy, 
My Majesty will do for thee a greater thing than that which was done for the Treasurer of the God 
Werdjededba’ in the time of Isesi, in accordance with the heart's desire of My Majesty to see this 
pygmy. 

The late Professor Breasted, in his translation, Anc. Rec., 1, § 353, used throughout the 
word ‘dwarf’, ‘The Egyptian word is dng, = ac Py} ,* which means” pygmy ', the word for 
‘dwarf’ being nmi,* (>, as we shall presently see. In commenting upon the foregoing 

1 Urk., 1, 120-31. | 

* An unknown southern people. The old translation ‘spirits’ is impossible, Wi 

* In Pyr. it is written dmg. In MK, written —— ==, nmw. 
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inscription,’ Breasted evidently confused pygmies and dwarfs, for he says that Khewefhar 
‘returned bringing a rich pack train and a dwarf from one of the pygmy tribes of inner 
Africa, These uncouth, bandy-legged creatures were highly prized by the noble class in 
Egypt: they were not unlike the merry genius Bes in appearance, and they executed dances 
in which the Egyptians took the greatest delight." He refers to two illustrations (his Figs. 
41, 75), both of which represent not pygmies, but achondroplastic dwarfs. The late Sir 
Gaston Maspero, in an illaminating commentary on the inscription of Khewefhar, calla 
attention to the reference in the Pyr. Texts (§ 1189) to the deng ‘who dances the dance of the 
god’, but both here and elsewhere in his writings he appears to harbour the same confusion 
between pygmies and dwarfs. T know of no Egyptian representations of dancmg pyzmies, 
but there is in the Cairo Museum a bronze statuette of a pygmy. ‘This figurine has been made 
deliberately grotesque, but there can be no doubt that an African pygmy is intended, The 
artist has exaggerated the protrusion of the belly and the enlargement of the navel; these 
throw into contrast the lean ribs and prominent clavieles. His grotesque fancy has led him 
to fashion the nose crooked and the mouth awry, but the negroid characters are strongly 
marked.* In the great temple of Bubastis a bas-relief represents three figures which I 
beheve to be pygmies.* They are clearly not achondroplastic dwarfs, and although of short 
stature—the tops of their heads just reach the level of the shoulders of the Egyptians 
represented in the same scene—they have well-proportioned bodies without pathological 
deformity, and a sight tendency to steatopygia is indicated. In his remarks on this scene 
the late Professor Naville confuses pygmies and dwarfs as other writers have done.* 


Dwarfs 

The Egyptian dwarfs are all, without exception, cases of the pathologiesl condition 
known as achondroplasia, and we have evidence of these achondroplastic dwarfs in Eeypt in 
predynastic times and throughout the historic period from the First to the Thirtieth 
Dynasties, Skeletons of two such dwarfs, and the humerus of a third.® were found in the 
royal tombs at Abydos.? In the same place were also found two stelae, on each of which 
the crude but convineing outline of a dwarf is carved.2 At A wdhien dlace: Mis sintations 8 
dwarf dating from the Pitth Dynasty was found, and this is now in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. Another skeleton of protodynastic age was found on the site 
of the ancient Hieraconpolis,"“and yet another, dating from the Sixth Dynasty, waa found by 
Garstang at Beni Hasan.” Many years ago, Mariette discovered at Sakkirah the tomb of 
the dwarf Khnemhotpe, and in it was found the statue, now in the Cairo Muzeum, which is 
one of the most fnmous pieces of Old-Kingdom sculpture, and photographs of which have 
been reproduced in countless books, both Egyptological™ and other. From another sath ct 
the son of Petekhons, of the Thirtieth Dynasty, on the lid of which is sculptored a fall- 
length profile of his nude figure." Early in 1927, the tomb of another dwarf, Seneb, of the 


t Hist., 139-40, * Etudes de Myth., 1, 420, 

* G. Darcasy, Ane, Serr, 4, 124 and Pl, * E. Naville, Festiea! Hail, PL. xx, 5. 

* Op. cal., 31. * Petrie, Royal T'ombs, 1, 13. 

7 Op, cil., 1, 24. * On, cit., 1, Pl. 35. 

* Quibell and Green, Hiernkonpolis, o, 20. ” Garstang, Hurial Customs (1907), 41. 


“ £4, Borchardt, Statuen w. Statwetien .. . (COG), 1, Pl. 32, No. 144, 
* See Quibell and Hayter, Archaic Mastabas ( Fxcovations at Saggara, v1), Pl. xxxv. For the texta and 


full desoription of the sarcophagus see Maspero, Sdreophages dex époques peranne ef ploldmaigque (OCG), 
73, with Pls. vi-vin. 


Sixth Dynasty, was brought to light in the necropolis of Gizah.! In addition to these actual 
bones and definite historic records of dwarfs, there exists a larce nomber of representations 
of achondroplastic dwarfs in the wall-paintings of tombs in various sites, as well as drawings 
of them on papyrus, and a series of figurines and statues.* 

Dwaris in Egypt fulfilled various offices and duties, sometimes of an important kind, 
but I know of no evidence whatever that they were engaged in performing sacred dances 
as the dng, or pygmnies, were. They are frequently represented incharge of jewellery (Exx. 1, 
6, 18),? or of pet animals (3, 4, 21), or in personal attendance about their masters (5,7, 8,9, 
10). These dwarfs are generally of the male sex, females being much rarer, although in 
modern times achondroplasia occurs more frequently among women than among men. 
The dwarf in Ex. 2 stands on the prow of a boat and brandishes a sling + the female figure 
in Ex. 13 carries an object that seems to be a coffer, and walks behind a procession of 
musicians ; the dwarf in Ex. 5 holds a mirror, whilst that in the figurine, Ex. 22, carries on 
his shoulders, St. Christopher-lke, the god Best In Petrie’s Medum, Pl. 24, there is a pic- 
ture of a child who has been spoken of as a dwarf,® because he is in charge of tame monkeys, 
a function frequently performed by dwaris (cf. 3): his proportions are, however, those of a 
normal child, although the artist has deliberately emphasized his small stature in order to 
strike a contrast with the relatively large size of the monkeys. ‘The dwarfs Khnemhotpe, 
Seneb, and Djeho, referred to above, must have been persons of considerable importance* 
to have been able to afford, the two former costly tombs, and the latter a massive granite 
sarcophagus, Khnembotpe bore the title of Keeper of the Royal Wardrobe, and Djeho bears 
a number of high titles. The important positions occupied by dwarfs in ancient Egypt is 
further indicated by the fact that the skeletons referred to above were found in the royal 
necropolis. 

Generally speaking, these achondroplastic dwarfs are depicted by the Egyptians with 
considerable fidelity to nature. The body is muscular and thickset, the limbs short, the 
genitalia infantile, and the head large.’ In some cases there is a more or less marked degree 
of lordosis (1, 18, 27), but generally the spine approximates to the form of that of a normal 
man. In most of the drawings the heads of the dwarfs reach to the waist-level of the normal 
men in the same seenes. In some instances, however, the artist has resorted to a playful 
trick of wilful exaggeration, evidently designed to produce a stinking effect. Thus in 
Hixx. 3, 4, 21 the dwarfs are drawn on a smaller scale in relation to the animals they are 

* Junker, Vorlaujiger Bericht in Anseiyer d. Abad. d. Wiss, in Wien, philos,-hist. Klasse, Jahrg. 1027, 
100 if. 

* 1, Deshasheh, Pl.13;2, Op, cit., Pl. 5; 3, Sheikh Said, Pl. 4; 4, Op. cit., PL 6; 5, Deir ef Gebrancs, 1, 
PL. 17:6, Op. ct., Pl. 13:7, Rock Tombs of El Amara, o, Fl. 6;8, Op. cit, Pi. 8; 9, Beni Hasan, mn, Pl. 32: 
10, Op. cit., Pl. 16; 11, Royo! Tombs, 1, Fl. 35; 12, Petrie, Amulets, Fl, 32; 13, Petrie, Athribiz, Pl. 1; 14, 
Royal Tombs, 1, Pl.28;15, Abydos, 1, Pl. 4, fiz. 11:46, Quibell, Hierelympolia, 1, Pl. 18, fig. 19; 17, Balabish, 
Pi. 20; 18, Tomb of Piahhetep (Paget and Pirie), Pl. 25; 19, Leps., Dkm., 1, 36¢;20, Garstang, Burial Cus: 
toms, Fig. 230, p. 325; 21, Bissing, (femnikai, 1, Pl. 23; 22, Macgregor Safe Cotalogue (Sotheby's, 1922), 
Pl. 25, lot 1310; 23, Op. cit., Pl. 24; 24, Murray, Hist. Studies (1911), p.40;25, Papyrus of Ani, Pl. 11: 26, 
Papyrus of Queen Henltowe (Cairo): Mariette, Pop. de Boulag, ut, No. 23; 27, Lepsius, Todtentuch, vig. to 
$1h4— Gunn, Rec. trav. 39, 102. (The foregoing memoirs, when no author's name is quoted, are EES 
Exeavation Memoira and Arch. Survey.) 

® These numbers refer to the references in footnote 2 above. 

* Cf. JEA 15, 1; 16, 143. 

* Eg. by Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 299. 

* Seneb was a Prophet of Cheops and Bato, and bore a number of other titles, some of which refer to him 
8a director of claasea of dwarfs; see Jonker, op. cit., 106 if. 

? Gf. P. J. Poynton, System of Medicine, ed. Allbutt and Rolleston, 1907, iii, 117 ff. 
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tending than can possibly have existed in nature: for in one ease the standing dwarf is 
very little taller than the squatting monkey,’ in the second the top of the dwarfs head 
docs not reach to the greyhound’s chin, and in the third the dwarf is searcely taller than the 
greyhound and monkey he holds in leash. As already mentioned, most of the Egyptian 
dwarfs are miles, but considerable development of the breasts is usually indicated. A pair 
of dwarfs, one male, the other female, habitually accompany one of the princesses in the 
acenes portrayed in the tombs at El-'Amarnah. They have mock-grandiloquent names and 
titles : the male is Paré (‘the Sun") and tho female Erenheh (‘forever’), and they are called 
‘the vizier’ and ‘the queen’ respectively. In addition to the usual signs of achondroplasia, 
they have deformities of the feet, and in the case of the male, of the head also.* 

The shape of the head varies considerably. It is well known that achondroplastic 
infants are liable to malformation of the head during parturition, owing to its relatively 
large size. In some cases, the skull appears quite normal in contour, but in others it is 
dolichoeephalic, or otherwise deformed, sometimes to 4 very marked degree (3, 8, 14, 25, 
26). In such eases the occipital region is sometimes rounded in form (7, 25), and sometimes 
square and angular (8, 26). Deformity of the skull is probably deliberately exaggerated, 
but it is not wise to place much reliance on this feature, for Exx. 7, 8, both of which repre- 
sent the same individual, reveal two different cranial contours. The head of Djeho 1s in 
contrast with all the others, for the brow is high, the top of the head elevated and domed, 
and its form suggests that which sometimes results from malposition during parturition, te. 
through occipitoposterior presentation. 

The legs are often bandy, and this is a common feature of achondroplasia (9, 10, 14). 
The form of the dwarf at Beni Hasan (9) suggests rickets, but the square muscular build 
and short arms make it more probable that ordinary achondroplasia is intended, and that 
the bowing of the legs is exaggerated, an inference which is confirmed by the word nmw 
(— =) ‘dwarf’, written above the figure. 

Achondroplastic dwarfs must have had magical significance, and for this reason figurines 
and amulets were formed in their shape from the earliest times (12, 16, 20, 22, 23). Ina 
magical papyrus at Leiden there is a spell to facilitate birth, called “The Spell of the Dwarf’. 
At the end of the ineantation is the rubric: ‘Say the words four times over a dwarf of clay 
placed upon the vertex of the woman who is giving birth."* In another macical papyrus 
there is a epell in which a dwarf is invoked: ‘O thou dwarf of heaven! O thou dwarf of 
heaven! Thou dwarf whose face is big, whose back is long and whose legs are short."* The 
pieture accompanying the 164th spell of the Book of the Dead represents the body of an 
achondroplastic dwarf with « Janus-head—the face looking forwards is that of a faleon, 
and that looking backwards is human. The arm is raised in the attitude of the god Min. In 
the remarkable series of pictures of divinities seated in shrines which accompanies the 147th 
spell of the Book of the Dead, one 1s the seated figure of an achondroplastic dwarf (e.g. 
P. Ani, Pl. x3), and a similar figure sometimes occurs in funerary papyri of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty (26). The last three examples, although mythological subjects, are clearly based 
upon human models, with the exaggeration needed to produce a terrifying appearance, for 
they are all denizens of the underworld. 





* Tt is a Cercopithecus monkey, which in the attitude depicted could scarcely have exceeded a height 
of 18 inches. | 

* "These dwarfs occur many times in the tomb-scenes: of Panehasy (Hock Tombs of El Amarna, O, 
Pls. 5, 8}; of May (op. cit., v, Pl. 3); of Ay (op. cit., v1, Pls. 17, 26, 25). 

| P. Leiden, 1. 48, 12, 2-6. 

4 P, Mag. Harris, 8. 9-10; Gunn, Fee. frov, 30, 102, 
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Another indication of the respect in which dwarfs were held in Egypt is provided by a 
sentence of the Teaching of Amenemépe, in which the sage says: * Laugh not at a blind man, 
nor tease a dwarf.'? Finally,itmay be mentioned that the personal name P-nmi,‘the Dwarf’, 
occurs frequently m an Eighteenth-Dynasty account-papyrus in the British Museum.* 

Tam indebted to Professor Gunn for a revised translation of the text in the tomb of 
Khewefhir and for some valuable references. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

In stating above that I knew of no records of dwarfs performing sacred dances, I had 
overlooked the passages quoted by Gardiner, Notes on... Sinuhe, 70 (to Sinuhe B, 194-5). 
In the first of these (Mariette, Mon. Div., 61) reference is definitely made to daneimg (fbb) 
at the door of a tomb, performed by dwarfs (nmiw). The second instance (Ptolemaic) is 
similarly worded, but ‘dwarf’ is here not spelt out, being written simply with the word- 
sign 6 which might as well stand for dng as for nmi. It is well known that amongst the 
funerary ceremonies a dance was performed by men wearing a peculiar head-dress, the 
mw as they were called, and it seems probable that in the first-mentioned text (N.-K.) 
the scribe confused the writingof =} 4 mww with — —§! mm, the usual M.-K, writing, 
whieh he transcribed into the current: spelling —{ ‘5. 6|. Concerning this possible confusion 
of words, see Gardiner’s note, foc, cit., and as to the miow-dancers, see Davyies-Gardiner, 
Tomb of Amenemhé, 51, n. 3. 

It is hardly likely that the ‘dance of the god’, in which the king took so keen.an interest, 
should refer to one of the routine funerary ceremonies which were performed for private 
individuals. The true pygmy-dance is much more likely to have been a temple-ritual. 
There are many painted or sculptured scenes representing the miw-dancers in tombs of 
all periods, but there is not a single instance, so far as I am aware, of a picture of the “dance 
of the god', which must have been a very rare occurrence—only performed, im fact, upon 
the infrequent oceasions when a pygmy could be procured to do it. 


1 P. BM. 10474, 24. 9 (of. JEA 12, 221). 
2 PP. BM. 10056, recto 5, 3 and often (Glanville, ZA8 68, 34). 
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THE STELA OF THE SCULPTOR SIREC 
AT OXFORD 
By A. N. DARIN 


THe stela to be discussed in the following pages now stands in a prominent position in the 
Egyptian room at the west end of the Ashmolean Museum (ground-floor).' lt was discovered 
during Professor Garstang’s excavations near Er-Rekiknah in 1901-2,* and published with 
brief comments and a partial translation by Professor Newberry in Tombs of the Third 
Egqyphan Dynasty, Appendix A, p. 66 (photographs of front and back, Pl. 33).3 

Viewed from the front (PI. xii), this stela seems only to need to have its edges trimmed 
off to be a regular example of the round-topped Twelfth-Dynasty type.* But the backis vary 
unusual, showmg a figure of the owner in high relief on a sunken panel, not cantred, but 
noticeably to the right of the vertical axis, surrounded on three sides by inscriptions. The 
rest of the back (about four-fifths of the whole space) is left quite rough.® 

The stela is of limestone, and its dimensions are: height from present base, 0-813 m. 
(32 in.); maximum width, 0-515 m. (201 in.); thickness varying from 0-12 to 0-16 m.; 
smoothed portion at back, 0-31%0-26 m.; the sunken panel is 0-22 0-14 m. and is cut 
back to a depth of from 0-020 to 0-025 m, The front is very well preserved, except for the 
breaks at the bottom and a patch to the left of the centre in the second register, where the 
figures and hieroglyphs have been damaged by rubbing. On the back, the main figure has 
been damaged, and it seems that an incised figure of a man in the posture of adoration has 
been saretchead owt below the right vertical column of inscription. 

The style and workmanship of the front of the stela aro very good: the figures (all in 
sunk relief) are well drawn and the detail of wigs, ete., has been put in very thoroughly 
(though no doubt it was, as so often, obscured by paint, of which perhaps a few traces 
remain); the composition of the scenes is pleasing except in the lowest register of all, where, 
as frequently happens, a rather too numerous collection of miscellaneous people has been 
crammed into a small apace, The hieroglyphs are for the most part well made, though often 
reversed or awkwardly arranged. 

* T wish to thank Mr. D. B. Harden of the Museum, who kindly gave me permission to study this atela 
for publication. Its number ia KE. 3021. 

* Actually in remains of houses of the Roman period at Bét Diwtd Sahl, 16 km. north of Abydos, sce 
Garstang, op. cil., 12. 

* Since these photographs were taken the lower parts of three names in the lowest register have broken 
away. ‘The stela is now ect rather too low in its base, so that the bottom framing-line ia out of sight near 
the right-hand end. * 

* “Round-topped” stelae with the corners cut back a little and then left square are not unknown, ¢.g. even 
on the very fine Leyden stela V 3 the top corners have been only half-heartedly chamfered off, 

* In view of the general appearance of the back (which can be scen in Garstang’s original publication, 
Pi. 33) it seems hardly likely that the whole of it was exposed when the stela was sect wp. Along the top rm 
three or four saw-cuta, which suggest that the owner may have tried to separate the two faces—though 
this would have left two very thin alabs. Perhaps the likeliest explanation is that the stela waa let into the 
thickness of a wall in such a way that the whole of the front was visible on one side while only the inscribed 


pane! of the back showed through a hole on the other side. In such a case there might be no need to trim 
the edges or smooth down the rest of the back. 
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On the back there is scarcely any interior detail in figures or hieroglyphs, and the latter 
are much Jess carefully disposed and cut. 

There does not seem to be any evidence pointing to a precise date, but I have found 
nothing to contradict Garstang’s ascription to the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The principal person,’ in whose honour the stela was carved, is a sculptor named Siré:* 
he appears on the left of the first register, and again he is the figure in relief on the back 
panel. Most of the other people represented are relatives or fellow craftsmen. Tho fact that 
Sirét himself is said to ‘cause to live’ the names of several of these relatives makes it quite 
clear that he had the stela made during his own lifetime. Sirét’s family would seem to have 
been particularly attached to the god Khentekhtay, if one may judge from the numerous 
names having that god’s name as one element, though it must be admitted that names so 
formed are very frequent in the Middle Kingdom. 


Tue Isscnirrioxs AnD Scenss® 
A. Front 
The firat five lines, which fill the lnnette, read as follows: Adoration to Khentamentiu 
in. the great procession,* when the god is ferried across to Peker,® and seeing the beauty of 
Wepiwawet in the first procession in Shen-Hor,* by the sculptor Sire," by the seulplor Djehuti ®by 
his jather Khentekhtayemhét, (by) his brother the sculptor Sebekhatpe, 10 by Sire," iny Ekhtay,™ 


1 Or persons, for, as suggested below, p. 196, there may have been two sculptors named Sire, 

2 "Son of Ret’, a not uncommon name, though a rather surprising one, being one of the most important 
titles of the king. (All the names found on this stela are given in Ranke, Die dg. Personennamen, except 
where the contrary is atated,) 

* T wish here to thank my teacher, Professor Gunn, who first suggested to me that I should work on 
this stela, for his kindness in helping me with some points in relation to the proper names, 

“In the ‘mysteries’ at Abydos, see Schafer, (nters,, rv, 68. 

® The site of the tomb of Osiris, deriving its name from that of a legendary tree, see Schiifer, ZAS 41, 
LOT ff. Wh., 1, 661 (6) does not show this writing without the final consonant as a Middle-Kingdom one. 

* “The ... of Horus’, elsewhere more often written with honorific inversion, seems to have been, like 
Peker, of special significance in the Osiris-legend at Abydos. Gauthier, Dict. géog., 56, 139, quoting only 
the examples from Petrie, Athriiae, PL 19, suggests that it may be a name for the necropolis of Athribis, 
But in other examples (¢.g. Louvre C. 3, |. 14; Munich Glyptothek 40, |. 14, in Dyroff-Partner, Acy. Grab w. 
Denkateine aus sidd. Sammlungen, 0, Fl. 2, No. 3 = Sethe, Lesest., 74, 11, where given as Glyptothek 27 ; 
Hierogl. Texts BM, 1, Pls. 5, 0) it occurs in what must be, as Wh., 1v, 497 (3) takes it, the nume of o featival 
or ceremony at or near Abydos (Moy he hear the rejoicing at Ren-Trwt, and the Hake festirity on the night of 
sleeping the aleep (adryt) of Shen-Hor). On our stela, aa in the practically identical phrase on Cairo 20516 c, 
it is the place of the ‘first procession’ in the Osirian ‘mysteries’ in which, as described by Ikhernofret, the 
god Wepwawet goes to aid his father Osiris. It is thus natural that Wepwawet should be =p K ny in 
the Athribis cxamples. Was the adryt a commemoration of a bivoune after the battle with Osiris’s enemies ? 

T "This third line offera an interesting example of epecialized od hoc determinatives, as found fairly often 
in the O.K. Here, aa ‘adoring’ is in question, we get men in the recognized posture of adoration, instead 
of the regular ‘seated man". 

* Named after the god Thoth. 

"*Khentekhtay is to the fore’; the unusual writing =i of the element -Aty of the god's name is, os 
Prof. Gunn has pointed out to me, evidence that the element is a niebe-form from fi “belly”. C7. the earliest 
known writing of the simple name Hty _ ~ 44 in Urk., 1, 152, 7 (although here in the O.K. the presence of 
the two reeds is anusual in 4 wiahe- form). 

 “Sobk is kindly.’ 
" Presumably not a repetition of the chief person. 
8 “The paunchy ( 1)’, cf. n. 0 above, and JEA 23, 5, n. 6. 
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Khentekhtayemhét,* Khentelchtayhotpu,* and benthic An offering which the King 
gives flo Osiris, Lord of Busiris,? Chief of the Westerners, the great god, Lord of Abydos, and 
(which the King) gives to Wepwanet, the Power of the two lands," Lord of the Sacred Land, and 
lo Anults who is in front of® the god's shrine; (namely) a funerary offering of bread and beer, 
a thowsand of oxen, a thousand of geese, a thousand of alabaster and clothing for the honowred 
one, the sculptor, Siré, born of Hotpu.® 

Next follow the four main registers. The first register comprises two scenes; the left-hand 
scene shows: The honoured one, “the sculptor Sire, possessor of honour, and his beloved wife? 
sitting together before a table, while food is offered to them by his brother Khentekhtay- 
hotpu * in the right-hand seene sit his brother, the sculptor Sebekhotpe, possessor of honour,* 
and hu wife Sitsenmert; above their offering-table is written: A funerary offering of bread 
and heer, oxen and geese, and the offerer is his brother Senmert.4 

Above the second register runs a line of inscription as follows: An offering which the king 
gives fo Osiris, the great god, Lord of Abydos, that he may give a funerary offering of bread and 
beer io the honoured Djehuti; i v2 his son who causes his name to live, the sculptor Sird, justified. 
On the left of the register itself the three seated figures are his father, the sculptor Djehuti, 
possessor of honowr with his daughter Sitsenmeri and his mother Hotpu, while facing them 
across the table stand Ais son Senmert in the regular attitude for pronouncing the offering 
formula (but perhaps it is not the formula written above, which is ascribed to Siré¢), his son 
Ekhtay, his daughter Sitsenmeri™ and his brother Intef* 

The third - egister closely resembles the second. Its superseription runs: An offering 
which the ling gives to Wepwawet, the Power of the tivo lands, Lord of the Sacred Land, (namelij) 
a funerary offering of bread and beer, a thousand of oxen and geese for the honoured one 
Khentekhtayemhét. It is his son who causes his name to live, the seulptor Sire, The 
three seated figures on the left are his father Khentekhiayemhét, his wife Hotpu and his 
daughter Sitkhentekhtay“ and facing them stands his son Khentekhtayemhét, plucking a fowl, 
and then follow three women, his daughter Sitdjehuti,® his daughter Sekhathor2* and his 
sister Merusi.? 

The fourth register resembles the first, consisting of two scenes, ench showing a seated 

* No doubt the son of the other bearer of thia formidable name. 

* “Khentekhtay is kindly’; of these last two one appears in the first register, the other in the fourth, 
Below, where space allows, the ending -w of the Old Perfective is written. 

* A much abbreviated spelling of dw. 

‘ A not very frequent title of Wepwawet oceurring again below; ¢f. also, ¢.g. Hierogl. Texts BM, v, 5, 
Budge, Lady Meur Collection, Pl. 1X D (Dyn. 18), Leyden V 104 (twice), and Cairo 20025 a, 2, the latter two 
examples having been unnecessarily ascribed to Anubis by their editore. A debased farm — OCCUrSa Of & 
late stela in Mogensen, Sides éy.an Mua, Nat. de Stockholm, p. 71. 

" Hnty here with det, 4, which Wh., m7, 904 doea not show-as found before the N.K. 

* Apparently Aip(t), = ‘food, offerings’ (Wb., 1, 184) aa a proper name, but cf, p, 1M, n. 6, below. 

* ‘Thus the wife ia given no name. 

* Note the unusual writing of -Aty with », 

* Nb imeh, broken but unmistakable. 

" *Danghter of Senmeri," 

" A name difficult to explain, in view of the alternative writing with — {. 

* Who thus cecms to be shown twice in the same scene. 

‘“ “He who brings bis father’; of. Erman, ZAS 30, 147, and the feminine counterpart Tnt-it-s. 

"Daughter of Khentekhtay.’ 

* *Deughter of Thoth." 

™ Named from the cow-goddess who suckled Harua. 

" For mr-wy ay. "How beloved ia she!'? Apparently not found elaowhere, 
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couple receiving food offered by a third person. To take first the left-hand scene, the 
inscription above reads: An offering which the King gives to Wepwawet? that he may give 
a funerary offering of bread and beer, a thousand of oxen and geese to the Ka of the honoured 
Sire, justified? then above the table, Jt is his son's son who causes his name to live, Sire, 
justified. The seated figures are, the honoured Sirét, justified and his wife Sitkhentekhtay, 
who is smelling an unguent; before them stands jis son Khentekhtayhotpu who is saying 
An offering which the King gives, a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of ozen and geese. 
In the right-hand scene the inscription above runs: An offering which the King gives to 
Osiris, Lord of the Thinite Nome, (that he may give) a funerary offering of bread and beer, 
a thousand of oren and geese to the Ka of the honoured Ekitay, and over the table, It 1s has 
daughter's-son who causes his name to live, the sculptor Siré. ‘The seated man ts the honoured 
Ekhtay, justified and the woman who grips his arms co possessorially is his wife, Sitrereru3 
The offerer in front of their table is ‘his daughter Sitpepy," who says: An offering which the 
King gives, a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of oren and geese. 

In the lowest register of all Sirét himself* is shown twice, on two seats facing in opposite 
directions,® between which his parentage on the maternal side is inscribed, ma-n Htp/w). 
To the left the offermg formula, winch reads An offering which the king gives to Osiris and 
to all the gods of Abydos,’ (for) the honoured Siré, born of Hotpu, is spoken by his brother 
Intef. Further left stand three figures: first a woman with the mscription his mother, 
Netabdju-Sitwepeawet,® then two men, the sculptor Wanesh," and Swekhathor” To the nght 
of Siré as he sits facing right stand five persons. First a man whose name is broken away, 
who recites the formula, An offering which the king gives, a thousand of oren and geese | for) the 
honoured one, the sculptor Siré, born of Hotpu. Next comes his brother Khentelthtayembét ( 2), 


1 Here the word-sign is written mistakenly before the phonetic signs. 
7 Appearing abnormally before the name. 
_? ‘Daughter of Rereru’, apparently not found elsewhere. Probably a variant or an erroneous spelling 

of Srt-rrw, 

* “Daughter of Pepy.’ 

* Here the writing (e) seems to hesitate between honorific inversion and an order of signs corre- 

‘A quite unusual arrangement, for which I cannot quote any good parallel. Tt is difficult to see why 
he should not have been shown in the usual place of honour at the left-hand extremity of the register, Did 
the artist feel that this register, like the others, ought to have a break in the middle? Thongh, if symmetry 
was the main consideration, we might have expected registers 2 and 3 also to have the seated groups in 
the middle, | 

? Probably not ‘the gods, lords of Abydoa’, as b(t) has no plural det. ; for the clear plural nfuo IVG., 1, 

* ‘She of Abydos, daughter of Wepwawet.’ Probably Ne-sidw is here the first part of a double rum 
(cf. those dischased JEA 23, 2, n. 1, among which Meketherhab-Yebi‘o is likewise a woman's name) and she 
is Intef's mother but not Sirt’s, ie. either a subordinate wife of Siré's father or one whom he marricad 
before or after Hotpu. So Intef would be Sirét’s half-brother on the father’s side, for which we might have 
expected an-fn it-/, on the analogy of s-f m muvct-{ which occurs in Spiegelberg-Partner, deg. Grab- u. Denk- 
Heine aus siidd, Sammlungen, 1, Pl. 8, extreme right-hand figure in second register. 

' ae usually rendered Wolf’, , | 

10 "This name, ‘Son of Sekhathor’ (see p. 192, 1.16, above), is not in Ranke, but appears among J.J. Clore's 
Noles d'onomastique in Rev. d'égyptol. 3,111. One would have expected to find honorific inversion. 

'! So Garstang, whose photograph, which unfortunately is indistinct at this point, seems to show B® 
but ao placed that there seems to be no room for =? too. Could the last element have been -a}m? This 
hame and the next have been damaged since that photograph waa made, 
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then his sister Sitkhentekhtay,! and finally two men apparently not related to Siré, Senmedu? 
and Yefen ...,7 the end of whose name 1s lost. 
B. Back 

The back of the stela (see Pl. xiii, 1, and Garstang, op. cil., Pl. 33) 1s very unusual in appear- 
anee; in its general arrangement it might be said to show a remote resemblance to a Sixth- 
Dynasty type of false door, but I have not been able to find any reasonably close parallel. 
The workmanehip on the whole is definitely not so good as that of the front. The figure in 
relief, whose head and legs have suffered much damage, is the honoured one, the sculptor 
Sire. Above, on the left, he is represented sitting at a table, and the inscription reads: 
The one who ts in honour! with the Great God, the Lord of Heaven, may he give’ a funerary- 
offering of bread and beer, oxen and geese, alabaster and clothing, to the Ka of the honowred 
one, the sculptor Sire, born of Hepwwet," possessor of honour. 

Below the right-hand vertical column of inscription Siré¢ himself will have appeared 
again, but his figure has been deliberately scratched out. Above are the words Adoration 
to Osiris, the great god, Lord of Abydos, (by) the one who is in honour with the king, the sculptor 
Sirdt, possessor of honour, On the left side bis father stands in the posture of adoration, 
with the inscription Adoration to Wepwawet, Lord of the Sacred Land, by his father Khente- 
khtayemhél, possessor of honour. 








The relationships of the persons depicted are not all clear; as Garstang pointed out, 
Siré seems to have two fathers!? The main difficulty is to know to whom we are to refer 
the sufix -f (‘his’), attached to some of the chief figures in the lower registers; and this 
difficulty is most acute in the cases of the two ‘fathers’, Djehuti and Khentekhtayemhét, 
and the two ‘mothers’, Hotpu at the extreme left of the second register, and the one who 
follows Intef in the bottom register. Everywhere elee there seems to be little reason to 
doubt that ‘his’ refers to the chief figure in the scene in question. In the case of the two 

* So Garstang’s photogmph. 

° “The man of the staff’ (a name not in Ranke), the staff regarded as a divine being (cf. Spiegelberg 
in Rec, Trav, 25, 184 ff.), though not enjoying honorific inversion. The name is slightly damaged at tho 
bottom (and has suffered from the common tendency of Egyptian stone-cutters to make odd signa face 
right ina word which as a whole faces left) but apparently should read ~— R—|*- As Prof. Gunn 
points out to me, this must be the Middle-Egyptian equivalent of the frequent Late-Egyptian name Ns-py- 
maw, ‘He belongs to the staff’, which appears in Gk, as "Eomuqns and in Asayrian as [spimatu (cf. W. Max 
Maller, Z48 31, 127), Similarly we find S-n-Pth = Ne Pts and S-n-Hr — NVe-Hr, though the forms in §-n- 
eeem to be much lees frequent (excepting, of course, 8-n-Wart) than those in Ns-, In the present case docs 
the very full writing of mdw imply that the name is of O.-K. origin? 

* ‘The first three signa are clearly [|“— (probably an abbreviation of fw-f m) and just above the break 
there appears to be the top margin of another sign. There ia very little left, but what remains might be 
interpreted aa the top of t- suggesting inf mct-/,*He belongs to his mother’, or some similar name. 

* The signs are out of order; presumably we are to read jaij=. 
© It is rather surprising to find the offering-formuls after what seems to be a title; was the scribe misled 
by mir %, nb pt into continuing as if Hfp di nae Weir had preceded? 

. joy a. a Strange phonetic writing for = bili perhapa further evidence for the metathesis 
hip > kpt, suggested in Firth-Gumn, Teti Pyr. Cem,, 1, 110, n. 17; although Ranke, op. cit., 200, 12, 
apparently regards this final -t as genuine, and omitted from the other writings, the true reading to be 
Hipet. Cf. also his note, p. xxvii, ty 257, 22, 

* The stelae Cairo 20156 and Hierogl. Texts BM, 0, Fl, 15, acem to be parallel cases: in the latter the chief 
figure seems to have two wives and two fathers, although as one of the fathers is in the unfinished bottom 
left commer he may be an uncorrected mistake. 
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fathers we should naturally take ‘his’ to mean ‘Siré’s', as he has just been mentioned in 
the offering-formula above them, but plainly some reinterpretation is necessary. 

But first we must discover what certain information the stela offers, by considering each 
register in turn. The first register yields the following schema (-----—-- indicating the relation 
of brother to brother, brother to sister, ete. where the parents are not stated, * indicating 
a woman): 

iamiaine danas a one SITE = DF ari = Sitsenmeri* Senmeri 





In the above presumably ‘his brother’ a3 ‘applied to Sebekhotpe wil mean Sirét’s 
brother, to Judge from the third line of the lunette, where the former is again ‘his brother’ 
in a line of people headed by Siré; in that ease whether Senmeri is brother to Siré¢ or 
Sebekhotpe comes to the same thing as far as we ean tell. 


From register 2 wa get: 
? = Hotpu* 


Intef—.. Djehuti T oe 


Sirae Sifsenmeri® Senmeri Ekhtay 


In the third register we meet a different set of people: 
Merusi* —.... Khentekhtayemhét — Hotpu* 


| | | | 
Sire Sitkhentekhtay* Khentekhtayemhét Sitdjehuti® § Sekhathor* 

The fourth register shows two sets of grandparents of a Sirét, with a son offering to the 
paternal grandparents, and a daughter to the maternal. In such a case it seems most 
reasonable to assume that the son is father and the daughter is mother of the Siré¢ m 
question. On that hypothesis we can link up the two scenes of register 4 as follows: 


Sirét — Sitkhentekhtay* Ekhtay = Sitrereru* 
Khentekhtayhotpu T Sitpepy* 


Sire 
This grandson Sirét cannot well be the Sirét for whom the formula in the Innette ts written, 
for the latter's mother is Hotpu, and we cannot tell whether the grandfather Siré is the 
man in register 1, for there the wife is nameless; he might be the Sirét aforementioned of 
the lunette, though, in that case, we might have expected him to be called ‘sculptor’. 
For the two halves of register 5 we can draw up the following schemes: (a) Left-hand half: 
? = Netabdju-Sitwepwawet* ?== Hotpu* 


(b) Right-hand half: 
| *T Hotpu* 


Sitkhentekhtay*.. Suré¢ Khentokhtayemhét(?) 
Ce 
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All that the back of the siela has to tell us is | | 
Khentekhtayemhét T Hepwet (presumably — Hotpu)* 


Birét 
which was almost deducible from the third register. 

When we try to combine the data of the various registers we find that registers 3 and § 
and the back all have Sirét, Hotpu and one of the Khentekhtayemhéts in common, and will 
therefore form the best starting-ground for a general scheme, while registers 1 and 2, whose 
personnel is rather different, are united in another scheme. Register 4 is very difficult to 
fit m, and must be set aside for the moment. Registera 3 and 5 and the back, then, 
yield: 

Merusi*..---Khentekhtayemhét = (1) Hotpu* = (2) Netabdju- 
| (or Hepwet) Sitwepwawet* 


|...) ewes eee | 
sheskasiivoctel Sitdjehuti* Sekhathor* Sitkhentekhtay*——Siré Intef 

We might try to link up the refractory material of register 4 with the above scheme by 
supposing that Siré¢ married his sister Sitkhentekhtay, and that Khentekhtayhotpu was 
their son and the other Siré¢ their grandson, also a seulptor. But there are two serious 
difficulties in the way of this combination: firstly, as mentioned above, we should have 
expected the elder Siré¢ to be called ‘sculptor’, and secondly, if he was really married and 
had a son and grandson, it is surely surprising that no other children of his appear. 

Registers 1 and 2 give the following combination: 

: T Hotpu* 


Intef-Djehnti — 9 
| 


Senmeri----- Sebekhotpe =Sitsenmori* Ekhtay ?* = Siret...Khentekhtayhotpu 

li ts evident at the first glance that this second table is (supposing the same name to refer 
to the same person) quite incompatible with the first. In the one, Sirét is brother, in the 
other, nephew to an Intef; and in one Hotpu is Siré's mother, in the other his grand- 
mother. 

Any attempt to harmonize the apparently discrepant data is hazardous and must be 
recognized to be quite conjectural, but it may be allowable to suggest two possible lines 
towards a solution. 

One method would be to postulate two Siréa (or, more precisely, three, including the 
grandson in register 4, who must be other than the bearers of the same name in registers 1 
to 8). One would be the Siré of our second table, who appears in registers 1 and 2, and is 
son of Djehuti and so apparently grandson of Hotpu, while the second would be son of 
Hotpu (so given in register 5) and so by inference brother, or at least half-brother, of 
Djehuti, though that is not stated, as this supposed second Sirét and Djehuti do not appear 
together anywhere. 

The other method involves another relaxation of our principle that ‘his (brother, etc.)’ 
refers to the chief figure of the register or part of register in question, but otherwise it is 
not unreasonable. It is to suppose that ‘father’ can be used loosely, aa it is in English, to 
mean ‘step-father’; then we need not multiply Siré¢s but can suppose that the one who was 
actually son of Khentekhtayemh?t and Hotpu called himeelf son of Djehuti because Hotpu 
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after the death of Khentekhtayemhét had married Djehuti: then we must take it that she 
is called “his mother’, meaning ‘Siré’s mother’, in register 2 because her relationship to 
Birét was felt to be more important than her relationship to Djehuti. 

Either of these suggested methods would allow us to produce a family tree without any 
great improbabilities, combining onr two previous schemes, but whether either of them 
would reproduce the set of relationships no doubt quite clearly understood by the original 
author of the inseription is a question which must be left quite open. 
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POISONS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By A, LUCAS 


It is commonly stated in books on toxicology that the ancient Ezyptians used prussic acid 
(hydrocyanic acid) as a poison. These statements may all be traced back to the alleged 
translation by Duteil of a passage in ‘an extremely ancient papyrus in the Louvre’, which 
is a8 followa: ‘Ne prononcez pas le nom de TAO, sous la peime du pécher’ (‘Speak not the 
name of [AO’—one of the Hebrew names for God— under the penalty of the peach-tree")! 
Mr. Alan Rowe tells me that this papyrus must be attributed to a Gnostic. 

Commenting on this passage, R, A. Witthaus says* ‘it would be difficult to draw any 
other inference than that the Egyptian priests were acquainted with the preparation of a 
poisonous substance (hydrocyanic acid) from peach leaves or kernels with which those who 
betrayed the secreta of the priesthood were destroyed’. Wynter Blyth is more emphatic 
and states* that ‘The Egyptians knew prussic acid as extracted in a dilute state from certain 
plants, among the chief of which was certainly the peach’, 

Tt may be pointed out, however, that although the peach-tree is grown to a small extent 
in gardens in Egypt, it is not indigenous and was only introduced into the country at a 
comparatively late date, probably from Persia. With reapect to this, Pliny says* that “Tt 

is quite untrue that the peach which grows in Persia is poisonous and produces dreadful 
tortures, or that the kings of that country, from motives of revenge, had it transplanted in 
Egypt....' Newberry found peaches and a large number of peach stones in the material from 
the Graeco-Roman cemetery at Hawara.* 

Many magical texts on papyrus and stone, of the New Kingdom and later, contain spells 
against poison ; in most cases it is clear that the poisoning has resulted from the bite of a snake 
or the sting of a scorpion, and in the others, ¢.g. the magical Papyrus No. 36 of the Vatican,* 
where the nature of the poison is not specified, we have no reason to assume that it was 
artificially produced and was not the result of one of the two natural injuries just mentioned. 

Maspero says’ of an Egyptian mummy of a young man, whom he calls* prince sans nom’ 
that ‘tous ceux qui l'ont vue ont supposé sur le champ que le prince qu'elle représentait 
avait été empoisonné. La contraction du ventre et de lestomac, le mouvement désespéré 
par lequel la téte se rejette en arriére, l'expression de douleur atroce qui est répandue sur la 
face ne peuvent gueres 5 expliquer que par cette hypothése. Les bras et les jambes avaient até 
tordus par la souffrance.’ Even though the * prince’ had died in agony, there 1s, of course, no 
evidence whatever that he had been poisoned ; and again, if poison was the cause of death, 
it may have been from snake-bite. 


+ ¥. Hoefer, Histoire de io chime (1842), 1, 226, [[t has not been possible to trace this quotation. Hoefer, 
loc, oit,, merely says ‘eelon M. Duteil, auteur d'un Dictionnaire des Hidroglyphes, on lit sur un dea papyrus dn 
Louvre ‘ne prononcez pas... .' Nothing of the kind seems to be stated in Duteil’s Dictionnaire. Sir Herbert 
Thompeon kindly informe ns that neither in the single demotic magical papyrus (No. 3229) nor in the three 
Greek magical papyri (latest edn. Preisendanz, (friechische Zouberpapyri, 1, 11) of the Louvre, is there any 
euch statement.—Ed.] * Manual af Taricology (1011), 5. * A. and M. Wynter Blyth, Potaons, 2. 

* Natural History, x¥, 13. * Petrie, Howara, Biche, and Arsinoe, 48, 50, 

* £. Suys, Le Popyrua magique du Vatiern, in Orientalia 3, Nova Series, Fase. 1, 1084. 

* Les Momies royales de Deir el-Bahari, 1 (1889), 549; Pl. ix. 
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‘Herodotus states’ that ‘Psammenitus, son of Amasis’, "plotted evil and got his reward ; 
for he was caught raising a revolt among the Egyptians; and when this came to Cambyzes’ 
ears, Psammenitus drank bulls’ blood and forthwith died’. A footnote by a translator, 
A. D. Godley, states that ‘The blood was supposed to coagulate and choke the drinker’. 

Reisner? found in a tomb at Nag‘ ed-Dér, probably dating from the First Intermediate 
Period, about twenty reed arrows and about the same number of bone arrow-heads, three of 
which had barbed or serrated tips. All the tips were blackened. There were also three cases 
made from reeds for containing arrow-heads co that they might be carned without danger to 
the owner. ‘The form and size of the reed shafts and the bone points leave no possible doubt 
that these were poisoned arrows of a type well known in use among African and South 
American tribes. The blackened tips confirm this conclusion. The blackening was probably 
only colouring matter used by the maker of the arrows in order to mark clearly the tips 
which had been poisoned from those which had not yet been prepared. The material was not 
analysed, but it is doubtful if any trace of the original poison would have been found.’ 

Petrie states" that ‘The arrow points of ivory are common in the earlier part of the 
Ist Dynasty. . . . They are often tipped with red ochre, which has been supposed to be a 
poisoned tip. ..; probably the red colour was put on with the idea of sympathetic magic, in 
order to draw the arrow to the blood of the animal at which it was shot’. 

Mr. W. B, Emery, of the Egyptian Antiquities Department, reeently found, in a Firet- 
Dynasty tomb at Sakkarah, a large number of ivory-tipped arrows, about sixty of which were 
coloured red at the points.’ A few of the latter were submitted to the writer for examination. 
The length of the red-coloured portion varied from about 6 to about 18 mm., with a mean of 
10-75 mm. (0-42). The colour, which was a thin paint, and not a stain, was easily removed 
by means of both water and hydrochloric acid und consisted entirely of red oxide of iron 
(red ochre), and showed no evidence of either organic matter or poison. It is probable, 
therefore, that this colour was merely symbolic. 

Various plants containing poisonous substances grow wild in Egypt at the present day, 
and probably have done so from very early times. The two principal of these are several 
species of Datura, including Datura stramonium (thorn-apple), and several species of Hyo- 
seyamnas, including Hyoseyamus mutieus (Egyptian henbane), both of which contain the 
alkaloids hyoseyamine, hyoscine, and atropine. 

Henbane is mentioned as a medicine in an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (in Greek) of the first 
century 4.D." | 

Another plant containing poison that until recently was cultivated in Egypt, is the opium 
poppy (Papacer sommiferum), from the ripe capsules of which opium is obtained. This opium 
yields several alkaloids, the principal of which is morphine, Although the opium poppy ts 
very common in North Africa, it is not known at what period it was introduced into Egypt. 
Opium, however, was known anciently, and is referred to as a medicine in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus already mentioned, and poppy seeds are named in two papyri of the third century 2.0." 

Another poisonous plant, black hellebore (Rhizoma hellebort nigri), 15 alao mentioned as 
a medicine in the same Oxyrhynehus papyrus. This plant contains two crystalline glucosides, 
both of which are powerful poisons. No mention of this plant growingin Egypt can be traced. 








‘om, 15. 4 (a) Ann. Serv. 5 (1904), 105-0 and Pl. vii (1); (5) private communication, 
+ Royal Tombe, 1, 34-5. ‘W.B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, 14, 40-5. 


‘4 &. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Popyri, vit, No. 1088, p. 113. | cameo. 2 
t Cc. Cc. Edgar, enon Papyri ih the Leinersity of Michigan Collection, 1931, no. 26 (a7 B.C.) and No. 
46 (251 B.0.), 
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THE CURRENCY OF EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMT 
By J. G. MILNE 





Gerors the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, there was nothing that could be 
described as a native coinage in circulation in the country: certain metals, usually gold or 
copper, were traded in exchange both for local and for foreign business, but they were treated 
as commodities and were not given etandards of value: they passed by weight at the market 
price. Silver is more rarely mentioned in the records of business transactions: it was not 
obtained from local sources, und, though a substantial amount must have been imported— 
the inseriptions of Osorkon I show that he had given at least 560,000 pounds of silver, 
mainly manufactured, to the temples in the first four years of his reign—its use seems to 
have been confined to articles of luxury or ornament, It is true that much of this silver came 
from (reek lands in the form of coin, but the reason for this is that to the Greeks a coin was 
virtually an ingot, and an order for silver bullion would most naturally be met by the dis- 
patch of coins to the required weight. The destiny of Greek silver coins in Egypt isclear from 
the condition of the hoards—about a score in number before the Greek conquest—that have 
been recorded ;* they are typically miscellaneous collections from different districts and of 
different standards, sometimes mixed up with serap metal, and often hacked to test their 
composition in such a way as to obseure what was the most essential point in a coin for the 
purposes of a Greek trader, the badge of the issuing authority. It would have been a com- 
plicated affair for an exchange agent or banker to evaluate such a collection in terma of 
specie: treated as bullion, they simply had to be weighed out. In two or three cases their 
destiny is even clearer, as the process of melting and remaking the metal had been started 
before the hoards were concealed, and half-malted coins or lumps from erucibles are mixed 
up with the coins? It may be taken as certain that these coins, so far as the Egyptian 
merchants were concerned, were regarded solely as bullion. It might have been expected 
that, after the Persian conquest of Egypt, the Persian coinage of gold darics and silver sigloi 
would have been made legal enrreney in the country ; but there is no evidence that they were 
so used. Two instances are recorded of the occurrence of darics in hoards,® but these are 
comparatively late, and with the darics there were gold coins of Philip IT of Macedon: while 
there is only one case in which sigloi were found in a hoard,‘ and then in aagociation with a 
mixed lot of Greek silver. Sigloi do not occur casually on Egyptian sites, as practically all 
kinds of currency of later periods do, and it seems fair to conclude that they did not form 
an official part of the media for the transaction of business in Egypt. Herodotus, it may be 
said, regards Aryandes as having struck silver coins when he was satrap of Egypt; but, 
whatever value may be placed on the story, it does not suggest that the coins were meant 
for local use, and we need not suppose that they were. 

An approximation to coimage may be found in some pieces of gold stamped on both faces 
with hieroglyphic signs, the reading of whieh is ‘good Gold’: these are of adjusted weight, 
and might be regarded as belonging to the same class os the early Greek coins of pale gold 

' The hoards of Greek coins have been collected and indexed by 8. P. Noe, Hibliography of Greek Coin- 
hoards (2nd edn., New York, 1937). * £.g. Noe, 143 (Benha el-Asl) and 144 (Beni Hasan), 

* Noe, 322 and 420. “ Noe, 888. * Herodotus iv, 166. 


or silver, but for the fact that they bear no sort of clue to the authority under which they 
were issued, and so lack the guarantee which waa indispensable to the Greek idea of a coin. 
Obviously under these circumstances they could not have a face value, and it is most 
probable that they are ingots of gold made up after the convenient Greek pattern in handy 
jumps: a Greek mht have regarded them as staters, but certainly not as nomismata.? 

The only coins which can be definitely accepted as struck in Egypt before the time of 
Alexander belong to the middle of the fourth century, and are copies of Athenian types 
of the preceding century. In all probability these were produced to be used for the pay of 
Greek mercenaries, who were employed by the native rebels against the Persian rule, and 
would naturally want to be paid in Greek money: an Athenian general, Chabrias, had been 
sent over, and might have taken with him some old dies from the Athenian mint as part of 
his equipment. ‘Two specimens of such Athenian totradrachm dies have been found in Egypt, 
in ong case associated with a quantity of old coins-? and another hoard was composed of 
defaced Phoenician coins, serap silver, and melted metal, together with new Athenian coins 
of these old types, presumably just produced on the spot But these copies of Greek coins 
would only have a currency value to the mercenaries, and the types would have carried no 
meaning outside the eamps of the insurgent party. The same may be said of a solitary gold 
com, showing like them Athenian types, though not from regular Athenian dies, which has 
the name of Tachos, the leader of the rebellion: dies for gold would not be procurable from 
Athens, so he had some made with the familiar typos for his mercenaries. 

When Alexander conquered Egypt, therefore, it is fairly certain that the mass of the 
inhabitants hod no acquaintance with coimage in the Greek sense—the idea that a plece of 
metal could have a definite purchasing power assigned to it, apart from its metal content 
and the local market prices, was quite outside their experience. Moreover, the system of 
comnage to which they were introduced was complicated by the fact that it wasona bimetallic 
basis, and the ratio of metal values in Egypt had never been the same as in Europe. Egypt, 
like all the rest of the Empire of Alexander, was to be Hellenized, and the Hellenic ideal of 
a universal Empire postulated a common currency of one standard for all provinces. Alex- 
ander had adopted the Athenian standard, which waa based on silver, with cold at a fixed 
ratio of 10:1, and bronze as a subsidiary token currency; but under the native kings the 
ratio of gold to silver had been only 2:1. It may be doubted whether the Alexandrine system 
would ever have taken root in Egypt, even if the Empire had held together. 

In the first instance « mint was set up in Eeypt, presumably at Alexandria, and there was 
an issue of tetradrachms of the normal Alexandrine types:* it is not certain whether any 
lower denominations were struck at the same time. These tetradrachms were not of course 
intended for purely local cireulation: they would be current throughout the Empire, and 
equally the issues of other mints would be current in Egypt. So they are found in hoards 
outside the country, and a large proportion of the Alexandrine tetradrachms that have come 
from Egypt are of external mints. The Eeyptian would not need to trouble about the mint- 
marks on the coins: they would all be classed together as silver of Alexander, and the apy vipa 
‘AAeEavopetov mentioned in an Elephantine papyrus of 811-10 n.c.? would doubtless be of this 
kind. But a change began to be manifest, even before the death of the boy Alexander put 
an end to all pretence of unity in the provinces: the silver was still struck in the name of 
Alexander, though with new types—on the obverse a head of Alexander the Great in an 


* G.F. Hill in Num, Chron, 1026, 132. 

* J. .N. Svoronos in Corolla Numiasmatica, 285: G. F. Hill in Num. Chron., 1922 14. 

1 JEA 19, 119. 4G. F. Hill in Num. Chron., 1926, 130. * JEA li, 150. 
*" E. T. Newell, Alexander hoards: Demankur (New York, 123), 144-7. * P, Eleph., 1. 
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elephant-skin cap, on the reverse a figure of Athene—and the tetradrachms were kept on 
the Alexandrine standard ; but the smaller coins, the drachmas and half-drachmas, were of 
reduced weight, approximating to the Asiatic standard commonly known as Rhodian." The 
reason for this change was doubtless that the larger coms would be required as much for 
external trade as for internal, while the smaller were for local circulation: so the tetradrachms 
conformed to the standard of the Empire, but the drachmas could conveniently be assimi- 
lated to Egyptian values of metal. 

It is not clear at what date precizely the next change was made in the standard of the 
silver: it may have been after the death of Alexander IV, or when Ptolemy took the title of 
king in $06, or at some intermediate date, The issue of tetradrachme with the name of 
Alexander and the types deseribed above continued, but the weit was reduced to the 
Phoenician standard* This meant that the Alexandrine ideal of a common standard for 
the Greek world had been definitely abandoned: there was no longer a single authority for the 
determination of the circulating value of coins, and each of the Successors could fix it as he 
wished. For the purposes of external trade which involved payments in silver Phoenicia was 
far the most important part of the dominions of Ptolemy: Egypt imported silver, but did 
not export it; but the Phoenician merchants would require a supply of silver staters, and 
therefore Ptolemy adjusted his comage to thar valuation. As will be seen, it was this prin- 
ciple which gov erned the standard of the Ptolemaic silver for the next century. 

This drop in the weight of the silver stater was accompanied by a corresponding drop in 
the gold: hitherto gold staters and double statera of the Alexandrine standard had been 
coined in Eeypt, the stater being approximately of the weight of two Alexandrine drachmas: 
and Ptolemy reduced his stater to the weight of two ‘Phoenician’ drachmas. But the change 
in the silver standard had been due in part at any rate to the higher value of silver as against 
gold in Egypt, and for internal purposes it was a mistake to bring down the gold to corre- 
spond with the silver. So the next issue of gold was of a different character: the weight of the 
unit was approximately that of the double stater of Alexander, which would pass outside 
Egypt on the basis of a weight equivalent to four drachmas, while it was approximately five 
times the weight of the Egyptian silver drachma: as all Greek gold coinage at this period 
seems to have been intended to serve merely as an expression of silver for convenience in 
paying large sums, weight against weight at the local ratio of values, it was obviously desir- 
uble to secure the acceptance of a coin by making it of a weight that could be related to 
alternative standards used in the areas to which it was likely to be sent. This principle 
governed the issues of gold in Egypt till the middle of the reign of Philadelphus. 

There is very little evidence of the use of bronze coins in Egypt during the earlier years 
of Greek rule; it may be surmised that the classes of the population who would have had 
most occasion to use it, the peasantry and artisans, had not become familiar with the new 
idea of comage, and so low values were not issued in any quantity. The first plentiful bronze 
issues were after the assumption of the royal title by Ptolemy in 406: these are of the ordinary 
Greek module, with nothing much more than an inch in diameter, and probably served as 
tokens for fractions of the drachma: there is no sure basis on which to estimate their de- 
nominations, but if a comparison with Syrian coinage can be accepted, the chief denomination 
may have been a half-drachma. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and for the first part of that of Philadelphus, the 
official Egyptian currency continued on this basis, which was practically that of Alexander 

* J..N, Svoronos, +a voplowara ritr [Trodeunian, ii, pp. 7 i., serien iv. 2, (The head of Alexander had appeared 
with the old reverse types earlier, but no change in weight is sasociated with this.) 
* Svoronos, pp. 18 #f., crowp 1, series i. 
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with a reduced silver unit. But it is noticeable that a substantial proportion of the silver 
tetradrachms of this period are punch-marked or scratched with signs, which is evidence 
that they were not accepted in trade at the value put on them by the issuing authority, Such 
marking is found on several series of Greek coins, and in every case it can be shown to 
be due to the original guarantee of value having ceased to be effective: for instance, the coins 
of Aegina were freely punch-marked after the reduction of Aegina by Athens, and so were 
the Persian sigloi after the fall of the Persian Empire.) It would appear that the Egyptian 
merchants took the Ptolemaic silver, not at its nominal value, but as bullion, which at 
Egyptian rates would be much higher, and marked the coins to signify the fact: it was 
probably illegal, but the government could not have enforced the acceptance of their coins 
at an artificial rate without causing a considerable dislocation of trade, and so acquiesced in 
the practice. 

The situation was however obviously unsatisfactory, especially in view of the possession 
of the greater part of Phoenicia by the Ptolemies: the coinage which was not suited to 
Egyptian requirements was quite suitable for the Phoenicians; and, so far as silver was con- 
cerned, the Phoenician merchants were more important than the Egyptian, for the reasons 
already stated. About 270 the whole system seems to have been revised, and separate treat- 
ment accorded to Phoenicia and to Egypt. There is a plentiful coinage of silver, which 
belongs to the reigne of Philadelphus, Energetes, and Philopator, and consista almost en- 
tirely of tetradrachms: it ia on the Phoenician standard, and the majority of the coins can 
be assigned by their muint-marks to the mints of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais Ake, Joppa, and 
Gaza; these are normally dated by regnal years.* Coins generally similar to these, but with- 
out mint-marks, are also found, and these have been regarded as the issues of the mint of 
Alexandria? But it should be observed that the coins of the mints of Phoenicia have on the 
reverse the legend PTOAEMAIOY ZNTHPOE, not PTOAEMAIOY BAZIAENRE as on the 
earlier coins of Soter and Philadelphus and the later ones of the second and first centuries: 
this distinctive formula may have been adopted for use in these mints from a desire to consult 
the feelings of the Phoenicians: the omission of the title BATIAEQ= would avoid emphasis 
on the foreign overlordship. In the next century a somewhat similar idea may be traced in 
the coinage of the Seleucid kings at their Phoenician mints: this was on the Phoenician 
standard, instead of the Alexandrine which was used at Antioch and other Seleucid mints, 
and so clearly intended for Phoenician trade; and on it the laudatory titles, which were 
inscribed on the Antiochene issues, do not appear. As the coins of the series under considera- 
tion which have no mint-marks bear the same legend as those with the mint-marks of 
Phoenicia, it is fair to assume that, even if they were struck at Alexandria, they were de- 
signed primarily for cirenlation in Phoenicia. So far as Egypt was concerned, they were on 
much the same economic footing as foreign coins, and this renders their treatment, or 
maltreatment, by punching more understandable. 

The most important item in the revision of the system for the purposes of Egyptian local 
circulation was the introduction of an entirely new series of bronze coins,‘ which were evi- 
dently intended to contain an amount of metal bearing some relation to their face values, 
so as to remove them out of the category of mere tokens, The largest of them are of a size 
and weight for which there is no parallel to be found in the issues of Greece or Asia Minor: 
they average about six times the weight of the chief bronze coim of Soter, and if, as ia not 
improbable, they were issued as drachmas, while the earlier com may have been a half- 

1 Num. Chron., 1931, 177. 

* Svoronos, pp. 78 ff., group 8, 1, series ii; 2, ii; 3, ii; 4, 1; 5, i: p. 150, group 7: pp. 197 ff. 

* Svoronos, p. 61, group 2: p. 156, group 4: p. 178, group 2. * Svoronoa, pp. (4 ff., group 3. 
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drachma, the increase in weight was threefold. Such an inereage cannot be explained as a 
raising of the standard: there are a few instances in Greek coinage of the standard of bronze 
being raised, though the reverse process is much more common; but no raising by more than 
about twenty-five per cent. is known. The only possible explanation 1s that the government 
decided to mitiate an independent coinage on a bronze standard, which was not to be subject 
to the fluctuations of prices of silver: in other terms it may be said that they forsook the 
Alexandrine silver standard, and dissociated their coinage from the Greek system. 

The results of this change are evident almost at onee, both in the hoards and in the papyri: 
in the middle of the third century the typical Egyptian hoard consists not of silver tetra- 
drachms, as was the case about $00, but of bronze of the two largest sizes, which may be 
taken to be drachmas and half-drachmas; and payments of substantial sums in bronze 
appear in the papyri. The fact that the Ptolemaic bronze of this period had a real metal 
value also appears from its export in considerable quantities to foreygn countries: the coins 
of this series have been found all round the Mediterranean, and even as far afield as Prnitain, 
and in Italy they were occasionally restruck for the local bronze coinage. Technically it 
would seem that both silver and bronze were legal tender to any amount in Egypt, and no 
adjustment should have been needed as between the two for the reckoning of payments: but 
the fact that silver was undervalued as currency would naturally tend to drive it out of 
circulation: no one would want to give a silver tetradrachm in payment for a debt of that 
amount, if he knew that he could get more than four drachmas for it in the silver market. 

Gold ceased to play animportant part in the Egyptian currency after the reign of Philadel- 
phus: this may have been to some extent due to the exhaustion of the Persian reserve which 
had been thrown on the market by Alexander, and the consequent recovery of gold values, 
which would make if better from an economieal point of view for the kings of Egypt to 
export their gold than to use it for local circulation: but in any case internal trade in Egypt 
would not call for a large supply of coins of high value. The only gold coms struck n Egypt 
after about 270 are differentiated from the regular silver by the choice of obverse types: the 
Egyptian silver tetradrachm from first to last continued to bear the head of Ptolemy boter, 
with only one bref exception,’ resembling in this consistency the great Greek commercial 
coinages ; but the gold of the later kings, and a series of silver double staters, had portraits 
of the reigning king or his queen, alongside of which ran a series with commemorative por- 
traits of Arsinoe [].* The former series ended in the ragn of Epiphanes, the latter went on 
till that of Kuergetes II, These coins of exceptional types and exceptional size were probably 
intended quite as much to serve as medals as to be used for ordinary circulation; and this 
supposition is borne out by the absence of any record of their having been found in hoards. 

Till the end of the third century, then, there was a dual currency in Egypt: the mints 
of Phoenicia continued to issue coin for the Ptolemies so long as they remained in the 
possession of Egypt, the last known coin of the series being dated in year 4 of Epiphanes. 
But that the alver had ceased to be current at its nominal value is shown by an entry in an 
account, probably of the end of the third century, in which a man pays 16 dr. 54 obols for a 
silver stater, which would be either of Alexandrine or Phoenician standard:* in the former 
case the silver drachma was worth a little more than four Egyptian drachmas, in the latter 
somewhat more. This agrees adequately with the rate of exchange known for the first 
century B.c., which gave an Attic drachma or a Roman denarius for a Ptolemaic tetra- 
drachm. So it was natural that for purposes of trading convenience some kind of adjustment 
should be made: in certain cases, mainly official payments where large sums of money were 

1 Sroronos, nos. 1123-4, 1136. * The series begins with Svoronos, p. (4. 

* UPZ, 149, 1.32. 
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likely to be involved, regulations were issued for taking bronze at a discount, to compensate 
for the trouble involved in handling it, in others it was taken at par. But as the bronze was 
exported at a metal value, and the silver was mainly used for foreign trade, the ratio of 
metals had to be related to external values as well as internal; and, though there are no 
definite equations recorded in the third century, the terms of certain documenta suggest that 
the conversion of silver drachmas into bronze and vice versa was becoming a recognized 
practice. 

‘The situation was altered by the loss of the Phoenician possessions of Egypt at the turn 
of the century: there was no longer the need to supply the merchants of Tyre and Sidon 
with silver coinage, but; Cyprus still remained in the hands of the Ptolemies, and did not use 
the heavy Egyptian bronze as its normal currency. So almost simultaneously with the last 
jasues of Ptolemaic coins from a Phoenician mint, there appeared a new series of tetradrachms 
at the Cypriote mints of Paphos, Salamis, and Cittum.* These continue the same types, but 
go back totheold legend of PTOAEMAIOY BAZIAENE, which suggests that they were struck 
with a view to circulation in Egypt rather than in the outlying possessions ; and they actually 
did circulate in Egypt much more freely than the Phoenician issues, occurring in considerable 
numbers in hoards as well as sporadically. It is noticeable that they are not punch-marked 
like their predecessors, which shows that they were taken at their face value in Egyptian 
trade: also, while the weight of the coins was approximately the same as before, they were of 
inferior metal: analysis shows a debasement which steadily increased, till at the end there 
was only about 25 per cent. of silver in them. This can clearly be connected with the local 
valuation of silver at the end of the third century mentioned above: if silver was worth four 
times as much in Egypt asin Greece, the Egyptian drachma should only contain one quarter 
of the silver in the Greek. Of course this meant that the currency of the debased Ptolemaic 
silver was practically confined to Egypt; no one outside would look at it at its face value, 
nor was it attractive as metal. So, while the third-century coins are found in Greece and Asia 
Minor, the second and first-century tetradrachms hardly ever occur there. 

But the debasement of the silver involved a revision of the rates of exchange for the 
bronze; the two had been related to suit the foreign market, and when outside support 
forsook the debased silver tetradrachm, the bronze drachma lost ground in sympathy; and 
its collapse was the more rapid because it had no recognized equivalent in the ordinary 
Greek schemes of currency. Early in the second century the bronze drachma and its frac- 
tions ceased to be struck on the standard introduced under Philadelphus, and a fresh set of 
bronze coins was issued, which must have been regarded as unrelated to the earlier series, 
since they are not found associated with them in hoarda to any extent: large hoards of the 
third-century bronze are common, and likewise of the later, but 1f 1s rare to come upon even 
one or two stray examples of the third-century coins in o hoard of the second century. The 
new model of bronze continued to be struck with little variation in standard till the end of 
the Ptolemaie dynasty; and the valuation put upon the coins can be deduced from the 
denominations which appear on the last issues of the series in the reign. of Cleopatra VI. The 
two common bronze coins of this reign are marked respectively P and M,* which Regling has 
shown to represent $0 and 40 bronze drachmas,‘ and it is the more probable that this valua- 
tion ean be carried back to the beginning of the series, as the sums recorded as paid at this 
period in papyri postulate the existence of some eurrency in which the drachma was of very 
light weicht: it is common to find statements of the payment of many talents in bronze 
money, which would have been an impossible burden in the third-century bronze with its 

+ Bg. P. Mioh., 173. ® ‘The seriea begins with Svoronos, p. 217, group 5, 2. 
* Svoronoa, p. $11, Nos. 1871 and 1872. * 2. f. Niemism., 1001, 115. 
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drachma weighing about a quarter of a pound, but was comparatively easy when the bronze 
talent was represented by seventy-five pieces of eighty drachmas weighing perhaps five 
pounds in all. 

The exact date of the official change-over cannot be settled at present. The new silver 
coinage began in the second year of Epiphanes, so far as known coins show, but it does not 
follow that the alteration in the bronze issues was contemporaneous with this: it is quite 
probable that it was effected somewhat later, when the results of the depreciation of the 
silver were felt in trade, But it seems to be clear from the evidence of P. Mich. 182 that the 
change was operating before 152 2.c.; in this papyrus there is a record of a loan of 44T. 
4800dr. in bronze, though the penalty for non-fulfilment of the contract is expressed in 
silver of the old coinage. Whether the payment of the fine would have been made in this old 
coinage, fa default had occurred, may be doubted: but as the depreciated silver was legally 
of the same value as the good silver, the terms of the contract would have been satisfied by 
payment in the new tetradrachms. Asa matter of fact, the old third-century tetradrachms 
lingered on in circulation, and are found mixed up with their debased snecessors in hoarda of 
the second century and even later: there is no complete break at this point in the silver 
currency, as there is in the bronze. As the Ptolemaic coinage was from first to last on a 
nominally silver standard, even when it wus expressed in bronze, the purchasing power of 
the standard com, the tetradrachm, was not affected by its debasement, any more than the 
purchasing power of the Enghsh silver coinage has been affected by its debasement in 1920. 
But after the bronze drachma lost its intrinsic relation to the silver and became a mere token, 
it collapsed at the first crisis and was no more than a term of account. 

The natural result of this was that for business purposes a ratio had to be fixed as between 
the silver and the bronze coins; and from about 160 B.c. it is the normal feature in accounts 
to convert silver drachmas into bronze or vice versa, The rates vary considerably, but are 
seldom above 600:1 or below 400:1, and the average works out at nearly 440:1. This in- 
dicates that the rate of conversion, like exchange rates to-day, was a matter for settlement 
in the money market: it is not clear whether the government made any attempt in the second 
century to control the movements, but if they did it seems to have had as little effect as 
similar attempts by governments have now, Thirty years ago the rate of the piastre to the 
pound Turkish at Smyrna, nominally 100:1, varied in commercial quotations from 108:1 
to 182:1. In the last years of the dynasty Cleopatra, as we have seen, appears to have tried 
to stabilize the ratio by marking her coins as of eighty and forty bronze drachmas, which 
suggests a ratio of 480:1; at this figure the coin of eighty bronze drachmas would be an obol 
of the silver standard. This agrees approximately with the statement of Festus! that the 
Alexandrian talent was of twelve denarii: as the silver content of the denarius was about the 
same as that of the Alexandrian tetradrachm, this gives a ratio of 500:1, It is possible that 
in the second century the government intended the bronze to be taken at a similar rate, but 
as the coins have no marks of value nothing certain can be said: the commonest pieces, 
which form the bulk of the hoards of the second and first centuries,” are of a size comparable 
with that of the eighty drachma coms of Cleopatra. 

The evidence of coins found in Egypt shows that there was more joint cireulation of silver 
and bronze in the second and first centuries than in the latter part of the third, and this 
accords with the evidence of papyri—not so much the official records as the stray entries in 
private papers. Thus in the middle of the second century we find a man at ‘Tebtunis collect- 
ing four drachmas silver—i.¢. a tetradrachm—and five hundred drachmas bronze on every 

* Featus, p, 350 (Miller), 
* Bvoronos, Nos. 1224 and 1384, and 1424. 
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thirty arourae; and at the same place a complaint of the theft of six hundred drachmas of 
coined silver and seven talents of bronze.’ Fortunately the difference between the silver and 
the bronze drachma is so great that there is little risk of confusion when we have to decide 
which is meant inastatement of prices or payments: but the variations in the exchange rates 
must be taken into consideration. 

1 P. Tebt. 739 and 743. 
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SIR ROBERT MOND, LL.D., F.R.S, 
1867-1938 


By the death of Sir Robert Mond, F.R.S., on October 22, our Society has lost a munificent 
President, and Egyptology a devoted student, Born on September 9, 1867, at Farnworth, 
near Widnes, Lancashire, he was the eldest son of Dr. Ludwig Mond, F’.B.S., who, with the 
Right Honourable Sir John Brunner, P.C., fonnded the famous firm of Brunner, Mond & Co, 
He was educated at Cheltenham College; from there he went to Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
afterwards to the Zirich Polytechnicum, and Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities. In the 
last-named University he was private assistant to Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin). Early 
in his career he assisted his father in the discovery of new carbonals, and throughout his life- 
time was engaged in pure and applied chemistry. His contributions to chemical earn 
Were many and various. In an appreciation of his scientific work contributed to Natu 
(Nov. 12, 1988) Professor Charles 8. Gibson, F.R.S., writes: * It is difficult to give an Swe 
account of Robert Mond’s scientific and industrial interests. His scientifie greatness lay not 
so much m what he himself discovered or achieved but in what he did to make it possible for 
those to achieve who were less fortunately placed. Especially after his father’s death, he 
regarded his wealth and position as a trust to be used in the advancement of knowledge and 
appreciation of beanty,and through that of international peace and fellowship, and he worked 
incessantly to achieve this ideal.’ Among the scientific institutions that benefited by his 
muniiicence, the chief was probably the Royal Institution. He served for many years as the 
Honorary Secretary of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory Committee ; for a period was 
Presilent of the Faraday Society, and in 1931 gave the Spiers Memorial Lecture on Faraday. 
A few years ago he was elected President of the French Society of Chemical Industry, and 
last, year he was mainly instrumental in founding the Society for the Study of Alchemy and 
Early Chemistry, being its first President, and writing the first article (‘On the Study of 
Alchemy’) in its journal Ambir. 

By profession chemist, it was to Egyptian Archaeology, among other subjects, that he 
turned for recreation. It was my privilege to meet him first at his father’s housein 1896, and 
four or five years later, when on a visit to Keypt, he eame to me at Luxor and expressed the 
wish to collaborate in the work that I was then carrying out on a very small scale in the 
Theban Necropolis. In 1902, on my relinquishing explorations in consequence of other 
duties, Mond took over the concession that I then held from the Egyptian Government. 
Early in January 1903 he began work on his own, his first task bemg the clearance of the 
tombs of Kenamiin and Senniifer at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. In February of that year Mond, 
Robb de Peyster Tytus, and the present writer helped Howard Carter, then Inspector- 
General of the Service des Antiquités for Upper Egypt, to clear the tomb of Tuthmosis IV 
and pack for transport to the Cairo Museum the antiquities found in it. For the next two 
winters Mond devoted himself to clearing inscribed tombs at Thebes, his annual Reports 
being printed in the Annales du Service des Antiquités (5, 97-104; 6, 65-96). Among other 
tombs he discovered that of Userhét (No. 51) which was later published by N. de G. Davies 
in the Tytus Memorial Series. At the close of 1905 Mond’s first wife died tragically at Luxor, 
and he then gave up personally supervising his excavations, but Howard Carter and Arthur 
Weigall, the suecessive Inspectors of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, continued the clearance of 
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the Theban tombs with the finantial aid of Mond and others. In 1906 he joined the 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and in 1909 the Committee of the Liverpool 
University Institute of Archaeology, and was one of the chief supporters of Professor John 
Garstang’s explorations at Meroé in the Sudan and in Asia Minor during the years 1910-1913. 
In 1909 he sent out from England, at his own expense, Mr. Jelf, an Oxford graduate, to assist 
Weigall in the work at Thebes. In 1919 was published the Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tombs of Thebes by Gardiner and Weigall with the assistance of Robert Mond, and 
this is a record of what had, up to then, been accomplished at Thebes. In the introduction to 
this book, Gardiner wrote that it was due ‘in large part to the personal endeavours and 
enlightened liberality of Mr. Robert Mond that the Theban Necropolis is now, on the whole, 
well protected and in a satisfactory condition’. In a lecture which Mond delivered before the 
Royal Institution in May 1914 he told his audience that the restoration and preservation of 
the Theban Tombs had been one of his ‘day-dreams’ for many years and that he had worked 
out a well-considered and continuous scheme to achieve this end. ‘This object took shape’, 
he said, ‘when the opportunity arose which enabled me to secure, after many consultations 
with the most competent Egyptologists, and especially with Dr. Alan Gardiner, the services 
of Mr. Ernest Mackay, for many years the chief assistant of Professor Flinders Petrie,’ and 
he announced that Mackay ‘will now devote his whole time to the systematic inspection, 
excavation, restoration, and preservation of these ehapels'. Some record of Mackay’s work 
waa printed in this Journal (3, 125, 219; 4, 74-85). In the spring of 1916 Mond generously 
lent Mackay to assist N. de G. Davies in building up whole walls from fragments and 
restoring the tomb of Puyemré‘ to something of its old architectural form. In the summer 
of 1916 Mackay was called away on war service and work at Thebes had to be abandoned. 

It was not until the winter of 1923 that Mond again began explorations at Thebes. 
Mackay being engaged elsewhere, Mr. Yeivin was employed temporanly to superintend the 
excavations, and Mr. Walter Emery, a student under the late Professor Peet at the Um- 
versity of Liverpool, was sent out to Egypt. The following year Emery took charge of 
Mond’s work which was now being carried out in association with, and under the aegis of, 
the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. His first task was the clearance of the famous tomb 
of Ratmose, the vizier of Amenophis [IT and Akhenaten, This took three years to complete, 
and the publication of the scenes and inscriptions in it has recently been entrusted to the 
skilled hands of Norman de Garis Davies. Mond's, Emery's, and Yeivin’s Reports for the 
years 1928 to 1926 are printed in the Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (15, pp. 9 ff, ; 
id, pp. 14 ff). oa 

in the sites of 1925 Mond was growing restless and thinking of transferring his activities 
to some place outside Thebes. Early in 1926 he and Emery prospected for a new site at 
Armant and applied, in the name of the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology for 
a concession covering about fifty square miles at the back of Armant. On this conoession 
being granted by the Eigyptian Government, excavations were at once begun there by Mond's 
discovered. Mond now cleared a motor road, ten miles long, from Thebes to Armant, to 
enable him to visit Emery two or three times a week to inspect the work and record progress. 
The Preliminary Report on these excavations is printed in the Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 16, pp. 3-12 with Pls. xx. 

In ei Robert Mond was elected President of the Egypt Exploration Society, and the 
Armant concession was then transferred to our Society. Dr. Frankfort was sent out with a 
large staff, Mond bearing the whole cost of the expedition. On being appointed Pield- 
Director of the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
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Frankfort resigned his post with the E.E.s. and Emery having been engaged by the Egyptian 
Government to carry out the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Mr. F. W. Green of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, undertook to superintend the Armant excavations for 4 season. 
Then Mr, Oliver Myers was appointed Director and he has conducted the explorations ever 
since. Three volumes on The Bucheum by Sir Robert Mond and Oliver Myers were issued to 
the E.E.S. subscribers in 1994 and two on The Cemeteries of Armant last year. These volumes 
show how wide were Mond’s interests, for he enlisted the help of no less than sixty-nine 
scholars and scientific workers to write for these five volumes. 

Sir Robert did not confine his archaeological work to the Nile Valley alone. He served 
as Treasurer of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund: for the former he instituted a Robert Mond studentship. The cost of Misa 
Garrod’s excavations at Athlit was defrayed by him, and the same lady's work, with others, 
in the Shukbah Cave near Lydda, was greatly assisted by his generosity. Excavations were 
also carried out in Brittany under his supervision. During the last two years Mond has also 
fmanced the important work of Dr. Hans Winkler in the Eastern and Libyan Deserts, m- 
eluding that scholar's Vilker und Vilkerbewegungen tm vorgeschichtlichen Oberdgypten vm 
Lichte neuer Felsbilderfunda and the volume Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Equypt issued 
by the E.E.S. a few days before Sir Robert's death. 

Sir Robert possessed a collection of antiquities at his apartment in Cavendish Square, 
but it was his invariable habit to give the best pieces he bought to museums, rather than 
keep them himself, He was the first to contribute on a munificent scale toward the purchase 
by London University of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian antiquities. 

Among his numerous distinctions were those of Hon. LL.D. conferred upon him by the 
Universities of Liverpool and Toronto. He was Honorary Trustee of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, the Director, Mr. Currelly, being an old personal friend whom he first met 
in Egypt. In 1982 he reeeived the honour of knighthood. Last year he was elected F.R,5., 
which he regarded as the greatest honour a man could recerve. He was a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour and an Offeer of the Order of Leopold. 

A kinder heart or a more generous mind than his, it would be difficult to immagine. His 
benefactions in countless directions were great. Archaeology owes him a deep debt of grati- 
tude, and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to continue and complete all the work he 
initiated. To Lady Mond and his daughters we express our deepest sympathy for the logs 
they have sustained. , 

Although Sir Robert lived during his later years mostly in Brittany, where his ashes have 
been interred, he loved his native country England, and at the Memorial Service held at the 
West London Synagogue on November 2nd, Rupert Brooke's sonnet was read: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there's some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
Tn that rich earth a richer dust concealed: 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. . . - 


Percy E, Newserery. 
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ALAN WYNN SHORTER 
1905-1938 


Anan Wrwx, the only child of Wilfred Wynn Shorter and Mary Shorter (née Mary 
Adams), was born at 14 Grosvenor Gardens, London, N.W. 5, on June 8, 1905. 
When he was only two and a half years old he began to suffer from serious bone trouble, 
and was obliged to wear irons on his legs for nine years and hobble about as best he 
could with rigid knee-joints, Despite this great disability he attended a kindergarten from 
the age of five, and then, on attaining his ninth year, went to Sunbury House School, 
in Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 2, where, thanks to the care and devotion of the 
Headmaster, Mr. Ernest Dove, he improved greatly in health and made rapid progress in 
his education. That he was able, however, to go to school at all he owed entirely to his 
mother’s unremitting watchfulness and skilled nursing. When he was twelve years old he 
entered St. Paul's School, where he was placed on the Science side. But after passing the 
London Matriculation he informed his parents that he had long desired to have a classical 
education. Accordingly, with the approval of the High Master, the late Dr. Hillard, who 
fully sympathized with this ambition, he was moved over to the Classical side, To begin 
with he was placed not in a form but ‘in Hall’, where he studied intensively under the able 
direction of Mr. Pantin, to whom many generations of Faulines feel themselves deeply 
indebted. At the end of two years Shorter had made such progress in Latin and Greek that, 
with the additional aid of some self-acquired knowledge of Egyptology, he gained a Classical 
exhibition at The Queen's College, Oxford. 

He went up to the University in October 1924, and promptly won the College prize for 
Collections. In 1926 he obtained a Second Class in Classical Honour Moderations, and in 
1928 a Second Class in the Final Honour School of Oriental Studies, his subjects bemg 
Egyptian and Coptic. It was a great disappointment to his friends as well as to himself 
that he missed a First Class in ‘Finals’. This mishap was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
he had been overworking and was not in a good state of health during the last two terms 
before the examination. 

After coming down from Oxford he joined the Egypt Exploration Society's expedition 
to Armant and assisted in the elearing and recording of the Bucheum; he also took part 
In that Society's excavations at El-‘Amarnah during the latter part of the same season. 
Though he enjoyed and made full use of his time in Egypt it soon became obvions to himself 
and his colleagues that his real interest lay rather on the philological than on the archaeo- 
logical side of Egyptology. On hia return to England, therefore, he gladly accepted the 
post that was offered him in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, where he continued to work, mainly on MSS. of the Book of the Dead, 
till his fatal illness overtook him. 

In 1981 Shorter married Joan, the elder daughter of the much-loved Headmaster of 
his preparatory school. There are four children by this marriage, three boys and a girl. 

In 1983 he was received into the Roman Catholic Church, a change-over which, so he 
told the writer, opened out a new life for him. In May 1935 he was stricken down with 
pneumonia, and, despite his own courageous fight for life and the devoted nursing of his 
wife and mother, died on the 31st of that month after three weeks’ illness. 

Ee 
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Shorter was the author of three pleasing little books, written with a view to i i 
the interest of the general public in ancient Egypt. The books in question are dn Taio: 
duction to Egyptian Religion, Everyday Life in Ancient Egypt, and The Egyptian Gods, 
published respectively in 1931, 1992, and 1987. 

How serious is the loss that English Egyptology has suffered by his premature death 
the scholarly firat volume of his Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri im the British 
Museum (London, 1938) clearly shows, as do also the many articles which he contributed 
from time to time to this Journal, the first of these, A Possible Late Representation of the God 
‘deh (vol. 11, 78 7.), having been accepted while he was still an undergraduate. 

It is a matter of great regret to his colleagues that he has not been spared to bring out 
the second volume of his Catalogue and to publish, as he always hoped to do, an authorita- 
tive work on Eigyptian religious beliefa and practices during the New Kingdom. 

As the writer of this notice remarked in The Pauline of July 1938, Shorter possessed 
great strength of character and could never be persuaded to put expediency before principle. 
But he could be a charming and highly entertaining companion, and was at all times and in 
all circumstances a most faithful and sympathetic frend. 

A. M. BuackMan. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: PHARAONIC EGYPT (1937) 
Enitep sy A. M. Buackman 


Tae work ia divided as follows: 
§ 1, Archacology. G. A. WanrwricHr. 
§ 2. Artand Architecture. N. oe G. Davies, 
§ 3. Conservation. A. N, Daxm, 
$4. Demotic Studies. 5. KR. K. Guaxvitie. 
§ 6. Excavations and Explorations. M. F. L. Macapam. 
§ 6. Foreign Relations. I. E. 5, Eo wanna. 
¢ 7. Geography and Topography. A. M. Buackman, 
§ 8. History. BR. O. Facuewen. 
§ 0. Law. 5. R. KR. Guanva.e. 

$10. Literature, R. 0. Fauckenn. 

$ 11. Palaeography. A. M. Backman, 

§ 12. Personal Notices. A. N, Damn. 

§13. Philology. A. M. Bnicemay. 

§ 14, Publications of Texts. M. F. L. Macanam. 

§ 15. Religion and Magic. A. M. BLAckKMaN. 

§ 16. Science, Mathematica, &c., is unavoidably held over. 

For the explanation of abbreviations used in references to periodicals, &c., see the list at the end of this 
volume." 

The Editor of this Bibliography would be grateful if scholars would fncilitate the work of compilation 
by kindly sending to him at the Institute of Archaeology, 11 Abereromby Square, Liverpool 7, off-prints of 
their articles, and, so far us is possible, copies of their books. He also wishes to thank his colleagues who 
have once more so kindly co-operated with him in this undertaking. Hoe is further deeply grateful to Mr. 
A. N. Dakin for reading through the MS. before it went to Press, and for making it conform with the 


usages of the Journal, a task that he waa unfortunately prevented by illness from undertaking himself. 
The date ‘1937’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, &c., published in that year. 


1. Archaeology 


R, Awraes revs. at length in OLZ 40, 218 &. Josxen’s (ica IT. | 
A. J. Annet, The Double Spiral Amulet in Sudan Nn. and Records 20, 151 #f., collects instances of theae 
the Sudan and other lands. He supposes it to be derived from the bicornuate symbol on the head of 
Meskhenit. 






1 Considerations of space have necessitated compression of the text of this Bibliography by abbreviation of 
many frequently reourring words. [t ia hoped that the abbreviations will be self-explanatory, but to avid ary 
possible obscurity a list of all except the most obvious is given here: anc. = ancient, ancien, -8, -mels); Antiq. 
Dept. = Antiquities Department (Service des Antiquités); archneol. = archaeolog-y, -ical; art(s). = article(s); 
EM = British Museum; comm., -# = commentar-y, -ies; Cop. = Coptic; dem. = demotic; doofa). = docu- 
ment(s); edn. = edition; Eg(n). = Egypt(ian); Eg. = Egypte; ég. = égyptien, -¢,-ne(s); 6. — étude(s);fragm(m), 
= fragmentia); Gk. = Greek; hierogl. = hieroglyph(ic); hist. = histor-y, -icnl ; [Must(s). = ilustration(s) ; inser{r). 
== inseription(s); Inat. = Institute; Inst. fr. = Institut frangala; MFA = Museom of Fine Arta (Boston); MLK. pa 
Middle Kingdom; MMA = Metropolitan Musoum of Art (New York); mus. museum, musee(#); n(n). = mote(s); 
N.K. = New Kingdom ; not., -d., -#.—= notice, «i, #; O.K. = Hd Kingdom ; ostrir), = ostrac-On, -A} Pap., -p. = 
papyrus, «i; Ptol. = Ptolemaic; publ., -d., -n{s)., -a, = publi-sh, shed, -cationta), -shea; ref(s). = reference(a); 
rev., -d., -r., <8, = review, -6d, -er, -#; Rom, = Roman; tranecr(r). = transoription(s); trnoal,, -d.,-nfs)., -2, = trans- 
lut-e, -ed, -ion(s), -ea.—Enrron, / £4. 
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H. Assecpencus in Er Oriente Lux, 4, 176 #. and ple., has o series of arta.on Excavations, Further 
Pubina., and The Sailor who climbs the Rigging.” 

OC, Bacuatty in Bull. Inat. d'Eg. 19, 117 ff. and pls., publs. come Capsian implements 
Favyyim. 

A. Baxoums, Surrivences dg, in Bull, Soc. Roy. Géogr. d Eg., 279 #1, publs. 4 extracts from medieval Arab 
authora which clearly originate in Pharaonic days, Two give methods of discovering whether people are 
sterile or not; another is a receipt for destroying superiiuous hair; the fourth concerns the vast serpent which 
tries to devour the sun at ite rising and setting. 

E. Buce-De Mort calla attention in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 219 if, to a piece of o faience rhyton of Cretan 
shape. It is now in the Brussels Mus., and came from the MacGregor Sale. Jd., in Bull. des Mus. Roy. 
d'Art ef d' Hist. 9, 81 ff., 0 well-Dlustrated art. on the Tell el-‘Amarnah objects in the Brussels Mus. 

F. W. v, Brssixc, Seliene Fermen friihzeitlicher Schminkpaletten in ZAS 73, 56 ff., describes 3 palettes, 
one a misunderstood pelican, one adorned with two bulls’ heads, and another in the form of a wasp (1); 
id... Die Mawiugige Konigin Teje in ZAS 73, 123 £., points out that the lady in question is not Tiva of Dyn. 18 
bat Titi of Dyn. 21, and that the colour of the eyea in the painting ia most questionable; id., O12 40, 201 £f., 
revs. at length Rewer, The Devel. of the Egn. Tomi down to the Acceamon of Cheops; id., Bull. Soc. arch. 
@’Aler., 211 #., Sul tipo dei aistri trocali nel T'evere, ia an important study of Graeco-Roman sistra originat- 
ing in the finding of 6 in the Tiber near the Iseum; Ana. Jt. Se. Pisa 4, 1, O7 if., Oberteil einer [siafigur aus 
Faience, and Statuetie des Museo del Palaze dei Conaeroatori. 

F, Bissox pz ta Rogve in Chron. d' Ey. 12, 21 ff., gives further particulars and illusta. of the 12th-Dyn. 
treasure of Et-Tiid. 

Biackuas, The Valve of Egyptology in the Modern World is reve. shortly by Heewayxy in OLZ 40, 418. 

L. Borncuanot, Zur (fesch. d. Pyremiden in ZAS 73, 106 ff., returns to his series of stuclies, the last of 
which appeared in vol. 32. This time his sobject is the Step Pyramid, which he finds waa built on a site of 
tombe that were already robbed. The great well in the pyramid is the great vertical pit of the original 
mastabah. The great southern tomb, which is so mysterious, he concludes to be older than Djeser and to 
have been utilized under him; Alay. Matlenhiitien u. Mattenhiitten bei den Tuoregs in ZAS 73, 118 £., makes 
& convincing comparison between the archaic pictures of shrines and the hute of the modern Tuareg: 
Denkmiater d. Alten Retches (ausser den Statuen),1, is another vol. ofthe CCG. Kha-bau-seker’s collar-necklace 
ia once more called that of the high priest of Memphis, but the wearer does not bear that title, and it is only 
exceptionally that the insignia Is worn by the high priest. 

C. Bonevx in Bull, des Mustes de France, 39 #f., publs, a large bronze Sakhmet, and 66 f., a beautiful littl 
head in painted limestone of one of Akhenaten's little danghters; in Rev, de fart anc, et mod, 4], 211 if., he 
discusses an early M.-K. ivory statuette. The man holds back hig kilt in o manner peculiar to Middle Eg. 
B. supposes this gesture to be « form of etiquette. Jd., in Chron, d'Ey, 12, 77 ff. (reprint from the Journal 
dea Debate, Oot. 26, 1030), recording the centenary of the setting up of the obelisk in the Place de la Concorde 
at Paris. The account ia a reminder of the immensity of the undertaking in setting up an obelisk and of the 
excitement caused, whether in the 16th cent. in Rome when Fontana removed the obeliak from the Circus 
Maximus to the Pineza del Popolo, or in the 19th cent. in Paris, London, or New York. No doubt the original 
rejoicings in Eg. had been equally great, and the occasions even more important. 

K. Bosse, Der menschliche Figur in der Rundplostik der dg. Spdtzeit von der XXII. bia cur XXX. Dyn., 
1036, collecte and describes a number of these statues. The placea of origin, dates, materials, details, &e., are 
described with a view to discovering the sequence of developments. 

L. G. Born and W. C. Born, Lea Groupes sanguins chez les anciens £g, in Chron, d'Eg. 12, 41 ff., point ont 
the astoniahing fact that they have been able to carry out blood tests on Egn. mummies and assign them 
to their blood groupes. All kinds of information interesting for the history of mankind are adumbrated by 
the new scienoe of blood testa, In Ey. it shows that the quality of the inhabitants’ blood has acarcely varied 
since predyn. days. 

P. Branxor Collection (Amsterdam); Ptol. mummy-maaks from this collection are publd. in Ex Oriente 
fur, 4, 272, and pl. 

HH. Baunsen, Die Anlagen der dg. Felsgriber bia sum Miiil, Reich, is revd. shortly by Milo WennEouck 
in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 210 f., andl at great length by ¥. Brssixc, OLZ 40, 400 ff. 

G. Bauns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf dem Hippodrom zu Konatentinopel, ia revd. by Cassox in J RS 27, 
280 f. He treats almost entirely of the probleme of the classical reliefs on the base. 

Livptow) BivL.), gn. Antiquities from the Pier Collection in Bull. of the Associates of Fine Arts at Yale 
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Unie. 7 (1096), 30 ff. and figs. This collection was sold by auction at the Anderson Galleries, New York, in 
March 1036, 

A. W. vas Borex, Obeliskos in PW, xvi, 2, 1705 #., gives a short account of the use of obelisks in Eg. 
and details about the various obelisks brought to Italy and Constantinople by the Emperors. 

Carart nota. the following works in Chron. dg. 12: 67, O. Kozxtcsnenorn, Dis Konatrudtion der dg. 
Tir ; 67 ff, Fiera and Quiner., The Step Pyramid and Laven, La Pyramide a degrés; 194 £., Enwan's book 
for children, Die Welt om Nil, with a long extract on pp, 195-8; 208 f., Praer’s art, in Bull, [net fr. 36, 
L' Extraction du granil en Eg. a Uépoque pharaonique; 200, Rersxen, The Dog which was honored by the 
King of Upper and Lower Eg, in Bull, MFA %, calling attention to his own publn. long ago of a dog's 
coffin; 212 £.,Wintocn’s Egn. Statues and Statuettes ; 213 £, van Wiswcaannen’s Benige opmerkingen over de 
coogendamds leeldengroep von Mert-tefe, pointing out thot this has been usurped by « certain Khenou who 
waa attached to hee funerary temple; 217 if., Wixtock, An Eqn. Flower Bowl, suggesting that seeds may 
have been sown in the bowl, so that the cow walked in verdure rather than among lotus flowers as W. thinks; 
222 fT. G. Acues, Egn, Stelae in the Field Mus. of Nat. Hist.; 227, H. Ryou, Huru man leede i Foraoaand, 
a Faeroe book for children. In Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly, 21 ff., C. describes 2 painted coffins of Dyn. 21 and 

G. Carox-Toomrson, E. W. Garowen, and 8. A. Huzayyrs in Bull. Jnat.d'Eg. 10, 243 ff. and pls., 
examine the new theory of the hist. of the Fayyiim Lake propounded by the Geol. Survey of Eg. They 
give more evidence, gathered in 1037, to support their own view. The Survey believes that Heroporvs 
waa right in thinking that the food water of the Nile entered Lake Moerie and flowed back into the Nile 
Valley when the inundation subsided, thus making the Lake into a vast reservoir. 

J.Cuust, Deux nomede poisson du nouvel erpire in Aull. Int. fr. 37, 35 ff., pobls. some ostrr, with drawings 
of the fish called to-day furfdr, or, in the north, sAd/, which latter proves to be its anc. name. 

P. F, Curtoys, The Connoisseur, 88 ff.. figures a variety of not very good shawalbtia and some scaraba 
and contributes a fairly good general art. on them. 

J. Coonsy, Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly, 159 ff., basing hia remarks on an 0.-K. toreo received by the Mua. 
gpeaks of Egn. eculpture and the unsympathetic treatment it has received until recently. 

P, B. Corr, Worcester (U8.4.) Art Mua, Annual 1, 17 £, figures and describes an uninsoribed life-size 
fernale torso of 0.-K. workmanship, which has been recently acquired by the Mua. It comes from ‘exeava- 
tions in the vicinity of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh', 

FE. Darrevecoe-Putssant, Notes conchyliologigues africaines in Chron, d' Eg. 12, 50 #., names a quantity 
of shells found in Eg. and gives o abort bibliography of the subject. 

D. Doseam, Bull. MFA 35, 11 ff., deacribes and figures a number of objecta from Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
among others « brick from the building whence came the Tell el-“Amarnah Letters, [t is stamped * Reconia- 
Office of Pharaoh (to whom be) Life, Prosperity, Health’; 50 ff. compares the Egn. bird-trap to a 16th-cent, 
Ttalian one and reconstructs it. It ia found to work efficiently; 70 #., a aplendid small head in green slate 
of the Saite period. It is in the naturalistic style so well known from the statue of Mentu-em-hit ; 73 £., records 
objects received in exchange from the MMA and gives a photo, of a hawk’'s bead from the temenos wall of 
Senusret I's pyramid at Lisht, Jd., Naga-ed—Dér Stelae of the First Interm. Period, publs. in full detail 87 of 
these atelac, gives an attempt at classifying them into 4 groups according to date, but is not able to discover 
any development or degeneration in the workmanship (rev. by Carant in Chron. d'Eg. 12,214 #f.). In JAOS 
56, 173 ff. and 2 pls., D, pobls. a number of aqueezes presented to Boston in 1878 and 1886, several of which 
were taken from scenes which have now disappeared. TD, records the progress of the Egn. Dept. of the Boston 
Mus., the socessions, publns., lectures, &c., in the The Sizty-Firat Annual Report forthe Year 936, MPA, and 
contributes the Eon, section to the Buffalo Fine Arta Academy's publn. Muater Hronzea. It consiata of 4 pp. 
of text, a bibliography, and figs, 42-01, each with ita description. In The Connoisseur, p. 39, D. figures the 
statue of Amin and devotes half a page to ita description. 

RB. Devssarp in Syria 17, 03 f., revs. Fivnren, Les Origines de lo marine phenicienne, and points out 
differences between the Egn. and Phoenician ships, The Egn. ships were essentially river-boats adapted for 
sea-going, He also pointa out that the earliest intercourse between Ev. and Syria was by ship. 

E. 8. Earox, Bull, MPA 35, 4 £., explains o curious picture of the O.K, It proves to be a jumping-game, 
still played by boys in Trans-Jordania. See also under Z. Saap below, 

I. E. 8. Evwarns, A Toilel Scene on a Funerary Stela of the M. K. in JEA 23, 165 and pL, showsa 
lady before her table of offerings, but holding a mirror and also a towel with which ahe is wiping her face. 

R. Exorcnacn, Ann. Serv. 37, 1£., Statuette of Yi from Elephontine, publa. a 12th-Dyn. figare, the hands 
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of which are turned up aa if to reevive offerings and have the words ‘offerings’ and ‘food' inscribed on 

R. J. Fornes, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity, is revd. by P. Conmmars in Chron. d' Ey. 12, 2957. He 
period that bituminous products might have been used in Ey., and even then only very rarely, 

J. 8. F. Gansot, Le Lien dana Port ¢g., Bull. Inst, fr. 37, 15 ff., studies the characteristics in the 

H. Gavrurer publa. Un ceriewr monument dea dynasties boubaatites Gd Héracléopolis Magna in Ann, Serv. 
47, 16 ff. and pl. ‘The title of Amin suggests that the sculpture, like another found at Heracleopolis, waa not 
orginal there but was brought from the 17th Nome of the Delta, 1 | 

P, Ginpenr, in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 27 £., thinks one of the objecta from the royal tombe at Ur shows Een. 
influence; Le Thime de groupement dea Gricea oven! les Grees in L' Antiquild Claasique (Brosaels 
carries back the idea of sculpturing the Graces dancing round the stone to 12th-Dyn. iesilntaaren inva 
He passes in review other sculptures of a similar nature from other lands, 

G. Govox, Ann, Serr, 37,81 ff., reports the fitting in of various fragmm., found by the French at Tanis, of 
the well-known and badly damaged statue of Senusret I which was brought to Cairo by Banaanrt in 1905. 

Ane, Egn. Sculpture Lent by C. 8. Gulbentian Bag. (with 22 pls.) ie o description of the objecta on Inan to 
the BM. The chief of these, of course, is the splendid obsidian head of Amenembét [1 which was originally 
in the MacGregor Collection, In Chron. d'Eg. 12, 221 £., Carant revs. the work, giving valuable information 
as to provious publna. of many of the objecta. Accounts of the exhibit also appear in The Museums Journal 
36, 250, and in Arch. f. Or. 12, 81 #., OLZ 40, 678 4. 

W. C, Haves, Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses Uf of Konfir (MMA Popers, 3). A classification 
and study of the glazed tiles which have come recently in quantities from Kantir, 15 or 16 miles 8. of Tania 
(San el-Hagar), The site proves to have been an important palace-city from Sethos I to Ramesses X, thot is 
to say, for o period of 200 years or eo. It is with good reason that the author asks whether thia was not 
really the Delta residence of the Ramessides rather than Tania whose claims have been so warmly advocated. 
The palaces were largely lined and floored with multi-coloured falence tiles, thus antedating the well-known. 
Assyrian custom by some (00 years. A short résumé is given by E. Brie-De Mor in Chron. d'Eg, 12, 210 f, 
Haves publs. in Bull. MMA 32, 157 f. a writing-palette of the chief steward Amenhotpe and lista up a 
number of other objects of A. scattered in other museums. 

A. Hemmany, Die Katze tm Fenater ther der Tir in ZAS 73, 08 if., studies some cases where a domestic cat 
takes the place of the better-known aphinx in the window-lattices. He asks whether it waa becouse this was 
& favourite place for the cata to sun themeclves in the winter and cool themselves in the summer; OLE 40, 
200 ff. o long and detailed rev. by H. of Frera-Qvinet and Lavan's books on the Step Pyramid. 

U. Hétscnen, The Excavation of Medinet Habu, I, ia rewd. by v. Bussrsa in Arch. f. Or. 01, 255 ff. 

W. Hotscuen, Libyer w. dg.: Reitrige zur Ethnologie u. Geach. libyecher Vélkerachaften nach d. altag. 
Quellen (Agyptol. Forschungen, Heft 4, Glicketadt)., A detailed discussion of the various Libyans, their land, 
dress, history, personal appearance, ae known to us from Egn. sources. Like so many others the author 
quotes Lucan, Pharsalia x, 120, as mentioning the fair huirof some Libyans. But surely, taken in its natural 
sense the passage contrasts the ‘Libyan’, ic. African, hair of the one group of slaves with the fair hair of 
another unnamed group. 

Jil, Ldn, News, Jan. 2, objects from a lst-Dyn. cemetery in the Avenue of Sphinxes, Sakkarah ; restoration 
of the funerary temple of Amenhotpe son of Hapa at Thebes; Feb. 13, mummy and objects from the tomb of 
Hat-nufer, mother of Senmut; Feb. 27, plan of the tomb of Sabu of Dyn. | at Sakkiimh including the unique 
schist bowl; Mar, 6, O.-K. alabasters and a Rom, bath from Edfo; June 12, the discovery of a park for 
sacred thises and their vast necropolis at Hermopolia West; July 3, reproductions of Mra. Baunton's 
paintings of Cleopatra, the queen of king Teti, and o pectoral of 'Tuttankhamin; July 31, the first Hittite 
soulpture from Cilicia; Oot, 1, decorated pottery with Cretan connexions from Tell Atchana near Antioch; 
Oct. 16, objects from Megidde including some Fyn. ones; Ort. 23, Egyptinnizing ivories and other objects 
from Megiddo; Nov, 27, Egn. and Egyptianizing objects from Lachish; Dec. 11, Romano-Egn. hair-neta 
and cape in the Field Mus., Chicago. 

G. Jhgurm writes in the (fasette de Lansanne, Jan, 24, exposing once more the fallacies and absurdities 
of Pyramidology. It seeme that this peculiarly Anglo-Saxon and German aberration has been gaining 
ground recently in the French world. The art. is reprinted in Chrem. dE. 12, 147 ff. 

P. Jovaver in C..R. de. Inecr, B-L., 1996, 230 ff., discusses the Treasure from Et-Tad. 
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L, Kumen in Bull. Inet. d' Eg. 19, 147 #f., makes some pre 


Ano. Eg. The native figures and drawings only show the wild boar, while the Grasco-Rom. terracottas show 


the Indian pig (Sus vittatus) which fattens easily, and was apparently introduced into Eg. only in classical 

A. Lassina, Full, MMA 32, 285 f., figures and describes various 0.-K. objecta received by the MMA 

sg aha They include an unfinished statuette of Menkaur& exbibiting the methods of 
sculptor. 


H. Lansex, On Baking in Ey, during the M. K. in Acta Archaeologica (Copenhagen) 1934, pp. 51-7. 
A careful study of a baking-oven, bread moulds, and the method of employment, based on finds at Abs 

A. P, Lavere, The Foyiim Portraits Painted in Wax, Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine Arta t, 17 f., 
adds some remarks to Misa Dow's in vol. 5, His students painted quite casily with melted wax, though 
naturally if required a technique of ita own. 

J. Lemovrres in Bull, Fret. dE. 19, 81 f£., pubis. two stelac of the goddess Kacdesh; the one at Moscow 
from the Golenischeff Collection, the other in Cairo from Ehniiayah. Both are in a very poor condition. 

I. Lexova, Ane. Egn. Dences, ia shortly revd. by A, Henman in OLE 40, 22 £ 

G. Lovxiayorr, Ann, Serv, 37, 219 ff., publs, a number of objects from the tomb of Pediamendpet 
which are now scattered in many museums, | 

A. Lvcas in JEA 23, 27 ff, publs. Notes on Myrrh and Staete, He here recurs to a subject on which there 
is infinite confusion in modern as well aa ano. times, discussing such things os resins, myrrh, frankinoense, 
and other incense materials. In considering the anc. stacte he arrives at conclusions which are different from 
STEvEr’s and which seem more probable. 

G, De Mantrymn, Les Origines de [ Europe, 1: le witedef' Eg. An imacing outpouring of learning to do 
with an original universal alphabet, the original homeland of the Aryana, pyramidology, &e. 

H. px Morant, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 20 ff,, 162, has. a well documented art. on Le Chat dans l'art dg. ; aleo writes 
in La Nature (Paris), 385 ff., La Verrerie dana lane. fg. with figs, Caran Points out in Chron. d'By. 12, 214, 


that the Menkheperré mentioned is not Tuthmosis IIT but the king of Dyn. 21. 
At long last the 2nd fase. of Newnenny's Funerory Statwetles aud Model Sarcophagi has appeared in the 


COG. The pls. are still to come. 

L. Nosny, The Arts in Ptol. Egypt, gives on excellent account of thesituation aa between Greeks and Egua, 

J. M. Pact, Le Massage 3 travers les dges in Aeseulape 27 shows on p. 15 an 0.-K. sculpture from Sakkirnh 
of masseura at work on the fingers and toca of their patients, For Egyptologists the sculpture will be better 
seen in Wnreszinsnki, Aflas, mm, Fl. 23. 

J, Perorva. contributes a most valuable flustrated art. Cereals of Anc. Ey. and Mesopolamia to Nature, 
Aug. 15, 1936. The corn discovered in the tombe of Anc. Eg. is invariably Emmer wheat (Triticum dicoccum) 
and barley. Two kinds of barley were cultivated in Ano. Ey., Bere barkey (Hordewm ewlgare) and Six-rowed 
barley (H. Aexastichon), No other form of wheat than Emmer waa cultivated in Ey. down to the end of the 
Dynastic period. This being so, we must ssaume that the two words bd+ and suet refer to some technical 
difference in the one type of Emmer. Very little ancient grain has been reeeued from Mesopotamia, but 
what has been is Emmerand barley asin Eg. Small Emmer comes from Arpachiyah, but a large Rivet wheat 
from Jemdet Naar. Thisis Triticum turgidum, asuperior type of Emmer, soch as is grown in Abyssinia to-day, 

Prrare pobls, another vol. of his Catalogue of the Collection at University College, The two amall 
catalogues of The Funeral Furniture of Ey. and of Stone and Metal Vases are bound in | vol. The Funeral 
Furniture ia not illustrated by pla. but ia a discussion of the various classes of objecta with descriptions of 
many and references to the publns. Stone and Metal Vases carriea on tho tradition of the other vole, with 
many pls, arranged in type series and full discussion of the development of each and much other informa- 
fon. Dr, M. Morsay revs, P.’s Shaltis in Mon, 69 f., and notes that this is at present the only work dealing 
With so numerous a class of Egn. antiquities. Newneunr's vola. in CCG are now in process of appearing. 
P. has a number of short arts, in Syro-Egypt 1, 0 ff. New Tools in Archaeology refors to the revulta obtainable 
by drawing frequency curves of the occurrence of objects and the study of racial characteristics in skulls; 
13 £. revs. Rewsxen's Devel. of the Egan, Tomb, pointing out the entirely hypothetical nature of the super- 
structures K. gives to the Royal Tombs of Abydos. | 

A. Piaskorr in Bull, Inst, fr. 37, 20 #., atudies a curious statuctte of Bea of the Ptol. age, and disctmass 
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Cu, Proann, U's Tombeau royal a Saggurah in J, Sav., 241 #., is an appreciation of the Step-Pyramid 
complex taken almost entirely from the work of Laven, Frere, and Quine. 

M. Preresn calls attention in OLZ 40, 472, to Honwrre's art. on Egn. and Assyrian siege-engines pobld. 
in Zeits, fiir hist, Wajfen- und Kostiimbunde, 1932, and, 354 ff., revs. Exwan's Die Welt am Nil. 

E. S. G. Rowson, A Gold Comb- or Pin-head from Ey. in JHS 57, 70, publs. a strange group in classical 
style of the early Grd cent. .c. It representa Demeter, Persephone, and Harpocrates, the latter in an un- 
usual form. 

G. Roznzs, Ag. Bronzewerke, publs. 44 pls. and many figs. of the numerous bronzes in the Pelizacus-Mua., 
Hildesheim. He docs not confine himself to the statuettes, tools, and implements, but ala studies the 
methods of mu are, and then attempts to distinguish the craftmanship of Lower, Midile, and Upper 
Eg. Hie had bowun thie type of inquiry in his Stotuen ay. Xéniginnen. In a work of the size of the present 
there must be shorteomings. For instance the animal, Pl. 34, g and § 299, is inscribed to Horus of Letopolis, 
Yet R. calls it an ichnewmon, though it ia not like one, but is like o shrewmouse, which we know waa 
ascred at that city. Figs. i, k, ), though called ichneumona, are also shrewmice. Fig. h is, however, an 
ichneumon, ond a very good one. It ia quite unlike the others. v. Bisisc pomts out a number of defecta 
in his long rev,, OLZ 40, 7274. Chron. d'Ey. 12, 63, BR, makes an addition to his art. Vier Statuen in Ann. 
Jnat, phil, Avat, or. 3 (1935). 

A. Rown, Catalogue of Eyn, Scarabs, Scuraboids, Seals, and Amulets in te Palestine Archaeol. Mus. 
Cairo, 1036, is much more than ite title indicates. It gives a detailed lst of Egn. contacts with Syria from 
Predyn. days to the time of Alexander. The scarabs are fully illustrated, grouped, claasified, and tabulated. 
Finally a graph ia given to indicate the extent to which the various periods are represented. The most 
common naturally turn out to be the Hykeos period and that of Dyns. 18 and 19. At the end of the book 
various other Een. objecta from Palestine are discuse], notably an axe from the River Adonis dating from 
Khufu or Saboré. Indices of every sort complete this admirable vol. 

2. S44n, don. Serr, 37, 212 #f., adds to Eaton's information in Bell. WPA that the 0.-K. high-jump is 
played in modern Eg. aa well ae in Transjordania. In Eg. it is called khazes fawizza. 

Sales: Mar. 2, a collection was sold by Christie; Nov. 8-12, E. Goiaov's collection of ringe was soll 
by Sotheby ; Nov. 23-5 the collection of W. M. Mexarxo was sold at Amsterdam by Mensing & Fils (Frederik 
Miiller & Cie), 

A. Somanrr in OLZ 40, 288 if, reve. at some length Caton-Taomrson and Ganpwur's The Desert Foyurm. 
He would like to bring the date of the older neolithic culture down from the authors’ 40 B.c. to 4000 p.c., 
which secme to leave an extremely short time for many happenings. He oleo says that MexGao and Brrre. 
have since fixed the Qugr ce-Sagha to the O.K., whereas the authors of the book under rev. did not care to 
decide between the O.K. and M.K. Together with Mexcurs, 8. assista Koxrr in his hist. of archaeol. in the 
Near East, This sect. ocoupies pp. 61-3 of W. Orro's Handbuch der Archidol. 

W. Scavpart in Gnomon, 218 f., reve. vor Erssrwo, Ag. Kulthilder d. Ptolomaier- uw. Romerzeit, making 
some useful remarks on the various forme given to such gods as Serapis, Isia, Canopus, and others. 

M. 8. Saaw in JW EOS 21, 23 f., gives a detailed verbal description of a mummy and ite coffin now in the 
Manchester Mus., but unfortunately gives no photos. It is that of a certain divine father of Amfin, Khary, 
son of Ankh-pa-khred and Merit-Amiin, of Dyn. 19. Jbid., 51 ff., 8. gives the essence of W. C. Haves, Royal 
Sarcophay of the XV LLIth Dynaaty. 

A. W. Snomres in BM Quert, 11, 32 f., publs. a head from « hollow-cast bronze fig. of Ramesses I], and 
a stone fig. of Taurt with o lion's head and mane. 

W.. 8. Serra, in JBA 23, 17 ff. and ple., reconstitutes a goo part of Atet’s wall from which came the 
famous Mécdiim geese, collecting the fragmm. from a variety of Museums. 

C. V. Sauvern, Egan. Shipping of about 1500 B.C., is a transin. and reworking in The Mariner's 
Mirror 22, 430 ff. with pls., figs., and mapa, of his book in Danish, Puntlondets Genopdageler ¢. 1500 f. 0. 
It deals primarily with Pont and the voyage thither under Hatshepaut, but also with Egn. shipping in 











J, L. Stanxey, in PEQ, 226 ff. and pls., reports from Lachish searabs of Hyksoa kings and many of later 
kings, also a bowl with a hierntic inacr. of the 13th-12th oenta, n.o, Another important piece is the dagger 
which can be definitely dated as net later than 1600 n.c, It beara signe of the Sinaitic script and another 
sign which occurs in Crete ond the Aegean. 

G. Sramporrr in ZAS 73, 122 £., publs. o benutifnl vase-stand in pierced bronze. The designs are of 
regular N.-K. type, and the object ia now in the Field Mua., Chicago. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 19 


R. 0. Srever returns to the study of incense in his (ber das woblriechande Natron bei d. alten Ag. Thin 
Ne nee eae Nae ee oneal Ob Myrrhe wu. Siakie. 

a. AEDIEE poi in Syria 18, 174 ff. waned 2 pls., the Asiatio treasury from to the of 

cag Pils. Et-Tad dating reign 

Vv. VikEsTiErF publs. P. Bosrovsky's Collection of Antiquities (Paris) and devotes a long comparative 
cece loa al camel amammasaitcila cai lt ia a combination of Taurt and Horus 

G,. A. Watxwaiocnr, The Pyramids of Meroé in a Japanese Colowr-Print in Antig,, 220 ff. and 2 ple, 
shows that Carnavp’s pls., publd. in Paris in 1823, had reached Japan and had been used by an artist 
there before 1829, This also witnesses to the interest shown by the Japanese in the outside world even in 
the days of their strict seclusion; in JA 23, 125 ff, W. revs. in considerable detail Carow-Tnomrsos and 
Ganpwan, The Desert Foywm; ihid., 127 ff., Boncuanpt, Hiniges zur drifien Bowperiode d, grossen. Pyramide 
bei Give: ibid,, 129, ho mentions B. Srewanr's Hist, ond Significance of the Great Pyramid, though it proves 
to be only a pyrami ‘ical book. 

M. Weannovce in Chron. ¢Eg. 12, 211 £., mentions the great publn. of ostrr. from Dér el-Madinah by 
Vanek D'Annapre. The first of these vols. concerns the animals and the last the satirical drawings. 
Bull, dea Mua, roy. d Art et d' Hist. 0, 36 f., W. pobla. a number of pieces of sculpture from the Mentubotpe 
temple at Dér el-Bahari which are now int Brissela. 

W. D, vas Worwoaanpen publs, and disousses the group in the Leiden Mus. showing Mertitefa, another 
woman, and a boy named Khenu, OQudheidbundige Mededeclingen wit het Rijkemus. ron Oudhalen te 
Leiden, Niewwe Feeks, 17, 1 if.; and 9 ff., a study of an O.-K. statuette of a woman grinding corn, with 
remarks on the extension of the saddle quern, In 2x Oriente Lux 4, 26) f. and pl., he publa. » bronze fig. of 
a bat, and 202 a M.-K. head of black granite. 

H. A. Wovauen, Walker w. V dlker ungen im corgearhichtlichen Oberdg, im Lichte newer Felabilderfunde 
(Etaliwart), (ives scend specimens of the rock-engravingn, ne snubs a yrsliniinaiy diviaioek OF thay iaihe 
groups, with an attempt to date them in terms of Egn. pre-hist. and hist. 

H. E. WISLOCK, Bull, MMA 32, 173 ff., describes the reconstituting of u lady's head-iress from the 

) pieces. The result ia convincing though unique, and gives more a medieval than an Egn., effect; 
in MMA 67th Annual Report, 17 £,, W. gives a résumé of the Egn. Dept. a activition, Jd., The Private Life 
of the Anc, Equa. is appreciatively mentioned by Sripce. in OLZ 40, 93, 

W. Weeszinsxt, Alles z. alldg. Kulborgesch., Teil U1, Lief. 1-3, pobla. a number of 0.-K scenes, PI. 1 is 
unique in showing the artist at his easel which has ratchets for propping the board at the desired angle. 
Pl. 17 also has o scene which ie probably tunigne. It has already been publi. in Davins, Piakhelep ond 
Akhethetep, and shows the farmyard including 1,225 swans, Pls. 25,26 give the well-known circumeision 
acenca, and 23, 24 the less well-known ones of massage. Pls. 33-5 include metal-castera, and boat-builders 
appear on PL 36. 








A. GENERAL 

H. Bavexsen, Acg. Kunat (Die Kunst dem Volke, 85; Minchen, 36 pp., 70 fige.). A brief description of 
the achievements of Egn. art under the conditions imposed forms a useful introduction to a series of excellent 
photos., #0 well selected to portray the many sides of the subject as to be of use to others than the general 

A. Boaon contributes a sect. on Eg. (pp. 11-47, 16 figs., 8 pls.) to Oldtidena Kunal is Europa og Asien 
(Ferdens Kunathistorie), Oslo. 

G. Canorn, [arte dell antic Egitio (304 pp., 325 figs., 8 pls., Milan), A powthumens work brought out, 
perhaps inadvisably, by E. Tea. | 

Caranr, Les Limites de Cart ég. in Bull, de TOfice Internationale des Insts, d' Arch, of d' Hist, de Part, 
Paris, 3, 34 ff. This important subject is somewhat querulously treated in an exposition of the many cases 
in which the supposed limitations of Egn. art were surmounted. 

W. Deossa in Les Limites de lot ¢g. (ibid, 13 if.) replies to Carant, Valuable oa a brief but lucid estimate 
by a classicist of the gulf between the art of Eg. and that of Greece after the archaic period had been left 
behind, setting forth the infinitely greater freedom and promise of Gk. art, but stopping short of an explana- 
tion how the Gk. could make the transition from primitive to realistic art which Eg. found impossible, and 

Ff 
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the admission that, since the transition is a possible one, Eg. will also provide approaches to what was out 
of the question for her as a general advance. 

Eguptische Kunat en Beachaving in het Rijkemusewm von Cucheden is Leiden = 7 Heaaes TIS EDs 22 See 
nana eared ruta aaa 1928 guide to the Egn. collection in Leyden Mua. Some of the 
additional (logte. ane much than just adequate. 

W. Wereszixsxt, Ailes cur alliig. Kulturgescd., admirably continued by H, Guarow and H. Scuirsr, 
has progressed os far as the drd issue of Part I. Revd. by Daroron in Rev. arch., 205 f. 


HB. Coxtemutions oy Resrricrmp Scorr 

A. P. Lavere, The Fayum Portraita painted in Wax in Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts 6, 1, 
17 £. A brief claim that painting in wax wae a simpler matter than has generally been assumed. 

Master Brouzes selected from Museums and Collections in America, Buffalo. A finely illustrated catalogue 
of an exhibition at Buffalo, N.Y¥., with an interesting account of methods of casting. An introduction in 
6 pp. to the Egn. section (Figs. 42-1) is by D. Duwaam, Revd. by v. Faceg in Pantheon, 210 ff. 

1, Nosny, The Aris in Piol. Fy., London, 153 pp., 18 pls. This book is weloome both for itaelf and on 
account of the nationality of the author, who seems to have made western standards of thoroughness and 
documentation his own. The title ia a little deceptive, however. The book deals with the influence of 
Greece on Egn. art, or rather with her failure to exert it. In this domam Greece ond Eg. remain apart 
to the end. Revd. by Famoaaw in Ann, Arch. Anthr. 24, 172 ff. 

K. Pritcen, The Art of the Third and Fifth Dyns. in JRA 23, 7 ff. A briefly sketched suggestion that 
fth-Dyn. art, inspired chiefly from Lower Eg., carries on the imaginative art of the Ord, and that the art 
forma of the 4th Dyn., under the influence of Upper Eg., break into this development. 

A. Somanrr, Egn. Portrait Sculpture in Antig. 11, 174 ff, 8 pls. The author reduces the attainment of 
portraiture by Egn. statuary to extremely small proportions, identification being aseured by the ineecr. 
The body waa an ideal one. The face only came near being a copy at periods when conventions were subject 
to strain, as et the zenith of the M._E., the El-“Amarnah period, and about Mi) 5.c. 

Vasprer D’Annanie, Catalogue des ostrr, figures de Deir el Médineh, Faso. 2 (Files. Inet. fr., 0, 2), 
156 pp., pls, 37-92. This second part deala mainly with persons instead of animals. Most of the plates are 
coloured or tinted by the skilful hand of the authoress, They exhibit the Egn. draughteman at his ease and 
following his fancy, and, though divisible into classes, chow large variation and individuality. 


C. Marenran Inmeecriy Provipep 

A few books may be cited that contain helpful illustrations. 

Anc. Eqn, Sculpture lent by C. 8. Grulbendaan, Esg, A catalogue of the temporary exhibition at the BM 
with text by 8. Samra and I. E. 8, Eowanns and 32 admirable photos of this exceptionally select collection. 
No. 16 should not be dated before Dyn. 19. The fumed obsidian head is rightly ascribed to the M.K., a2 
against Rawke, Revd. fully and informatively by E. Zirrenr in Arch. f. Or, 12, 81 ff.; also in Ann. Arch, 
Anthr. 24, 100, and OLZ 40, 678 if. 

Catalogue of Eqn. and Classical Antiquities from the Collection formed by Frederick Temple, Firat Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava, Christie, London, § pp., 3 pla. Representations of o royal status in limestone (end of 
Dyn. 18%), a granite Sakhbmet (Dyn. 18), and a cedarwood mummy-case (Saite). 

H. Gearow and H. Scmirer, Eine ungewdhnliche Darstellung der Sonnenbarken in ZAS 73, 67 ff. A 
peculiar convention replacing s perspectival view. 

In Memoriam L, Earle Rowe reproduces a good O.-K. bust in wood from the Rhode Island School of 


G. Lown in Jil. Ldn. News, Oot. 27, 707 ff., (fine ivoriea from Megiddo), 
FP. B, R., Tod (Files, Inet. fr., 17) shows fine fragmm. of M.-K. seulpture. 
C. Ronrcnow and A. Vane, Bn Egypte. A bright picture-book with exceptional photos., architectural 


and otherwise. The portico of the temple of Hibis, Khargeh (No. 60), should have been cited asa clever 
restoration (by M. Bararze), 


D. Reviews or Wones Prewsaep seronn 1037 


Of F. W. v. Brsstse, Aeg. Kunstyesch, at length and critically by R. Awrues in Pai. Woch. 57, 03 ff 
Also in OLZ 40, 20 ff., and in ZDMG 91, 515 f. 
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Of N. M. Davies, Anc. Egn. Paintings, at length by C. R. Wroorama in Am. Journ. Phil, 41, 638i. 
Also in Apollo 37, 45; Burlington Mag., 99 #.; Chron, d'Bg. 12, 64 #.; OLZ 40, 286 ff, 

Of H. Raxkg, The Art of ane. Eg. in Burlington May., 4; Connoisseur, 44 f.; Pantheon, 33. 

Of H. Scnivue, Das altag. Bildnis, at some length by W. Hovscuen in OLE 40, 697 {, 

Of Vanpien p'Annapre, Catalogue dea Ostrr, jigurés, Fase, 1. in Aeg. 17, 31. 





3. Conservation 

H. CHEVRIER, Rapport sur les trancur de Kornak (1936-1937), in Ann. Serr, ai, 173 &.,, gives An socomnt, 
with illusts., of the restoration of walls round the Sacred Lake, the consolidation of architraves, 4 gute and 
& staircase in the Hypostyle Hall, the strengthening of a lintel in the temple of Khonsn, and other improve- 

In a rev. of G. Jéguren, Le Monument funer, de Pepi 11:1, Le tombeow royal (1936), A. M. Buackaan 
points to J.’a work on the underground passages and chambers as a valuable Jesson in methods; Ann. 
Arch. Anthr, 24, 170 ff. 

J.-P, Laven, Note eur divers travaux effectuds a Saqqarah en 1936 ef 1937, Ann. Serv. 37, 108 ff., with pl, 
describes his work near the pyramid of Wenis, the excavation, reconstruction, and protection af walla and 
reliefs in several mastabahs ; he has wlso rediscovered blocks from the temple of Wenis (too carefully hidden 
by Baxsawti in 1M)1), made arrangements for storing blocka from Djeser's temple, and completed the electric 
light system in the Serapeum and the mastabah of Ti, 

Another art. by Laver, Rapport sur lea restourations effectuéea en 1936-1937 dane lea monwments de Zoser 
da Saggarah, in Ann. Serv. 37, 06 #., describes, with pls., his restoration of the papyrus-columna, the facacde 
of the “Southern House" and the serdab (in which a cast of the original statue haa been Placed), and his 
identification of many parte of columns from the entrance to the encloaure, 

H. E. Wistock, An Egn. Headdress, in Bull, MMA 32, 173 #., gives an account of the reconstruction 
of an elaborate 18th-Dyn. head-drees for a woman, consisting of strings of gold rosettes, originally inlaid 
with carnelian and glass. 


4. Demotic Studies 

W. F. Engeeron, Medinet Halu Graffiti; Facsimiles, includes « large nomber of dem. copies, many of 
considerable length. Tranaliterations and tranalns. of these are promised by E. in a fortheoming vol. Briefly 
revd. by KR. O. Faviewen, JA 25, 268, 

W. Entonsen, Demotische Lesestiicke, 1, one of the two outstanding contributions to dem. studies, is revd. 
by H. Guarow in an interesting summary, Zur Erforechungageschichte des Demotischen (OLZ 40, 478 #.). 

The other ia F, Li. Gaurerre, Catalogue of the Dem. Grajfiti of the Dodecaschoenus, This monumental work 
contains facsimiles (prepared by Mra. Garris) and tranains, with comme. of 608 graffiti, of which 450 were 
recorded on the various buildings of Philae. The bulk of these are proscynemaia—in some cases no more than 
the name of the visitor is written—many of which were the work of priests or others of the staff of the temple 
concerned. A few contain biographical detail, and there is interesting material as to the nature of temple gifta 
and the upkeep of festivals, &c. The graffiti include « small number of legal records, mostly oaths, The most 
interesting ia the long inscr.—the longest dem. graffito known—left by the envoy of king Teqriramane of 
Meroé to Rome (i. the Rom. emperor or some representative of his?) in the middle of the Ord cent. 4.0. 
(Philae 416). The importance of the work, however, lies in its contribution to lexicography and, above all, 
palacography. There are 284 of indices containing facaimiles (apart from the vol. of facsimiles of the 
complete texte) of the significant variationa of all words, numerals, names, etc., found in the grafitti arranged 
to show the transition from the moet normal to the most unrecognizable orthographies. Many of the graffiti 
here recorded will soon be illegible owing to the latest heightening of the dam at Aswin. Many had already 
perished long before this book was printed, and are recorded from squeezes or copies made by copyista from 
the time of Napoleon's expedition onwards. Gaorriri had access to all the known material of this kind, and 
the willingness of his contemporaries, Binkorre, Hess, Srizaecano, Erwan, Guarow, and Roxpea—to 
mention the most obvious—in putting unpubld. work at his disposal in order that he might make a standard 
collection is the highest tribute that could be paid to his scholarship. Revd. by Semon in AVGA 29, 245 ff. 

An alabaster block with incised Gk. inserr. hos been identified by O. Guimavp as the upper part of the 
ateln of Moachion, long sinee preserved in Berlin. The dem. insorr. were publd, by Reviwwovr in Rev. 
égypinl, 2, 272 if., and formed the basis of E. Bovntes's Métrique démetiqne. Grimavp discusses the stela 
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and tranels. both the old and the new Gk. poems on it in La Sitle gréco-démotique de Moschion (Bull. Soc. 
arch. d' Alex, 31, N-S. 9, 161 ff.) 

N. J. Reon, The Popyrus-Archive in the Philadelphia University Mua. (The Papp. from Dird* abil 
"l-Naga}, 1 (Mizraim 7, 11 ff., pls. 1-10), revises his descriptive list (Mizraim 2, 13 ff.) of docs. I-XT of 
this important dem, archive, and gives photographic reproductions (much reduced in size, but very clear) of 
doce, T-XT and XIV, all hitherto unpubld. 

FE. Semor’s valuable Demotivche Urkwudenlehre nach d. friihptolemiischen Terten, Miinch, Beitr. 27, ond 
his joint review-art. with B. H. Stmmceme of Tromrson's Family Archive from Siut (Studien zu Pap. BM. 
eg. 10591, Z. Sav. 67, 272 ff.) are notd. in the Graeco-Roman Bibliography, § 6 A(v), p. 107, above. 

T. C. Sxzat, The Reigns of the Piolemiea, With Tables for Converting Egn. Dates to the Julian System 
(Mizraim 6, 7 4£,), besides providing an elaborate ready-reckoner, is an extremely convenient statement of 
the publd. Gk. and dem, evidence for Ptol. chronology, with valuable nn. on all the controversial pointa. 

B. H. Sreieen, Etudes de grommoire ég, (Acta Or, 16, 81 {£.), ehows that a¢m-fin dem. has always perfect 
sense and never historic past; and in Nolices eur le pop. dém. 200d0 du Musée dex Antiquilés au Caire (ibid, 
&5 ff.) contributes 16 pages of grammatical nn. on Setne, with a short reasoned statement of his attitude 

Sir H, Toomrsox, Note on t byr(-t) in Boundaries of Ptol. Conrveyances of Land (J EA 23,258) shows that 
this fem. word has no connexion with the similarly spelt masc. Ayr, ‘street’, but (with its variants) is ‘the 
aame sa the word fret, ‘food’, frequently found in dem., and in Cop. ppe’, and —Gk. rpo¢y (for rpogeior), 
‘a foeding-place’, with special ref. to the quarters of sacred animals and birds. 


5. Excavations and Explorations 
A. Eoyrr axp toe Soupanx 

Sesh, Excavations begun by the EES uncovered three temples in a single block dating from the 
4th year of Amenophia IV, the central temple having a small crypt beneath with reliefs of Amenophis IV 
and the Queen in the company of various gods. The figures of the Ring and Queen had been hacked out. 
See JEA 23, 117 and 145 ff.; Chron. d'Bg, 12, 100 f.; ASL 53, 208 and 54, 74; Nature, July 10; Times, 
Jnly 56. See also § 15, p. 237 £ 

‘Anijah. The 2nd vol. of the report of the Antig. Dept. Miss. archéol. de Nubie 1920-34 describes the 
buildings and temple in the town, the N.-K. cemetery aml] the tomb of Penniit. The resulta of the Ernst v. 
Bieglin Exped. of 1912 and of the Eckley B. Coxe Jnr. Exped. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania of 1910 are 
also embodied in the report. See G, Sremponrr, Aniia, 2. Band, mit Beitragen von D. Manoces, H. 
Sonuerr u. W. Woxr, Gliickstadt, in 2 parts, text and pls. 

#dfu. The exeavations of the Inst. fr. together with the Univ. of Warsaw were concerned with rubbieh 
mounds weat of the temple of Horus, of which the top levels were of the Rom. town, with houses of the Ptol. 
period beneath, and with the Egn. necropolis at the bottom, Hers $ untouched tombs were found, of which 
the oldest was that of Pepy-nefer, governor of Edfu in Dyn. 6. Some fine objects of this date came from the 
tombs. See JU, Lin. News, Mar. 6,403; Chron, d'Eg. 12, 185 f.; Forsch. «. Fortachr. 13, 273 ff.; Arch. f. Or. 
12, 4; Jahrd. d. Arch. Inet. (Archdiologischer Anzeager, Beiblatt) 62, H. 1-2, 270 ff. 

ELAab, The exped, of the Fondation Eg. Reine Elisabeth under Caran reports that the temple waa 
built under Dyn, 18 ond had 3 sanctuaries, being successively enlarged down to the time of Nectanebo I. 
A smaller temple to the W. waa dedicated to Thoth. Several statues and bas-reliefa with names of kings 
from Dyns, 18 to 30 were discovered, See Chron. d'Eg. 12, 132 ff.; Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg, (Classe des Lettres), 
p. 12; Ann, Serv. 37, 3 Gf. 

(eben. The Italian Egyptol. Exped. announces the discovery of tombe of Dyna. | to 5. Bee Chron, 
d'Eg. 12, 168, also Oriente Moderna 17, 357; Chicago Daily News, May 1. 

£}-Tad, For further arte. on the treasure previously reported see Chron. d'By. 12, 21 ff.; C..R, Ac. 
Jneser. #-., 1036, 230 ff.; Syria 18, 174 1%. This seagon's excavations of the Louvre have revealed a sacred 
lake of two basins, with fragmm. of statues and Christian pottery, For further details see Chron. d'By. 12, 
157 ff., 170 £; Aga. Gasette, Apr. 13; AJSL 53, 262. A complete report of the excavations of the Inst. fr. 
for the past few years has appeared, viz. FP. Blmsow nx ua) Rlogue): Tad (1934 a 7936), Cairo. 

Armant, The EES under O, H. Myers has this season continued the exacavation of the Ptol. temple, 
in which well-preserved blocks from earlier structures, ranging in date from Dyn. 11 to 20, were discovered. 
The investigation of a hillock named Kim el-“Abd at the edge of the desert was also undertaken. This was 
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found to be a building of unbaked brick, the bricks bearing the name of Amenophis IT. Further under- 
takings included the exeavation of a pan-grave cemetery and of o Cop, monastery, and the further 
investigation of the "Saharan" civilization, of which pottery had been found previously. For this purpose 
4 desert exped. under Dr. Wiskuen explored the E, desert between Luxor and Armant and brought back 
many photos. of rock-drawings. It ia hoped that further traces of the ‘Saharan' people will be found later 
by a similar exped. into the W. desert. Interesting hierogl. inscrr., introducing a new queen and princesses 
of Dyn. 13, are reported from the road from Armant to Nag’ Hammadi. See Chron. d'Ey. 12,171 f.; [EA 23, 
117; Geograph. Journ. 87,05 f.; Arch. f. Or, 11, 275 £.; Bon. Gazette, May 18. 

Thebes (Karnak). For a report on work of the Antiq. Dept. in 1935-6 see Ann. Serv, 36, 131 ff. For that 
of 1996-7 see Ana, Serv, 37, 173 ff. H. Rocky gives a further account of the amall temple of Hatshepsut 
and Tuthmosia OT in Ann. Sere. 37, 71 FF. 

Thebea { Valley of Queena). A short not. of the activities of the Italian Egyptol. Exped. in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 
180. Bee also Oriente Moderno 17, 357. 

Thebes (Kurnat Mur'di). See Ann. Serr. 37,33, for the report of the finding of the pedestal of a statue 

Theles (Kim ef-Hitin), On the discovery of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, see further in 
Chron. d' Bg. 12, 174 ff. and 211; Ree. arch. 9, 82 £; JU. Ldn. News, Jan. 2. 

Thebes | Dér el-Madinah). The reports of the excavations of the Inst. fr. 1993-4 have been publd., 
viz. B, Brovime: Ropport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1033 & 1934), le partie: la nécropols de [oweat ; 
ame partis: la ndécropole de Pest, Cairo. 

Thebes (Shckh ‘Abd el-Kurnoh), For a full account of the MMA exped. 1035-6 see Bull, 4 MA, Jan., 
sect. 1. Summary in Ji. Ldn. News, Feb. 13, 272; Scientific American, Nov., 266 ff.; New York Times, 
Jan. 17; Life, Jan. 25; AJSD 33, 24. 

Thebes (EL-KhokAah), The Antig. Dept. report the discovery of an inscribed tomb-chamber with 2 in- 
scribed sarcophagi. Aun. Serr. 37, 37 £. | 

El-Mustogiddoh, G. Bevstos’s report (Mostagedda and the Taaian culture with a chapter by G. M. 
Mosrant, London) explains the findings of the BM exped. in 1928-0 in great detail, with new material for 
the study of the Badarian and Tasian cultures. 

Tell el-'Amarnah, The excavation of the Great Palace was completed by the EES and some buildings 
of uncertain purpose cleared. Among the objects found are mentioned a relief showing the transport of an 
obelisk, a complete Mycensean vase, a Cypriot vase still containing fluid, and some fragmm. of relief and 
fayence. See Chron, d'Ey, 12, 180 f.; Arch. f. Or. 11, 276 ff.; JEA 23, WSL 

Tiinah el-Gebel. The Egn. Univ. Exped. announces the discovery of » large Rom, well near the tomb of 
Petosiris, and of a number of subterranesn galleries in which the sacred animals of Thoth were buried. 
See Chron. d'By. 12, 185; Ji. Ldn. News, June 12, 1068 f.; AUSL 04, 73 £.; Arch. J. Or.12, 046 

EL-Eshmiindn, The account of the German expedition’s excavations in 1935 ia publd. in Mitt. deutach. 
Inat. Kairo 7, 1 ff. 

Madinat Madi, See Arch. f. Or. 11, 402 £,, for » further summary of the excavations of the archacol. 
exped, of the Royal Univ. of Milan. 

Sakbarah, Forrn and Quteet., Excemtions at Sagqara: The Step Pyramid, 2 vola., Cairo, and Laien, 
Fouilles A Saggara: Le pyramide a degrés, 2 vols., Cuiro, are revd. in Chron. d'By. 12, 67 . The latter is revd. 
at great length by Cx, Proann in J.Sav., 241 ff. (Um Tombeau royal de la [1 le Dyn. a Saggarah). A further 
diseovery was made by the Antiq. Dept. under W, B. Emery, that af the tomb of Sabu, an official of Dyn. 1, 
in which the body was in its original position, unembalmed. See Chron. d'Eg. 12, 163; 10. Ldn, News, 
Fob, 27, 348 £.; Egn. Gazette, Feb, 10, Feb. 11, Mar, 1; Discovery, March, 88; Museum News, Mar. 15, 3; 
AJSE 63, 259 f.; Arch, f. Or. 12, 93 £; Times, Apr. 16, Apr. 23; New York Times, Apr. 16. Various activities 
of the Antiq. Dept, in Ann, Serv. 37, 103 ff. | a ; 
report (season 1932), Cairo, 1936, ia revd. by R. Prrroxt in Anthropos 32, 307. | 

Fustat. Ann. Serv, 37, 68 ff., contains an nocount of the clearance by the Antiq. Dept. of a rock tomb 
containing a large number of sarcophagi. Further reports speak of the discovery of «a tomb containing: an 
enormones sarcophagus with a normal-sized coffin within. See Chron. d'Eg. 12, 183 £.; Bgn. Gazette, Feb. 17; 
AJSL 63, 257 £. 

pele tay A report of the work undertaken by the Egn. Museum in Stockholm appeared in Nature 24 
(July), 168 f. 





Zabisik, Twelve large sarcophagi of sacred bulls, all plundered, were found at K6m Aba Yasin by the 
Antiq. Dept. Nearby were amall chambers containing mummies of falcons with their egys beside them in 
jars. See AJSE 55, 213; Nature, Dec. 18, 1007. Photos. in Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, Deo. 29. 

Tenis. For a report on the continued work of the Univ. of Strasbourg Exped. on the Great Temple 
see Chron. d'fg. 12, 181 ff. Some stelae, statues, &c., were discovered. Further work was done on the large 
brick building north of the temple of Anta, which was found to contain a number of wells, See alao Kémi 5 
(1936), T1 .; C..R. Ac. Ineer, B.-L., p. 142; AJSL 53, 201 £ 

El-Kabbart. B, Hasacm, Two Tombs of the Rom. Epoch recently discovered al Gubbari, in Bull. Soe. arch. 
d' Aler, 31, N.S. 9, 270 ff. 





B. Ovrsws Eoyrr 

Sinai (Zuwéyid). For an account of work of the Brit. Sch, of Arch. at Anthedon see Syro-Egypt 1,5 if. 
Egn. objects are announced from ‘Town C, the Maccabaean town, See also Syro-Egypt 2, 3 fi. and Prrnis, 
Anthedon, Sinai (Brit. Sch. of Arch. and Egn. Research Account publns., 58), London. 

Palestine (Tell Doowér). An Egn. searab of the 16th-Dyn. king ‘A-hetep-Ré* waa found on the surface 
by the Welleome Marston Exped. From a triple-chambered tomb of the Hykaos period came a great number 
of seals and ecaraba of the late 18th and early 19th Dyns. and one of Dyn. 13. More scarabs came from 
adjoining tombs. See PEQ, 228 ff. and 178. 


C, Misce.LaxEows 
The following are concerned with excavation and/or exploration in Eg. and the Sudan. H. Gavrutren, 
Les Fouilles en Bg. en 1932-1933, in Rev. d'égyptol. 1 (1938, appeared 1937), 280 ff. ; M. Baron, La Résurrection 
dex villes mortes, Paria; G, Carramt, Chronique d'Ey., in Mercure de Fronce, Sept. 15, 640 f1.; M. Beamer, 
A travers PE. et le Soudan, in Conferences et Thedtrea (Brussels), 4, 209 f1.; C. R. Wiettams, News Items 
Jrom £y., the season of 1946 to 19ST in 2y., in AJA 41, 629 ff. 


6. Foreign Relations 
A. Eovrr 

F. W. v. Brssina, Die Maudugige Konigin Teje, ZAS 73, 123 f., points out the error in Recuu's Kasse w. 
Heimat der Indogermanen, 16, where it is stated that ‘Eon, sources report of the Mitannian princess Teje, 
who married the Pharaoh Amenophia II, that ahe was blue-eyed’, R. was misled, for, as is well known, 
Teje wae the daughter of Yuya and Tjuyu. In the same art, the writer warns against the hasty identification 
of the Hurriana with the Kharo of the Egn. inscrr. 

The same author, in OL2 40, 201 f., commenting on G. A. Rewwen's Devel, of the Egn. Tomb (1936), 
remarks that the Een. people from the beginning were a mixed race and quotes B.'s view that the predo- 
minant components were Libyan and Semitic. 

F, Eirssow bz ta Rogue, Le Tréaor de Tid, Chron. d'Eg, 12, 21 ff., desorihes briefly some of the objecta 
contained in the E¢-Tiid treasure and diseweses ite purpose, date, and provenance. 

A. Faxuny, Blocs décorés provenant du Temple de Louxor, Ann, Serv. 37, 39 ff., publs. with line-drawing 
illuste. 16 fragmm. of texts anil soenes from a hitherto unknown list of foreigners. The author demonstrates 
that theee fragmom. originally formed part of a chapel of Amenophis IT at Karnok and that they belonged 
to the archetype—formerly thought to belong to Tuthmosia [[—of a Ptol. list, « fragm. of which was 
publd. by Max Mituien, first in O.L2 3,270, and later in his Egyplol, Researches, 2, 66.1. Three of the fragmm. 
contain the texts usually employed to introduce the names of conquered ssnnaihaks 4 refer to people from 
the N., § to people from the 8., and 1 to peaple from both N, and 8. 

J. Snows, Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topographical Lists relating to Western Asia. (Leiden, E. J. 
Grill, 16--229 pp., figs.) sets owt in clear and scientific fashion the foreign names given in 34 topographical 
liste dating from the time of Tuthmosis IT to Sheshonk I. Each list is accompanied by a description of 
ite location, and identifications are noted where possible. In an informative introduction to the book the 
author discusses briefly the historical trustworthiness and topographical value of the lista. List V (p. 127) 
should be read in the light of an art, by A. Faksay, don, Sere. 37, 30 if. 

J. Storm, Arch. 7. Or. 11, 400 ff., in a not. of excavations in 1936 at Tanis, mentions a relief showing 
Ramesses IT smiting a Libyan st the feet of the god Atim. 
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B, Limyva, Nvsta asp Toe Scupax 


A.M. Buaceman, JEA 23. 145 iL, gives a preliminary report on the EES excavations at Seeebi, Northern 
Province, Anglo-Epn. Sudan, 1930-7. Also reported by the aame author in Chron. d' Eg. 12, 190 ff, and in 
Jil, Ldn. News, Aug. 14. 

Caran, Les Fowilles d'el-Kah, Chron. d' Bg, 12, 133 ff, records the discovery of some blocks bearing the 
remains of a mythological text and mentioning Libyan dances. 

A, pz Cosson, JEA 23, 226 ff., reports on the physical and archseol. features of Bahrin, Nuwomisah, 
and El-A’reg in the Libyan Desert. 

W. Hicscurr, Lilyer w. Aeg. (Aegyptol. Forschungen, 4; 70 pp., figs.) discneses exhaustively the various 
types of Libyans which figure on Egn. monuments, and reaches many important conclusions regarding 
their characteristics and origins. 

L. P. Kimwas, Studies in the later hist, of Nubia, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 75, quotes Gairerra's suggestion 





(Ryl. Pap., 3, 87, n. 4; 420) that the Mcja af Eyn. texts represent the Beja of the present day, and adds 
that, while the identification in pouible on philological grounds, there is aa yet no further evidence to 

0. H. Myers, J£A 23, 117, reports on the excavations (Sir R. Mowp Expedition) at Armant 
and mentions a particularly fine relief found in the temple of Tuthmosia III, which shows the hand of the 
king grasping the heads of Nubian and Asiatic prisoners. He also refera to the excavation of a pan-grave 
cemetery which supplies freah information concerning Nubian mercenarics of the 2nd Intermediate period. 
Also reported in Chron, d'Eg. 12, 171 ff. 

P. E. Newnenny, 248 73, 139, in a n. on the hierogl. [, seca a parallel between the bow wed by the 
Nuers of Bahr el-daref when dancing and o miniature bow used among the Eastern Libyans as a badge 
of office. 

C, PaLestiyg, SyHia, anp Asta Mixon 

W. F. Atpaicnt, Arch. jf. Or. 12, 71, revs. favourably Grundlagen d. aeg.-semitiechen Wortrergleichung, 
by Fr. Cauice, and makes many useful suggestions, particularly with ref. to texte from Riise esh-Shomra. 

The same author, The Egn. Correspondence of Abimilli, Prince of Tyre, JEA 23, 100 €., commenting on 
foreign usages and expressions in the Tell el-‘Amarnah tableta, points out that the ten letters from Abimilki 
were actually written by an Egn. scribe. Many features of both linguistic and hist. importance emerge 

H. Baver, Der Ureprung des Alphatets (Alte Gr. 36, H.1/2); rev. by L. Ta. Lerort, Muston 50, 307 ff. 

K. Brrren, Arca. f. Or. 11,395 £, in a not. of recent excavations at Bofazkiy, mentions the discovery 
of correspondence with Eg. 

By the same author, Bogachiy, Die Kleinfunde der Grobungen 1906-12, Leipzig. 

M. Coan, in an art. publd. in Bull. du Mus. de Beyrouth 1, 1if., entitled Un Tresor dorférrerie 
syro-dg., describes a remarkable collection of jewellery which has been put at the disposal of the Lebunon 
Republic by the Antiq. Dept. of Palestine. The collection, numbering @7 pieces, contains many objects 
which resemble specimens in the treasures found by pz Moraay at Dahshir and by Mowrer at Byblos. 
Liners. ca bene: Gouhs concerning the Ego. origin of many of the piecea, expecially of a pectoral bearing 
the name of Amenemmes II] which resembles the one found at Dahshir so closely as to suggest that it 
came from the sama workshop. There are, however, also in this collection many objecta belonging to types 
not found in Eg., but resembling specimens from Ris esh-Shamra and Byblos. Possibly the collection 
was pillaged from a royal tomb in Byblos, 

R. Dvssavpy in his not. in Syria 18, 403, of Die Paldatina-Literatur, ed. by P. THomses, Livraison | 
and 2, singles out for mention Ch. 6 by A. Monet dealing with the travels of Egns.in Asia. For D.'s views 
on Cunwit's Semifes in Egn. Mining Expeditions see § 13, p. 232. 

H. Ewscocr, in a preliminary report of the Bogazkiy excavations (1936), DOG 75, 61 ff, mentions 
the discovery of a few fragmm. of letters written in Akkadian forming part of a correspondence with Eg, 
The author, however, claims no special significance for them. 

E. O. Founmn, The Hittites in Palestine, mu, PHQ, 100 ff, draws on the information supplied by the 
‘Amarnah letters when discussing the different types of ‘Hittites’ in Palestine and fixing their geographical 





I. J: Gera, AJSL 53, 253 ff., locatea Shanhar, which is mentioned both in the “Amarnah and in the 
Bogazkiy letters, in N. Syria, possibly near Aleppo. 
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N, Gtveck, Explorations in H. Palesti ine, 1, Bull, ASOR 65, 8 f., remarks that the rapid growth and 
great wealth of the Nabatean kingdom was due to its geographical connexions with Syria, Arabia, and Eg, 

H. Gauwax, Zu der altzinaitischen Inachr. Nr. 363, Arch, f. Or. 12, 59 ff., points out that the name OT 
which occurs in this inser. is not Semitic, but that it corresponds to the Egn. ndat, ‘the little one’. 

M. Guestes-Octovurr, Astarté syrienne ef le ded Osiris, Rev, d égyptol. 1, 197 Hf., figs. 

E. Hensonet-Simox, The Togyle-Pina in the Palestine Archaeol. Mua,, in Quart. Dept. Antig. Paleat. 6, 
169 ff, points out that the sudden and frequent appearance of the toggle-pin in M.B, I seema to be con- 

A. Ime, Die dg. Listen palistinensiacher wu. syrischer Orismamen (Alio, Beiheft 34, N.F., H. 25). A very 
useful hand-book containing transerr., socompanied by full annotations, af 27 lists of place-names in 
Palestine and Syria. Rev. by R. Dussavp, Syria 18, 34 ff. Also rev. by C. J. Monto Warm, Ann. Arch. 
Anthr, 24, 174. . 

C. N. Jouss, Excavations at Pilgrima’ Castle, ‘Atlit (1933): Cremated Burials of Phoentcian Origin, Quart. 
Dept, Antig. Palest, 6, 121 ff., who had in « previous art. (op. eit,, 2, 41 £1.) abown that shaft graves of the 
Sth and 4th cents. Bc. found at ‘Atlit, though fundamentally Phoenician, display some Egn. and Gk. 
elements, finds confirmation of his dating of the cremated burials of about the Tth cent. in the discovery im 
one of the graves of an Ey. scarab of either Osorkon IT or Sheshonk IV. , 

G. Lovp reports on the excavations of the Oriental Inst. of Chicago at Megiddo in J, Ldn, News, Oct, 
16 and 23. Among the objects discussed are many which display Egn. design and motifs, including some 

M. E. L. Mar.owax, reporting on his excavations at Chagar Bazarin JU, Ldn, News, Mar. 27, states that 
he found a number of copper cornct-shaped objecta in the bottom of jare and suggests that they formed 
part of a wine-drinker’s outfit and belonged to a type which was imported into Syria from Ey. The author 
includes a photo. of a mould showing a god and a goddess separated by a Syrian version of the Ezn. cath. 

P. Mower, Les Reliques de Cart syrien dans (By. du Nouvel Empire (Puhlna, dela Faculté des Lettres de 
Univ. de Strashourg, Fasc, 76), examines in detail the various scenes in Epn. temples and tombe which 
depict Syrians and their wares, and also a number of Syrian objects found in Eg. After discussing briefly 
the Egn. texta accompanying the scenes, he gives a detailed analysis of the objects represented. Ch. 4 is 
devoted to a study of the Keftiu without, however, any very conclusive arguments being adduced as to 
their origin. The interrelation of Syrian and Egn. art is fully discussed, their points of resemblance com- 

J. Pexoiesvry, reporting on the resulte of excavations at Tell el-'Amarnah during the season 1036-7 
in Chron, Bg. 12, 180 £, mentions among other ‘finds’ a complete Mycenaean vase and a Cypriote vessel 
with its contents. 

G. Posxszn, Une Liste de noma propres dirangers sur deux ostrr. hiérat. du Nowvel Empire, Syria 18, 183 ££, 
discusses two important ostrr. at the Louvre (E. 14354 and 14355), apparently dating from Dyn, 19 and 
containing 14 Syrian proper names, 10 of which were previously unknown, The docs. are also of value for 
the light they throw on syllabic writing. 

H. Rasxn, Keilachrifiliches, ZAS 73, 90 ff., discusses a new Tell el--Amarnah tablet already publd, by 
G. Dossms in Rev, d'Aanyrologie 31 (Paris, 1934), 125 ff. From this tablet we learn that 40 women from 
Geser were transported to the harem of Amenophis I, bringing the known total of foreign women in the 
harem to 428, which, as the author points out, must have been responsible for a considerable introduction 
of foreign blood into Eg. in Dyn. 18, In the same art. » number of important linguistic parallela between 
cuneiform and Fon. are conaklered. 

A. Rown, A Caialogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seala and Amuleta in the Palestine Archaeol. Mus. 
(Govt. of Palestine Antig. Dept.) Cairo, 1936. xlviii+347 pp., 38 pls., orapha, diagrams, and a map. The 
catalogue contains descriptions of more than a thousand scaraba, ranging in date from Dyn. 12 to 26, and, 
in addition to ita archseol. value, demonstrates the extent of the penetration of Egn. products of this 
period into Palestine. A very useful feature of the book is a table of Egypto-Canaanite contacts. 

H. Scuiren, Hine nordsyrische Kultsitie?, ZAS 73, 54 £1, describing the great stela found at Riis esh- 
Shamra in 1032, compares certain aspecta of the monument with a monument found at Tell Defennah, 
which is now in the Cairo Mos. The style of the monument is certainly Egn., and the sculptor, though 
probably not an Egn., must have come under Een. influence. 

C.F..A. Somanrren, Ges Fowilles de Ras-Schamra—Ugarit — Sme Campagne, Rapport aommaire, Syria 15, 
125 ff., describes a most interesting stela. On the stela, which ia uninscribed, is a scene of a person presenting 
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an offering before a seated god, probably El, and its close resemblance to Egn. monuments of its kind is very 
marked, The style suggests that it is of the time of Dyn. 18 o0r19. Another object discussed ia s weight in 
the form of a human head, which, it is claimed, owes ita inspiration to Eg. Also reported in Arch. f. Or. 11, 
302 f., and in J. Ldn, News, Feb, 20. 

E. A. Srmszn, Some Animal Figurines of Hilla and Gawra, Bull. ASOR 68, 10, 13, describing excuvations 
at Tell Billa, reaffirms his view already stated in Musewma Journal 23, 273, that pottery from Tell Billn IV 

possesses affinities with the ethnio movements which were to culminate in the Hykeos conquest of Eg., 
aiihoegh hems no longer believes in the Anatolian origin of the ware in question, 

J. L. STaAkKeY, in his lecture at the Wellcome Inst. on July 16, reported in PEQ, 228 ff., mentioned 
many interesting Egn. objects found at Lachish, particularly a scarab of ‘Aa-hetep-Rét of Dyn. 16, Hyksos 
scarabs bearing the name of Apophis, and « small pottery bowl with an inecr. in hicratic, which Ganprsen 
and CemnyY date to the 13th-12th cents. n.c. The bronze dagger found in an earlier excavation, which 
bears an inscr. related to the Sinsitic writing, was aleo discussed. ‘The excavations are also reported in Jil. 
Ldn. News, Nov. 27, and in Aer. archéal. 10, 254 ff. 

J, Vaxpren, A propos d'un dépit de provenance asialique trouve d Tod, Syria 18, 174 £f., discusses the 
nature and provenance of the Et-Tid treasore, Before drawing his conclusions he outlines the main sources 
of information for relations between Eg. and Asia during the M.K. The treasure probably does not represent 
booty, because everything points to Ey. and Asin being at peace at the time, Various considerations lead 
the writer to think that it represents tribute levied by the Egn. king from a Phoenician prince. This pro- 
Vvenanoe ia supported on different grounds by FR. Dussacp, iid, 405, ino rev. of 0. Erssrenor, Line Ain- 
ichmelsungestelle am Tempel cu Jerusalem (Forsch. u. Fortechr. 13, 169 6). 

R. WEILL, Sur lo sthuction hist. of politique de Ras Shamra, L'hist. des Religions, 174 §f., cites hiet. evidence 
from Epn. soureea when commenting on two recent arte. by C. Vimocieavn, 

W. D. van Wioxcaanpes, De Weg, dien de Jercelteten volgten bij hun wilfocht wit Egypte. Oudheul- 
kundige Mededeelingen uit het Rijkerows. van Oudheden te Leiden, N 2., 18, 6 £f., carte, 

G. E. Watcut, Palestine in the Chatcolithic Age, Bull. ASOK 66, 21 if., discuzsea the sequence of pottery 
im Polestine during the 5th and 4th Millennia, mentioning points of contact with Egn. pre-dyn. cultures, 
especially that of Ma‘idi, for the date of which the author claima that Palestinian pottery furnishes a guide. 

Id., The Troglodytes of Gezer, PEQ, 67 f., divides the early Bronze Age in Palestine into four phases and 
links them up with their corresponding perioda in Eg., adopting for his purpose the minimum chronology. 
The first phase falla in the Late Predyn, Period, the second in Dyn, 1, the third in the Pyramid Age, and the 
fourth in the First Intermediate Period. The points of resemblance between the Egn. and Palestinian wares 
are noted, 





D, MisceLLaNEous 

F. W. v. Brssrxo, Des angebliche Weltretch der Hyksos, Arch. f. Or. 11, 325 ff., comments on the statement 
in Das Hethiterreich by A. Goran (1928) that the Hykaos Empire extended to Crete and Babylonia and that 
ite contre was in N. Syria. In vow B.'s view there is no evidence to demonstrate a Welfreich of Hykens 
either Aryan or Anatolian, let alone European, and he favours the view that the foreign elementa (¢. the 
name Khian) were simply conveyed by them from Palestine. 

J. Farennton, Dax Siegel des Hethitischen Konigs Hattusili JIT nach der aeg, Fossung scines Vertrages 
mit Ramses IT. (Artiiws Asioe curat editionem RK. Hapr, Lipsine, vol. vi, fasce, 3, 4, 177 if.) 

P, Gucnzert, Un Relief égyptisant dans les tombes royales d'Our, Chron. 7 Eg. 12, 27 £., commenting on a 
relief of a copper shield found by Woouney at Ur, sees in the motif trices of Egn. influence. The writer 
maintains that the example serves to emphasize the closeness of the relationship which existed in archaic 
times between Eg. ond the Enxat. 

A. 8. Hesory, Analysia of the Petrie Collection of Kgn. Weights, JEA 23, 39 ., concludes that the Stater 
and Khoirine standards were introduced into Eg. by the Hykeos. The importance of the Daric standard 
at Naukrmtis from Dyn. 26 to the Ptol. period, whereas in the remainder of Eg. it was unimportant, is held 
to indicnte ‘that « conspicuous element of the trade of Naukratia waa with ports on the Asiatic coast’, 

L. Kummer, Pendeloques en forme d'inaecles foisont partie de colliers ¢g.: Notes additionelles, Ann, Serv. 37, 
142 ff,, remarks on the use of the grasshopper as an amulet against plagues of this insect and mentions that 
it played an important part in religious and superstitious ideas in both Eg. and Asia Minor. It ia clear 
ws gabe suite mays the grasshopper was regarded as a menace, 

| inonrr, Ein bronzener Gefiseuntersats, ZA8 73, 122 f,, describing a bronze vase-base in the 
GE 
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Field Mus, of Nat. Hist., Chiongo, mentions that the ‘palmette’ motif has been regarded as ‘Phoenico- 
eypriote' by C. Bonewx, who suggests that this method of decoration displays Asiatic influence. The author, 
however, considers it to be a pure Egn. motif, and where there are similarities in Asiatic art they are rather 
due to Egn. infiuence. 

F. H, Weissnacu, ZD.MG 01, 80 #., mentions a Persian plaque with a cuneiform inecr. found at Sakkirah., 


7. Geography and Topography 

G. Catos-Taomrson and E. W. Gannwen's The Desert Fayum (1934) is revd. at length and very favour- 
ably by G. A. Warywaicat, JZA 23, 125 @. 

A. pe Cosson’s Noles on the Babrin, Nuwimasch, ond Bl-A‘reg Oosea in the Libyon Desert (J EA 23, 
226 ff.) contains information of geogr. as well as of archaeol. interest. 

Text C of G. Govon’s Les Traveur de Chow ef les tribulations de Geb (Adi 6, 1 ff.) contains ow list of 
cities and localities situated in Upper and Middle Eg., including the Fayyim. 

M. Hamza in an art. (The Statue of MeneplaA J found al Athar en-Naln and the Route of Pitankhi from 
Memphia to Heliopolia, Ann. Serv, 37, 233 if.) claims that Athar en-Nahi is the site of the temple of Atim 
at Kheritaha (Babylon), visited by Pitankhi on his way from Memphis to Helio 

A. dmo's fhe dg. Listen palistinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen (Klio, Beiheft 38, XLF.. H, 35) is 
favourably revd. by Caranr, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 204, and C. J, Mcuzo Wam, Awn. Arch. Anthr. 24, 174. 

H, Kues’s Die Loufhahn des Hohenpriesters Ondurmes von Thinis (248 73, 77 if.) refers to the ‘Eastern 
Bhat’ in the Thinite Nome, the mod. Nag’ el-Mashayikh — Lepidontopolis. Ocsis, a long and important art. 
by K., appears in PW, xvi, 1681 ff. 

L. P. Kimwanr's instructive and entertaining Studiez in the later Hist. of Nulia (Ana. Arch. Anthr. 24, 
G0 ff.) contains some matter of topographical interest. 

E. Litpwio's Le Nd (Paris, 1936-7) is revd. by 8. T., T'endances, Aug. 15, 162, 235 £. 

In his Le Naos D 20 du Mus. du Lowers (Rev. d'égyptol. 1, 161 ff.) A. Prastorr discusses the geogr. 
position of Mryl, Mj and certain other Delia Towns. 

Most welcome is the appearance of Porrne—Moss, Top. Bill, v: Upper Egypt: Sites, Oxford, xxiv 
292 pp. Revd. by R. 0, Favuaxun, J 2A 23, 271. 

M. Rargakt suggests in Nowreau Nom d'une pyramide d'un Amenemhat (Ann. Serv. 37, 79£) that 
Br | 4.) —"Je-m-hel is the name of the pyramid of Amenemmes DT. 

A. Rowe's A Cat. of Egn. Scarabs (gee § 6 C) contains a good n. on the locality Snict and oa nseful index 
of place-names. 

A. Vann in his Nouvelles Listes géogr. d Aménophis [IT a Karnak (Ann. Serv. 36, 220 fF.) publas. 
6 granite blocks belonging to the bases of 3 coloasal statues of Amenophis III, which possibly once stood in 
his funerary temple. Apart from laudatory and other inscrr. they bear lista of Asiatic and African peoples 
and atrongholds conquered or held by the Pharaoh in question. 

In Bélier du Fayoum ef 2ie nome de la Hawte-Eg. (Bull. Inst. fr. 36 [1036-7], 1204.) BR. Waitt argues 
in favour of the Fayyiim being regarded aa tho 2ist Upper-Egn. Nome. He inclines to the view that Smn-Hr 
and Sn‘.Anw are identical with Saf. 

(. E. Witnovr's Travels in Ey. (Brooklyn, 1936) is revd. by L. P. Eimwan, J EA 23, 272 £.; G. Romper, 
OLS 40, 418 £; A. Cone, Boletin do Museu Nacional [Rio de Janeiro] 12 (1936), 03 ff.; A. W. Saomren, 
Museums Journ, 37, 72 f.; Carant, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 71 f. See also Caranr, Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belgique 
(Classe dea Lettres}, 1006, 305 f. 

A ahort not. af A. E. Wis vock’s Fd-DaksleA Qasia (New York, 1936) appears in Syro-Egypt 1, 14. 

E, dirrner (Areé. f. Gr. 11, 400) gives a short account (derived from a report in The Times, Jan. 7) of 
W. B. K. Saaw's expedition to the 8, part of the Libyan desert. 

The following works have not been secessible to me:— 

G. Catos-THomrsos, E. W. Ganpsrn, and 8. A. Hozavyin's Lake Moeria: Re-investigations and some 
Communts (Bull: Fast, d'Eg. 19, 245 £f.).! 

C. Kvesrz's Toponymée dy. (Bull. Inat, d'Eg. 19, 215 £f.). 

Jd, Sons's Hoadbook for the Study of Egn, Topograph. Lists relating to W. Asia, Leiden." 


1 Bot see under § 1, p, 215, * But see under §6 A, p. 224. 
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_ W.F. Atunronr, The Egn. Correspondence of Abimilli, Prince of Tyre (JEA 23, 190 if.) claima that the 
Egn. queen Merituten is named in the tenth letter, and that all the letters from Abimilki were written by 
an Egn. scribe, 

PF. W. ¥. Brssina, Die blandugige Konigin Teje (ZAS8 73, 123 £.), expl heory that this queen was | 

ved Mi = wpe agin Teje (. 23 £.), explodes a theory that this queen was o 

L. Boncuarnt, Der Krinungsiag Ramses’ V. (ZA8 73, 60 ff.}, considers that the ‘Day of Coronation’ 
ascribed by J. Cumwy (ZAS 72, 109 ff.) to Ramesses TV really belangs to his successor. 

J. H. Baessten, Geach. deg, (German tranaln. of his Hist. publd. by the Phaidon Press with a supplement 
on Egn. art by H. Rawxs), is revd, by J. C(arant), Chron. d'Ey, 12, 60, and A. Heewawn, OLZ 40, 007 ff. 

W. E. Catnwars, The Anc. World (New York, Farrar & Rinehart), contains sectiona on Eg. 

J. Caran and G. Contenav, Hist. de [Orient anc., is revd. by R. pe V(aux), Rev. bibl. 40, 150 £, and 
B.B., Revue St, Boniface (Brussels), May, 0 ff. 

: A. pe Bock, The Judicial Pap. of Turin (JEA 23, 152 ff.), gives o valuable tranein. and discussion of 
this important hist, doc., rejecting the theory that it was a fiction subsequently contrived by Ramesses IV, 

W. Dunast, The Story of Civilization, appears in a French guise aa Hist. de la civilisation. I: Lea ovigines, 
La Sumérie, L'Eg., La Babylonie, L' Aseyrie, with a preface by the translator, C, Movnzy (Paris, Payot). 

G. DyeMans, Hiat, dcon. ef soc. de l'ane. Bg., vole, 1 and 2, ia revd. by H. ne Monant, Ann. d'hiat, écon, 
af soc, 45, 200 Ff. ; L.'T. Laronr, Waaion 50, 148 f.; Mowrer, Her, et, anc, 30, 233 ff. Vol. 3 of the same work, 
which appeared in 1937, is revd. by L. T. Levort, Muscon 50, 401 ff. 

W. F. Enoreros, On the Chronology of the Karly Eighteenth Dyn.{ Amenhotep J to Thutmose JIT) (ASSESS, 
188 ff.), utters a warning against unconditional acorptance of Boncmannr's chronological scheme for this 
W. F. Enarerow and J..A. Wasos, Hist, Records of Ramees [1T. The Tecta in * Medinet Habu" 1-2, is 
revd. by EB. Dmtorow, Her, arch. 10, 287 f.; A, CiaLpEnist), 4eg. 17, 18; and BR. Di vssacp), Syria 18, 2106 f. 

For H. Kees's monograph on Hrihor, seo §15, p. 23%. 

(C. Kuesrz, La Bataille de Gadech, ia revd. by Mostar, Re, ¢t. enc. 30, 225 £. 

D, Macsavenros, A Scheme of Egan, Chronology, ia revd. by T. B. Brown, JE-A 23, 270. 

Moxrer, L’tre de Menophrés (C.-R. Ac. Inacr. B.-L, 418 #.) takes tho view that the Menophres after 
whom Theon names the era commencing in 192] p.c. ia Ramesses I and that he was a descendant of the 
Seth ‘A-pehty of the Stela of 400 Years, whom M. considers to have been « local pre-Hyksos ruler at Avaris. 
MM. would also transfer the date of the commencement of Dyn. 18 from 1580 to 1550 5.0. 

A. Monger, Hist. de [ Orient, is revd. by Carant, Chron, dE. 12, 50 £.: G. Cowrenav, Syria 17, 380 ff.; 
FE. Doman, Fer. hist. rel. 116, 84 if.; and Moxter, Mer. ef. anc. 30, 225 f. 

A New King (Syro-Egypt 2, 10), secks to insert o Sety-mer-amiin immediately before Harembab, 

K. Pritors, Herembad vu, d. Amornaceit, ia revd. by J. C(aranr), Chron. d 2g. 12, 205, and W. Wor, 
OLZ 40, 677 £. 

For J. Prmesse's arte. on the Instruction for Merikaré, see § 10, p. 230. 

For revs. of G. Posexen, La Premiére Domination perse en Ey., seo § 15, p. T4. 

A. Scuanrr, Der hist, Abschnitt der LeAre fir Konig Meribaré (noted § 10), ia revd. by H. D. Scaarnet, 
Die Welt als Gesch. 3, 477 f., and Cavarr, Chron, ¢ Ey. 12, 203, 

For J. Vaxnrer on the 11th-Dyn. Intef Kings see under § 14 A, p. 225 (2 f-T id). 

A. Weneats, Hist. de lg. ane., transid. from the English edn., is revd. by C. Pocamn, Rev. arch. 9, 106 ff. 

R. WEL, Bases, méthodes ef résultats de la chronologies ég. and its aupplementary vol. Compléments ara 
revd. by Mowrer, Rev. df. anc. 30, 220 ff. 





9. Law 

A. be Bre, The Jedicial Pop. of Turin (J 2A 24, 152ff.), gives a pew traneln., with philological comm., 
of this well-known doe. By allowing the verb-form in 2/1, iwi dit m orn, &o., ita natural sense of o past 
narrative tense instead of the present employed by previous translators, he fundamentally alters the character 
of the text, which now appears ae an account by Ramesses ITT of the steps taken by him in the interval 
between the famous harem conspiracy and his death, rather than an official doc. setting up a court to deal 
with the participanta in the affair, In his concluaion pe Bock is led to suggest a modification of Starve's 
theory of the great, Harris pap., which the former considers may after all hove been the work of Ramesses [TT 
and not of hia successor. 
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J. Quant, Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in Ramesside Times (JEA 23, 196 £8.) 
shows that the feminine word fnct, known to the Wb, from P. Leiden 332 and recognized by C. in « hitherto 
unpubl. ostr. belonging to the Or, Inst. Chicago, as well sa in P. BA. 103.35, verso, 21, ia the technical term 
for the penalty imposed on a convicted thief in addition to the repayment of the stolen property. The fret 
might be nesessed at twice or three times the value of the goods stolen, but was sometimes renounced in 
eases where these wore not actually found with the thief. 

J. Preswe, Le Sercoge dans Ey. anc. sous les XXIme-X XV me dynasties (Heoueil de la Société Jean 
Sedin, 11 £.) haa not been accessible to me, 

The same author outlines the hist. of government in Eg. from the earhest to Rom. times in Lee trois 
cycles de Dhiat, juridique et sociale de Tanc. Bg. (Etudes d hist, dédiées d la mémoire de Henri Pirenne, 220 ff.). 

id., Hist, des institutions ef du drow privé de anc, Eg., Vol. 3: La Vie Dyn. et le démembrement de 
FP Empire, is revd. by E. Sum in 2. Ser. 57, 370 ff. 


10. Literature 

F, Donssetrr, Ag. Lieheslieder, Hoheslied, Sappho, Theolrit (ZDMG 90, 589 ff,), studies the inflaence of 
Eon. love-songs on Hebrew and Gk. poetry. 

Garnier, Late-Eon, Miscellanies (Bibl, Aeg., 7), polls, a hierogl, transer., with on., of ScAiilerhand- 
achrifien culled from many sources; ot. in Chron. d'Pg. 12, 195 ff. 

H. Gearow, Sprachliche wu. achrifiliche Formung dg. Texte, 1936, is revd. by B. vas pe Wauux (Chron, 
@' Ey. 12, 198 if.) and by R. O. Favcener (JEA 23, 200 f.), 

M. Preren, Das dg, Mirchen, is revd. by BR. O. Facteser, JRA 23, 130. 

J, Pimexwe devotes to P. Leningrad L1J0A two arts.: Les Inatructiona du rei Kheti ad eon file Merikara 
(C.-R, Ae. Inser, BWL., 1936, 289 £.) and Une Nouvelle Inferprétation des instructions du rot Kheti d son fila 
Merikera (J. Sav., 12 £.). 

G. Posusen, Catalogue des Getrr. higrat, littérairea de Deir el MédineA, fascc. 1 and 2, ia revd. by M. F. L. 
Macanam (EA 23, 271). 

A. Rosasvassen, Nuweros ferios literarios del antiguo Egipto. 1: Los textos dramuiticos, is favourably notd. 
by J. Claparr) in Chron. d'Eg, 12, 201. 

A. Scnanrr, Der hist. Abschnitt der Lehre fir Konig Merikordé (Sitzungsh, Miinchen, 1990, H. 8) studies 
the hist. section of P. Leningrad LIGA, with tranaln. and a valuable comm. For revs. of this publn, 
see $8, p. 220. Jd. Der Bericht Wher das Streitgesprich emea Lebenamiiden mit seiner Seele (Sitzungab. 
Afinchen, H. 9) hos pubkd. a complete now tranaln. and comm. of this well-known but diffientt text. 

J, Srrecet, Die Prdambel des Amenemope uw. die Zielsetoung d. cig. Weisheitsliteratur, ia revi. by M. Poorer 
(OLE 40, 287 £.). Id., Die Ersihlung vom Streite d. Horus wu. Seth in Pap. Beatty I ale Literaturwerk (Leip. 
Agyptol. Stud., H. 9), has made an interesting study of this mythological story, which he classes as an ‘epic’. 


ll. Palaeography 
H. Baven’s Der Ureprung des Alphabeta (Alte Or. 36, EL. 1-2), is revd. by L. Ta. Lerourt in Musion 50, 


SOT if. 

L. Borcuarnt in his art. f dif ‘Daumen’ (Z4S 73, 119 £.) maintains that the sign | represents the 
thumb. He cites an inacr. in the cenotaph of Sethos I at Abydoa, in which the ‘fifth’ hour of the night is 
written with ||, showing that the Eyns. regarded the thumb as the fifth finger, 

J. Cenwt, Two Puzzles of Ramesside Hierntic (J EA 23, 60 &.), elucidates a hitherto undeciphered group 
of signs in Pep. BM. 10335 and explains a puzzling sign qualifying various food-atuffa on several oster, 
aa = ‘fresh’. In his Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in Rameaside Times ©. ahows 
that the determ. of ft in Pop. Leiden 352, considered doubtful by Wh, is to be transcribed EY 

For J. &. F. Ganxor's Une Grophie feutive du verhe —— A (Bull, Inst, fr. 37, 63 iL.) see under § 13 of 
this Bibliogr. 

Chron. Bg, 12, 62. refers to P. Gienet’s Remarque aur le signe fit (Ann, Jmat. phil. hist, or, 3, 155 £.) 
in which it is suggested that the hierog!. A represents i pyramid with ita enclozure-wall, 

Por H, Grarow's n, (248 73, 75) on 25, = pruty sce § 13, p. 233. 
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I have not seen S. H. Hoone's art.. The Eorly Hist. of Writing, in Antig. 11, 261 #f., nor H. Texsox's 
Die Schrift in Vergangenheit wad Gegenwart (Glickatadt, 1035, vili+418 pp., 445 figs. and pls,). 

Mosrer in his interesting art., L' Arc nubien et sea emploin dans f'éerilure (Kemi 6, 43 ff.), adduces evidence 
for the view that the sign | depicts a Nubian bow. P. E. Newnennry, discussing the same sign in Note on 
the Hierogl, | (ZA8 73, 130), compares the miniature bows of the Nuers with that anciently ‘used among 
the eastern Libyans as o badge of office’. 

SETHE Ss Das hieroglyph. Schriftaystem is revd. by A. Pout, Orientalia 6, 264 f., and M. F. L. Macapam, 
JHA 23, 272. 

‘The late J. L. Stankey sent a moat interesting contribution to Jil. Edn. News, Nov. 27, 044 ff, entitled 
Palestine Clues to the Origin of the Alphabet: new discoveries at Tell Duweir, the biblical Lachiah: hieratic script 
and art relics revealing early Egn. influence, with other evidence bearing on Old Test. Aiat, 

_ Dbave not been able to Iny hands on M. Stracman’s Origine ef s¢mantique de quelques hicroglyphes eg. 
(Ann. Imat. phil. Aiat. or, 4 [1938], 063 f.). 
es elses G. Vos SELLE's Bibliographic sur Geschichte der Schriftia revd. by G. Rycxmans, Muscon 
fe (100), dil f. 


12. Personal Notices 

Ina rev, of F. Canice’s last work W. F. Auseicur pays a tribute to his memory, Arch. f. Or. 12, 71. 

W. R. Dawson, The Firat Egn. Society, in EA 23, 259, gives a brief account of a club for promoting Egn. 
learning in the middle of the 15th cent. 

_ Obituary nots. of Sir G. Enitor Serr have appeared in Aull. Ryl. Libr. 21, 4 0. by T. H. Pear; in 
Chron. fg. 12, 231 £., by J. Olaranr); in L’ Anthropologie 47, 419 £, by H. V. Viator); and in Mon 37, 
No. 59, with pl., by M. Yours. 
_ Many journals have pobld. arts. in honour of the late A. Eman and his fundamental work in Eqypto- 
logy: Arch, f. Or. 12, 95 ff, by A. Scnamry; Egn. Gazette, July 2, p. 6, by G. A. Rewwen (not seen); Forsch, 
u. Fortschr, 13, 271, by H. Guarow; JEA 23, 81f., by W. E. Cuum; The Times, Tune 30; ZAS 73, v ff. 
by G, Stjzmmonrr); ZD Mi 91, 484£, by H. O. Lance. 

A not. of the late Mrs. N.C. 0. Gaorrrre by NX. pe G. Davies appeared in The Times, Oct. 25, and was 
reprinted in JHA 23, 263, 

A tribute to Fr. C. Lacrer by P. Bovien-Larmnne appeared in Chron, dE. 12, 288 ff., reprinted from 
Papyrus of January. 

A brief account of the Prague Oriental Institute's Commemorative Ceremony in Honour of President 
MasaryK appears in Arch, Orient. 0, 438, and epecchea by R. Horownrz and B. Hnozyy¥ are printed tid., 
S01 and 302 ff. 

In Le Rayonnemend de Silvestre de Sacy, J. Sav., p. 17 ff. (eontinued from 1036), H. Demmary refers to 
De Sacy's attempts to decipher the dem. portion of the Rosetta Stone and his relations with CHAMPou.ion. 

A not. of E. Scuraraneio by G. Manno in La Voce del Nile, Gen.-Feb., DO, [have not been able to see. « 

Appreciative accounts of the late A. Wiewemass appear in Chron, d'By. 12, 252 £, by Carant, and in 
ZAS 74, viii, by H. Boxser. 

Brief appreciations of C. E. Wi.sove's work are given in revs. of the vol. of his lettera Travels in Eg. 
(1936) in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 71 £., and in JEA 23, 272 (by L. P. Kmwas). 


13. Philology 

W. fF. Atsricar points out in Egn. Correspondence of Alimilki, Prince of Tyre (JA 23, 100 ff.) that in 
this batch of letters a few Egn. words have been reproduced in cuneiform, thus giving us the contemporary 

T. G. Avues’s Egn. Stelae in Field Mua. of Not. Hist. (Chicago, 1936) is revd. in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 222 £., 
by Caranr, who suggests that the formula 4mes-f ky m tp Ab pr mew Arf (p. 34) moy refer to festivals of the 

A rey. in Chron, d'Ey. 12, 6218, of Ann. Inst. phil. Aiat. or. 3 (1996, vol. offert & J. Carart), refers to 
points of philological interest in arts. by E. Caassrwat (A propos d'un mot meerfain) and E. Derorox (Notes 
aur le cryptogramme de MontonemAét). 

In his art., Der Berliner Hocker des Petamenophia (ZAS 73, 25 f,), R. Awrmes discusses at length the 
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obscure formula Nir niwfyn NN. dbtwAhrf hftkhef &o.; ibid., 94 ff., he somewhat modifies his interpretation 
of the formula in question in view of an [8th-Dyn. version which had previously escaped his notice, 

L. Boxrcwanpt, Denkmaler d. A. BR. tm Mua, von Kairo, 1. Text uw, Tafeln cu Nr. 1295-1541 (CCG, 
Nos, 1295-1808), Berlin, 244 pp., 52 pla, The spelling day for dar in o Sth-Dyn. insor. is to be noted and thn 
strange writing of smu-tr (not instanced in Wh., m1, 448). Titles not included in M. A. Mopeay's Inder are 
ahd mrt (No. 1398) and imy-r hm(w) nir Shr» Mety (No. 1403). In his art. Der Krinungelag Rameea’ V, 
(2.48 73, 00 ff.), B. disagrees with Cenwy's interpretation of the words gmgm and ad (see JEA 23, 249), In 
Drei newe Heiapicle von Mondmonatsnamen aus der Zeit der 20. Dyn. (ZAS 73, 66 £.) B, discusses the month- 
names P-n-rimct, P-n-ipt, and P-n-int, which occur on oatrr. recently publd, by CemY, and regards them 
ag month-names of the ‘later lunar year’. 

H. Buussan, Die Texte awa d. Grabern d. Herakleopolitenseit von Sint mit Ubersetzung wu. Eriduterungen, 
70 pp. (Agyptol. Forschungen, 5). B.'s tranalns. show, for the most part, a distinct advance on thoso of his 
predecessors, and the comm. contains material of considerable philological interest. 

FP. Bucuenr's important work, Les Textes des tombes de Thowtmosia IT ef d' Aménophis IT, 1, is discussed 
by Mowrer in Mev. ¢f. anc. 30, 224. 

F. Cauwe's (rundiagen der dg.-semitiachen Wortvergleichung |(Beihefie sur W2AM, 1, Vienna [1036], 
278 pp.), which I unfortunately did not see and so could not enter in last year's AibliograpAy, ts revd, at 
length by W. F. Avwerour in Arc. f. (r. 12, Tl ff, A. ia appreciative, bat also critical, and makes many 
neeful suggestions. 

J. Ceuxt in The Gender of Tena and Hundreds in L, Ryn. (J BA 23, 57 ff.) pointe out that the definite art. 
{or ita equivalent) can never show the gender of tena but does sometimes show the fem. gender of the wonl 
# ‘hundred’, In another art. in J/2A 23, 186 ff, (Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in 
Ramesside Times), O. maintains (probably rightly) that the word jnet ‘penalty’, and that the words 
bm dd(-1) tect m-di-f (soe A, M. Brackmas, JA 11, 253) should be tranald, *I will not exact a penalty from 
him". In Deux Noma de poisson du Nouvel Enepire (Bull. Inat, fr. 37, 35 ££.) C. deals with the words arr ( = the 
mod, borkér or shal) and fos (Dyn. 10), dfs) (Dyn. 19-20), The transition ty> da has only so far been traced 
up to the Saite period. In La Constitution d'un avoir conjugal en Eg. (Bull, Inat. fr. 37, 41 if.) he draws atten- 
tion to the deaf dey, | -—=1"Q—, ‘marriage-settlement (?)', O.’2 Semites in Rgn. Mining Expeditions 
fo Sinai (Arch, Orient. 7, 384 ff.) is notd. by R. Dvssarn, Syria 17, 901 £., who draws attention to the M,-Egn. 
writings of what ore evidently Semitic personal and ethnic names, The appearance of these names indicates, 
eo DD. thinks, that the Israclitish-Canaanite population waa already at this date spread over 8. Palestine. 

E. Cuassrsar's art., A propos dun mot incertain (Ann. Inat. phil. hist, or. 3, 107 #.), which discussed 
the word mnw (designation in late texts of a Vase sacred to Hathor) is referred to in Chron, d'Ey. 12, 62. 

J. J. Cutue’s admirable art., Le Fonctionnement grammatical de expression pri brw en anc. ¢g. (Mel. 
Moapero, 1 (1935), 753 i.) ia discussed by Mowrer in Rev. dt. anc. 39, 238 f. In Cukun’s A Note on the 
grammatical Gender of the Names of Towns (./ RA 23, 261) it is suggested that the suffix +f in wwf At-nfr 
ont rigte Aerwt-f nt siw-Hil refers to afr and not to vide. C. contributes to C.-R. du growpe lingwiatiqne d'diudes 

chomito-semiliques, 2, 66 ff., on art. entitled La Chute den du suffize -in de Pane. eg. 

In a rev. in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 200 f., of R. Correvrence-Gimatpet's L'Anc. By. ef les langues africaines 
(Hee. anthropol. 46 (1936), 56 ff.) G. Lereevee criticines the theory that the Hamitic languages in general 


and Egn, in particular have affinity with the languages of Negro Africa. 
A rev. by H. Rawxx (OLZ 40, 680 if.) of W. Commuax's Die Laute der dg. Sprache, Eine phonetische 


Uniersuchung. Tl. 2. Die Laute des Neudg, (Vienna, 1934), is both critical and suggestive. 

A. DE Boce's The Judicial Pap. of Turin (JEA 29, 162 f.) contains many important philological nn. 
In these pe B. points out that fo rh-[ st can mean ‘I do not know who they ore’, and maintains that in 
L.Egn, the rel, form has always past reference ; that jw odmfalways refers to relative past time ; that am-f— 
“he bas heard’, while iwyf Ar sdm is used for narrative = ‘he heard’; that the negative of lie-f Ar adm is 
dof Ar im adm, but of sdf, bwpeef wm. He also ia of the opinion that narrative iw-f fr 2dm can continue 
a past rel. sentence, juct as the lat perf. can continue a perfect rel. sentence in Cop. There is an interesting 
oon 2 = Bs. 

Chron, d'Eg, 12, 62, refers to E. Dmoron’s Note sur le cryptogramme de MontowemAét (Ann. Inet. phil. 
hist, or, 3 [1035], 133 #f.). D.'a art., Une Figuration cryptographique sur une atéle du Moyen Empire (Rev, 


@eguptol. 1, 203 ff.) contains an ingenious rendering of o series of cryptograms on the well-known Louvre 
steln C 15, ' 
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Carant (Chron. d'By. 12, 214 ff.) reve. D. Duwmant's Naga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Intermed. Period 
(Oxford, vii-+-124 pp., 34 pls.) and suggesta that the title AOS 2*> All means not ‘Overscer of the 
Sacred Black (t) Cattle of the Anrw’, but ‘chef des reclus des Sacred Black Cattle’. 

In his useful book, The Pap, Ehers (Copenhagen), B. Enect, maintains thet the sn are physicians 
and the *Sakhmet-priests’ surgeons. The sno ‘sorcerer’ played « useful role ‘where a psychio influence 
was especially needled", Revd. by Garant, Chron. d'£y, 12, 223 f. Esneta publs. an art., Ay. anatomiach, 
Nomen, in Acts Or. 15, 293 if. 

R. Excernacu in hia art., The Statuette of Yi from Elephantine (Ann, Serv. 37, 1), records the rare 
title JT. 

ExMax-Gnarow, W.: Die Belegstelien, Bearbeitet von H. Grarow u. W. Excuse, 2. Bd., H. 1-2., ii-+- 
192 pp. It is to be hoped that these necessary adjuncts to the Wh. will be issued rapidly, Revd. by 
Mowret, Rev. ¢t. anc. 39, 225 £, Enwan's last contribution to Sifswngsb. Berlin (March 1937, 2 pp.) ia 
entitled Wb, d, dg, Spr. E.'s Nendg. Gr. is revd, by Mowrer in Aer. et, anc. 30, 226 ff. 

BR. 0, Faviexen continues (JEA 23, 10 ff.; 166 ff.) his admirable trangln. of P. Bremner-Rhind, The 

GakDINEE contributes to JAOS 56, 189 f. an interesting art., The Egu, Origin of some English Personal 
Names, and to ZAS 73, 74, wn important n., Late writings of | | [> ‘magistrates’, His Some Aspects of the 
Egn. Language (Proc. Brit. Aead., vol. 23) should prove & valuable contribution to linguistic studies in relation 
to national paychology. 

Jd. 5. F. Gansort in Une Graphie fantive du verbe — | 4 (Bull. Inst, fr. 37,63 ff.) explains the vb. cell =o, 
which occurs three times in the inser. of Nhtnw (Urk., 1, 217 £.), aa a corrupt writing of ——]_A, the engraver 
having confused it with sin which ia normally written with the fish-determinative, His art., La Stile de 
Khouw-our (Ann. Serv. 37, 116 f.), comprises some philological nn., though, strange to aay, he makes no com- 
ment on the interesting variant df #, ‘may he cross the cand” (see alan Urk., 1, 252, 13), for the nanal yf bir. 

H. Grarow has made three interesting contributions to ZA8 73, 44 fh, dg. Personenbezeichawngen 
cur Angole der Herkunft aus einem Ort; Das Alter dea Ovirishymaus ru Paris (in which he suggests that the 
word-order ve Sew indicates that the hymn is a M.-K. composition), and Kine Schrifispielerei ons 
der achtzehnten Dyn. (in which he points out that is ia & Writing of porty). For reve. of G.'s Sprachiiche u. 
shrifiliche Formung dg. Terte (1936), see § 10, p. 240; his (her die anafomisch. Kenntniss der altig, Arcte 
is revi. by F. Savvout, Aeg. 17, 200 ff. (very favourably); and his ('rlersuchungen Gher die altig. medizin. 
Papp., 1-2, by Sauvonst, op, cit., 288 £, A. M. Buackman, Ann. Arch. Anthr, 24, 160 £., E. v. Kuna, 
Orientalta 6, 143 f., and Anthropos 32, 29. 

R.. Hecwen’s Zivei Schalen fir Libationen im Ferl, Mua, (ZAS 73, a6 ff.) has some interesting nn. and « 
list of pers, names containing the element sft and of the form <> er 

G. Jagurien’s Le Monument funér. de Pepi [7,1 (1996), ts rewd. by A. M. Rata, Ann, Arch. Anthr. 24, 
170 ff. (who points out the valuable work achieved by J. in filling wp lacunae in the Neferkere version of 
the Pyr. Tezts); B. C, Counoven, Fer. bil. 46, 475 £.; Cararr, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 200 f.; F. Lana, Arch. Or. 9, 
445; F. Z., Aey. 17, 123. 

H. Joxecen's Giza JT, which contains moch important philological material, is revd. by H. Buowwen, 
Gnomon 13, 451 Hf. 

H. Kees's art., Die Laufbahn dea Hohenpriesters Onhurmes von Thins (ZA8 73, 77 f.), contains some 
valuable philological nn. 

C. Kvexrs in Duplicala d'un vocabulaire (full. Inet. fr. 3 [1996-7], 181 f.) discusses some rare words 
desicnating mineral products, dec. His La Bataille de Qadech is revd. by Moser, Hee. ¢f. anc. 30, 223 if. 

J. Lerpovrren's Les Insecrr. protosinaitiques (Cairo, 1934) is revd. by BR. Burrs, Mizraim 2 (1936), 81 £. 

What F. Lexa says on the subject of les formes relatives passives’ in his art., Lea Formes relatives dana 
fe langue anc, ég. (Arch. Orient. 9, 311 ff.), does not altogether accord with the views of most authoritins 
on Exgn. grammar. Ihid., 1 ff., he continues his treatise, Lee Participes wudéclinables dans la langue ane. dg. 
(eee JHA 23, 250 f.). 

V. Loner's art. in Mel, Maspero, 1, Pour tranaformer un vieillard en wn jeune homme, is notd. by Moxter 
in Her. di. ane, 39, 239 f. 

P. Mirzen’s ort., A family Stela in the Univ, Mus, Philadelphia (JEA 23, 1 if.}, containa some matter 
of philological interest, viz. a few new personal names and an, on the rare word fn. 








Mosrter, Les Tombeoux dits de Kasr-el-Sayad (Kémai 6, $1 ff.), discusses the word gw ‘narrow’, aa found 
in the title imy-r — e~adh, (pp. 87 ff.; see alao H. Kees, 245 70, 63 #f.), the verb pms (p, 94) ‘stretoh’ (1), 
and a word possilily to be read = (p. 95), not soorded in WH. 

M. A. Mopray and K. Serie, Saggara Maslabas, 0 (Brit. School of Archaeol. in Eg., x1). London, vii-+ 
32 pp., § ple. This vol., which I have unfortunately not seen, is certam to contam much important philo- 

P. E. Newsenny, Funerary Sialuettes and Model Sarcophagi, 2 (CCG, Nos. 48274-48574). Cairo, pp. 305- 
405, This vol, contains little of philological interest apart from the inserr. on Noa, 48404, 43406, 48412, 

G. PosenEn's La Premiére Domination perse en Ey. is revi. by H. Bonner, OLZ 40,612 £.; B.C. Covnoven, 
Fer, bibl, 46, 622 ff.; KH. Doseavn, Rev. Atat. ref. 115, 116 if.; Syria 18, 310 £ | 

H. Biowe’s art., Der Gefliigelhof des Amon in Karnak (248 73, 124 €.), haa some interesting nn. 

A. Rown’s A Cat. of Egn. Scorcha (see § 6 C) contains very useful indexes of personal names, and names 
of divinities and localities. 

C. E. Saspen-Hawsen, Dye refigniven Texte auf d. Sarg d, dnchnemeferibre. Copenhagen, xi+ 158 pp. 
Accompanying the texts are a tranaln. and comm., the latter containing interesting philological material, 

H. D, Scmampen'’s Die Listen des grosaen Pop. Harris (1936) is revd. by E. Orro, OLZ 40, 357 f. 

A. Souauvy, Der Bericht fiber d. Streiigesprich eines Lebenemiiden mit seiner Seele (Silzungsh. Munchen, 
H. 6). This altogether admirable publn. contains many valuable philological mn, For reva, of 8.'s Der hist. 
Abschnitt der Lehre fiir Konig Merikoré (1996) see § 8, p. 220, 

Serie's important art., Die Bau- und Denkmalateine d. alfen deg. und ihre Nomen (Sitzungsh. Berlin, 
1933, 300, 864 ff.) is revd. by Mowrer, Her. ¢t. anc. 30, 235 f. The new pta. of his (bers. vu. Komm. su den 
Pyr, (Bd. 1, Lig, 14, and Bd, mo, Lig. 1-3) are invaluable alike to philologists and atudents of Egn. religion, 

In his Etudes de gremmaire ég. (Aca Or. 16, 81 #.) B. H. Srmrccen discusses the different verbal forms 
used to express the perfect and historic past (affirmative and negative) in O., M., and L, Egn., dem, and 
Coptic; also the synchronous present in L. Fyn. and the use of sdm-f in dem. 

In Des Pitel im Ag. (Z2AS 73, 131 ££.) W. Tou. comes to the conclusion that there is no evidence for the 
existence of this verbal form in Een. 

Chron, d'Eg. 12, 64, refers to B. vaw pe Watn's (Une Stile dg. du Moyen Empire aw Musée Curtina de 
Lidge (in Ann. Jnat, phil. hist. or. 3 [1935]), which bears « short incr, containing an unusual formula, 

J. Vaxntur's La Fomine done Eg. anc. is favourably revd. by Caraer (Chron, d'Ey. 12, 207 £.), who, 
however, suggests a different rendering of a passage in the inscr. of Iti (op. cit., 106). Also revd. by Mowrer, 
Rev. él. anc. 39, 237 £. 

R. Wen, Le Signification de paj, verbe *étre réalisé’, ‘exister’ (Rev. d'égyptol, 1, 181 ff.). Many of W.'s 
conclusions will not be accepted by most of his philological colleagues, 

5. Yervis’s art., Studies in comparative Egypto-Semitics, rv (Kami 6 [1938] 63 ff.), i# an important 
additional contribution to the Egypto-Semitic etymologies slready sngpested by the late A, Eugen and 
other acholars. 

1 have not seen the following works and must therefore refrain from comment: 

B, Covrormn, Lo Lecture du nom d'Horemheb (Journ. Palestine Or, Soc. 17, 100 ff.). 

A. Fakury, Sept tombenur a Pest dela grande pyramide de (uizeh (Cairo, Antiq. Dept., 1036, 40 pp., 8 pls.). 

H. Guarow, Ausgewdhlte inachriftliche Quellen cur Geach., Sprache wu. Kunat der sog. Miftelmeervilker, A- Ay. 
Quellen (H. Bossurr, Alt-Areta, 3. Aufl, Berlin, 49 £f.). 

W. C. Haves, The Terts tn the Mastabeh of Se'n-Woard-Ankh at Lisht (MMA Egn. Exped. 12). New 
York, ix-+-27 pp., 12 pls.).' 

J. Jaxssen, Acgypt. Philologie [1934-6] (Jaarbericht 4 [1936] van... 8x Oriente Lux 173 ff,). 

J. Letrovircn, Deux atéles inddites de la déesse Qadech (Bull, Inet. By. 19 [1936-7], 81 ff.) 2 Jd., Nowrelles 
Considérations surf inacr. profovinaitique no, 6, autrefoia No, 349 de la e¢rie publi¢e par A, A. Gardiner 
eT. &. Peet (op. ci., 18 [19396], 157 fi.). 

H. F, Lorz, Concerning the Significance of the Egn. Particle m(j) (Univ. of Calif, Publns. in Semit. Philol. 
10 (1936), 223 ff.); The Intensifying Conjunction in Egn. (op. cit., 10, 217 ff.). 

P. Minien, Stela of Sisopduyenhab and hia relatives (Bull. Unie. Mus, Philadelphia, 6 (1936), 7 f.)." 








* Gee under § 14 A. p. 236. * See under § 1, p. 217. * See under § 14 A, p, 235, 
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14. Publications of Texts 
(Of the revs. only those which critically discuss publns. of texts are included.) 
A. From Srres, Museums, &c., o Eovrr ann tHe Supax 

‘Anitah. G. STECSDORFF, Aniba, 1 (Antig. Depl., Miss. archéol. de Nubie 1920-34. Glickstadt) containa 
fragmentary texts and texts from small objects, shawabtis, dc. 

Edfu. J.8. F. Ganwor, La Stéle da Khou-oui, in Ann, Serv, 37, 116 1, Printed text, transin,, and digoua- 
sion, with photo., of s stela from Edfu in the Cairo Muy, (entry No. 66903) with an unusual funerary formula, 

Et-Tud, F. Bltsson pu ta] Rlogve), Téd (1934 4 1936), Files. Inat. fr. (Cairo), contains many small 
fragmm. of publd. text. In Bull. Inet, fr. 36, 102 #., J. Vaxvren publs. two blocks found by the Inst. fr. at 
Et-Taid mentioning a King Intef of Dyn. 11 with Horus-name Shr-trcy, in consequence of which he re- 
numbers the Intef-Kings thug: Shr-tney Intef I, Wk-'nh Intef I, NAt-nb-tp-njr Intef If. 

Thebes (Der el-Madinah). M. Wenneouck revs. C. Mayvsrur, La Tombe de Nebenmdt in Chron. d' By, 12, 
211. Some new texta appear in B. Barring, Rapport sur les fowilles de Deir el Médineh (1933-34), 10 partic: 
la néeropole de Powest, and in op. cit. (1934-35), 2me partie: la nderopale de [est (Cairo), Two more vols. of the 
catalogue.of hicratic ostrr. of the Inst. fr. have appeared; J, Cennt, Catalogue dea ostrr. hidrat. de Deir el 
Medineh (Documents de fowillea , . ., tame 4me, nos. 174-189, tome Sme, nos, 190-24], Cairo). ‘These contain 
descriptions of the ostrr. accompanied by transerr., hand-drawn facsimiles, and photos, 

Thebes (Aornak), A, Varro, in Nouvelles Listes gfogr. d' Aménophis ITT (Ann, Serv. 30, 202 £f.), gives 
printed texts and photos. of 15 re-used granite blocks from a built-up base between the 10th pylon and the 
temple of Mit. Six of these, with the names of Amenophia III, hove lists of conquered peoples. In ZAS 
Td, 124 if. (Der Grepliigelhof d. Amon tn Kernak) H. Ricks publ. the text of a stela of Sethde IL found in 
1036 south of the Sacred Lake. 

Thebes (Luror), A, Faxuny continues bis art. on Bloce décords provencnt du temple de Louxor in Ann. 
Serv. 37, 39 ff. Those blocks publd. here contain liste of names of congucred peoples, There appear to be no 
hitherto unrecorded names. A. Moret publs. text and tranaln. of an 18th-Dyn. copy of an O.-K ritual for 
temple-dedication in (.-R. Ac. Jnacr. B.-L, 259 ff. 

Thebes (Madinat Haba). W.F. Epoentos, Medinet Habu Graffiti: Faceiniles (Chicago). For description 
eee rev. by BR, ©. Patiiumn in J EA 23, 268; leo pew. by A. Canoemrest, Ag. 17, 300. ‘The first vol. of 
the report on the Inet, fr.’s excavation of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, near Madinat Haba 
(C. Rosicnor and A. Vane, Le Temple du scribe royal Amenholap, fila de Hapouw, 1, Cairo) gives on edn., 
with transin, and comm., of the texts which led the French archaeologists to their discovery. These are 
BM _ 138 (stela in hieratic); Pap. BM 10054, ra, 2, I. 1-6; dem. Pap, BM 10240; text on a ruined door of the 
temple itself, eeen by Lerstvs. Some farther texts from the temple now excavated appear in the pils., ¢.g. 
text on a bas-relief from the interior of the 2nd pylon; fragmm. of painted hieroglyphs. The text on a stele 
of Tpe-ty, not included in the vol. here mentioned, but from the basin in the temple precincts, can be seen 
in a photo. in Chron. dB. 12,179. For reva. of the vol. see § 15, p. 240. 

Thebes (Sheth Abd d-Kurnah). D. Doxnam, Note on some old aqueeces from Egn. monuments, in TAOS 66 
(1996), 173 ff., haa photos, of aqueezea containing inserr. from the tomb of Kha‘embét (tomb 57, Pontrm- 
Moss, Top. Bibl., 1, 83), At least one (PL I, a) supplies a more complete version than hitherto publi. 

Modamad. B. Correvrente-Gmauper, Rapport sur les fowilles de Médamoud (1932) (Cairo, 1996), has 
small and fragmentary texts from loose blocks of Akhenaten. 

El-Kasr wo es-Saydd. Les Tomberux dits de Kaar-el-Soyed: hand-copies of remnanta of inserr. in three 
tombe of the O.K. by P. Mowrer in Aémi 6, 81 ff. 

Altos, P. Miimn, A family stela in the Univ, Mus,, Philadelphia, in JPA 23, Lf, and id., Stela of Sisop- 
duyenhad and his relatives (Pennxloania Mus. Bull, 6, 7 ff.) both give text of the stela in question (Pmrate, 
Abydos, 11, Fl. 30, 1, and p. 43), now at Philadelphia. The former publn, is the more complete, 

© Nay‘ el-Mashayikh. H. Kurs, in 248 73,77 ff., gives printed text, transin., and discussion of a hitherto 
unpubld. biographical text from the tomb of 7n-tri-ms (Die Loufbahn d. Hohenpriestera Gnhurmes ton 
Thinia), 

v2 ed-I¥r, A publn. of great importance to students of stelac, funerary formulae, etc., is D, Doxmam, 
Nagu-el-Dér Stelae of the First Intermed. Period (Oxford). Printed texta, with photos., tranalne., indices 
of names und title, and much additional matter from stelao from the Nag* ed-Dér district, which here 
includes Shékh Farag and Nag* el-Mashiyikh (see above), thia bemg im fact one large cemetery of the 
Thinite nome, excavated by Dr. Remnen. 

Hh 
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Dér Rifah ond Asyi!. P. Mowrer, Les Tombeauz de Stout et de Deir Rifeh, in Kémi 6 (1996), 131 ff. (with 
some photos.) and H. Bronwen, Die Texte owe d. Grihern d. fferableopolitenzert pon Siact (Ghickstadt), 
The first is the continuation of a series of arte. on the tombs, with hand-written texte. B. confines himself 
to tombs 3, 4, and 5 (Asyit), and of the two versions his is perhaps the better os he keeps to the original 
direction of the texta. 

EKshminéa, A. Hermaxy pobls. short texte from objects found at Hermopolis im 1035 in Bericht a. d. 
Anagrabungen dl, Deutschen Hermopolia-Espedition 19345 (Mitt. deutach. Inet. Kairo 7, 31 ff), 

fasht. W. C, Haves, The Texts in the Masfabeh of Se'n-Woere- ‘Ankh at Lisht (New York), Facsimiles, 
with neeful lists and conconlances of the Pyramid and other funerary texta appearing in the tomb, 

Sabbah, G. Jhquien, Le Monument fundr. de Pepi I]. 1: Le Tombenu royal (Antig. Dept.: Fowilles a 
Saggdrah, Cairo, 1996), contains facsimiles of the texts in the pyramid of Pepi IT and of several new texts 
from the aame source. This valuable work, over which much trouble has obviously been taken, is provided 
with oomcordances between these and other funerary texts from royal pyramids, The new texts are executed 
in solid black, the already known texts in outline, and restorations are indicated by dotted lines, a parti- 
cuolarly happy arrangement. Rev. by BuackmMan in Ann. Arch, Anthr, 24, 100 13 

Gisah, 8, Hassax, The Great Limestone Stela of Amenhotep IT (with photos. of text and transl.) in Ann, 
Serv. 37, 120 ff. 

Caim, P. E, Newnerry, Pnerory Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, faac. 2 (OCG, Nos. 48274-45574). 
Numerous texte, L., Borcuanpr, Denkmdler d. A. RB. (ausser den Statuen) im Mua. von Kairo, Teil I, 
Pert u. Tafeln su Nr, 12295-1541 (CCG, Nos, 1295-1808). A text on a stela of Dyn. 19 in the Cairo Muz., 
with photo., is publd. by P. C. Lanre in dna. Serv. 36, 194 ff. (The Stela of Nefer-ronpel), G. Sremsporrr, 
In Ann, Serv. 36, 161 ff, publs. 177 scaraba with names of private persons from the collection of 
H.M. Kiso Fi'ap I, presented to the Cairo Mus. (Sharakden mit Namen von Privatpersonen d. Zeit dea 
Af. tt. WR...) The art. is provided with indices of names and titles, A tiinentae took in the Calsa Mice. 
ee pyramid Q=h2) *. \@, perhaps that of Amenemmes U1, with photo.,in M. Rarwarn., 
Nouveau Nom d'une pyramide dun Amenembal (Ann. Serv. 37, 79 £). A Bubastite monument of uncertain 
provenance with reliefs and text relating to Prince Takelot, later King Takelot I, i is publd. with photo. in 
Ayn Serv, 37, Oi. (On Curieux Monument des dynasties boubastites d Héracléopolis Magna), by H. Gavraren. 
The text is of interest as it states the titles of Takelot before he became king, A short n., with photo., on 
a small statuette in the Cairo Mus., perhaps from Elephantine, by R, Excrtmacn, Statuetie of Yi from 
Hlephantine, in Ann. Sere. 37, 1 f. An art., Two unpubld. Coffins in the Egn. Mus. by M. Kaan in Ann, 
Serv. $7, 125 if. 

foma‘iliah. G. Govox, Lee Travaux de Chow ef les tribulations de Geb, apres le Naos sant d@' Jemailta, im 
Aéni 6,1 if. This text was copied and publd. in 1890 by Guurrrra in Tel ef Yohddiyeh (EEF Tth memoir), 
Pls. 23—-H and pp. T0-4. It reappears now in a new hand-written edn., accompanied by photos. and transln. 
The text is reversed: in the original it reads from r. to L 

Tenis. G. Govon, Trouenille 4 Tania de fragmen. appartenant a la statue de Sanousrit Jer, No. 634 du 
Mus, du Catre, in Ann. Sere. 37, 81 ff. Text and photos. of the statue with the newly-discovered fragmm. 
in place, Texts from 13 obelisks of Ramesses IT at Tonis (hand-copies with photos.) are publd. in Kémi 6, 
li4 f., by P. Mowrer and G. Govow (Lea Obelingues de Ramaés I). 








B, From Musxums, &c.. ovrsrpon Eoyrr 

Sertin, KR. Awrnes, Der Berliner Hocker des Petamenophis, contains texte from statue Berlin 29728 
in ZAS 73, 25 ff, The author adda to his remarks in ZAS 73, 94 ff. Interesting insorr. from two vessels, 
Berlin 18514 and 15901: R. Heewer, Zwei Schalen fir Libationen im Berl, Mus., ZAS 73, 36 ff. 

Chicago. T. G. Auten, Egu. Stelae in Field Mus, of Nat. Hist., Anthropol. Series, 24, 1, Chicago, 1036, 
has photos. and transins., accompanied in many cases by hand-copica, of 50 funerary stelae from Dyn. 11 
to the Cop, period. The only evidence for their provenances appears to be derived from the texta, Some 
of the photos. of the stelae with difficult texts might have been reproduced upon a larger scale. Revd. by 
A. W. Saorrert in Musewme Journal 35, 430. 

Leiden, ‘Transer., transin,, and discussion of a small hieratic pap, P. Leiden 352 by J. Cent in JEA 23, 
186 ff. (featitution of, and penalty attaching to, stolen property in Ramesside times), Texte from several 
Kgn, antiquities, partly in photo. and partly hand-copied, in W. A. van Lunn, Egyptieche Oudheden, met 

+ Bee also under § 13, p, 233. 
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een inlewding van Dr. W. D. ven Wijngoarden | Mededeelingen en verhandelingen wan... Ex Oriente Lux, 
Leiden, 1936). 

Landon (BM). TELS. .Kowanns, A Toilet Scene ona Funerary Stela of the M.K., in. EA 25, 165 (a short n. 
on BM stela 1658 with photo. and transin,', (. E. Sampen-Hanxagn'’s Dye religiisen Trote auf d, Sarg d, 
Anchnesneferibre, new herausgegeben wad erkldrt (Copenhagen) ia what ita name proclaims it to be, and has 
been thoroughly carried out. The letterpress ia in autographed form with hand-written texts, not accom- 
panied by facsimiles or photos. There are several new textual readings. 

Londom | University College). A.W. Smonran, The Pap, of Kinememhab in Univ, Coll, London, in JEA 23, 
#4 ff. Somewhat fragmentary texts from an unusual funerary pap. of the Memphite, not Theban, achool. 
With photos, 

Paris. A. Praxxory, Le Noor D 29 du Musée du Louere, in Rev, d'égyptol. 1, 161 ff. Texta with fign., 
photo., and discussion. G. Posenen, Une Liste de noma propres dtrangers sur deux oatrr, hidrat. du Nouvel 
Empire, in Syria 18, 183, facsimiles and transerr. of two 19th-Dyn. ostrr. in the Louvre. 


C. MipceLLaxnovs 

P. Bosnoveky and V, Virestiey, Collection of Antiquities purchased in Syria and Eg. (Paris). Such 
texts aa appear on these objects are publd. All very emall. 

Carant revs, J. Vanier, Lo Fomine dana I'Eg. one, in Chrom. d'Ey, 12, 207 £., and G. Posexen, La 
Premiére Domination perse en £g., in Chron. d' Ey. 12, 206 f., mentioning his own discovery of a fragm. at 
El-Kab with a cartouche of Darius in which the [0 is written. 

E.. Dutoros, Rev. d'égypiol. 1, 203 f., explains some further cryptographic texts from (a) architrave E. 
of Ist court of temple of Loxor (Leps., Dion., mt, 149 b), (6) ‘love scene" in Beni Hasan 17 (Leps., Dkm., 11, 
143 b), (¢) jambe of door of sanctuary of Sokarin temple of Sethia I nt Abydos, (d) “Naples stela’ (Bull. Jnat. 
fr. 30, 369 f7.}, (e) stela Louvre C 15. The art. is accompanied by photos. and line drawings ( U'ne Pigwration 
eryplographique sur une stéle du Moyen Empire). 

Ganprszn, Laie-Egn. Miacellanies (Bill. Aey., 7, Broseels), following on Lole-Egn. Stories (1932), oon- 
tains examples of most kinda of Egn. composition except fiction. The following papp. are included: 
Bologna 1094; Anastasi I, 10, UI a, IV, V, VI: Sallier I, TV verso; Lansing; Koller; 4 from Turin, 
designated Turin A, B,C, D; Leiden 348 verso; Rainer 52. Autographed transerr. with textual nn, oppo- 
site. An exceedingly useful work. 

Ganpixur, A priest of King Tuthmosis 177 and Prince Wadjmose, in Orientalia 6, 358 f. A fragmentary 
limestone statuette, with text, of Pr-crh, priest of Tuthmosia [11 and lector-priest of Prince Wadjmose, 
probably identical with the Pr-wA of Ann. Serv. 1, 107, no. 22. . 

G. Lovmaxorr, Lee Statues et lex objets fundéroires de Peduamonapel (Ann. Sere. 37, 219 £6.) 

C. Maysrar, Les Declarations d innocence (Livre des Morte, Chapitre 124) (Cairo), isa complete and usefal 
edn. of Spell 125 with the variants, transln., mn., anc indices. 





15. Religion and Magic 

M. Auraor, in Ua Nowvel Exemple de vizir divinise dana Ey. anc, (Bull. Inet. fr. 37, 09 7f.), deals at length 
with a Sth-Dyn. vizier and nomarch of the 2nd Upper Egn. Nome named Isi, who was divinized after his 
death, like Imbitep, Kagemmi, and Amenbotpe son of Hapu, and waa the object of a local cult in hia own city 
of Edfu during the M.K. and Second Intermed. Period, 

Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 4 (1936) = Mel. Franz Cumont ia tevd. by Caramr, Chron. 2 Bg. 12, 202 £. 

A. M. Banawi's Der Gott Choum (Glickstadt, 62 pp., 13 figs.) ia o usefol and well-illustrated study. 
Fig, 9, p. 19, however, has nothing to do with Khnfim as bringer of the inundation, but depicta him making 
6 gesture of greeting (see Wh., a, 203, 1-12). | 

v. Brsstno’s Ag, Awltbilder der Ptolomaier- wu. Rémerzeit (1936) ia revd. by W. Scuveanr, Gnomon 13, 
218 £. 

An art. by the same author, Sul tipo dei siatri trovati nel Tevere, appears in Bull. Soc, arch, d' Alex, 31, 
4.8. 9, 211 ff. 

F. Bussow pe wa Rogue's art., Le Lor socrd de Téd (Chron. d'Eg. 12, 157 £.), describes the sacred lake at 
Et-Tad, which consisted of two basins, one inside the other, to suit the variations in the level of the water 
at different ecasons of the year. The lake has two stairways, one for descent and one for ascent. 

A. M. Buaceman's arts., Preliminary Report on the Excavations af Seaein, Northern Province, Anglo- 
Egn. Sudan, 1936-7, anid Sesebi, Northern Province, Anglo-Egn, Sudan, EES Evrcavelions, in JEA 23, 
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145 ff, and Chron, dg. 12, 100 ff. respectively, mention two boat-shrine supports found in the triple temple, 
the crypt in the foundations of the central temple adorned with reliefs depicting Amenophia IV (sometimes 
accompanied by Nefertiti) in the presence of various divinities, and the foundation-deposits discovered 
onder the N.-W, and §.-W, caverns of the temple-substructure. They also refer to a possible amall sun- 
temple of Amenophia IV erected just ontside the pre-Aten temple-area. See aleo JH. Ldn. News, Aug. 14, 
272 £, figs., and C. Prcanp, Avent la r’forme fd AkAenafon in Rev, arch, 10,254, A short account of » lecture 
by Biackmax on Temple Worship in Anc, Eg. is given in J MEOS 21, 13 £. 

A short n. on W. 8. and A. M. Buacksan’s art., An Anc. Egn. Symbol az a Mod. Eyn. Amulet (Ann. 
Inet. phil, hist. or. 3 [1025], 01 4.) appears in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 62. 

L. Borceannr’s Siatuen ow. Statuefien von Konigen u. Privaileuten ia revd. in Chron. d' Ey. 12, 70. and 
Aeg. 16 (1036), 347. No. 1359 in B.'s Denkmdiler der A. BR. im Mus, von Kairo, 1 (CCG), supplies a new example 
of the magfeboh-like construction in Sahorés jubilee-temple without the obelie#k surmounting it (see SeTuE, 
LAS 58, 55), 

A not. of C. Boneux's art., On Type de chevel ¢g. (Ann. Inat. phil. hist. or. 3 [1935], 97 ff), appears in 
Chron, dE g. 12, 62. Attemtion is drawn to the symbolic and religious value of these motifa which, in«pired 
by solar and Osirian myths, evoke the ilea of ascension and resurrection. 

A. M. Canvenney and M. F. Broome's The Temple of King Sethos I at Alydos is revd. by A. Somanrr, 
Andy. 11, M2 

M. A. Casnuy's More Notes on Boats and Ships in Temples ond Tombain J MEOS 21, 45 ff., discusses the 
religious significance of ships in Eg. and other countries, 

Carart’s discoveries at El-Kab (ace Repport sommaire sur les fouiies de la Fondation égyptol, Reine 
Elisateth a Ei-Kab, in Ann. Serv. 37, 3 ££.) meluded a lion of I with an image of the King (now 
destroyed) in front of it, the lion being * Horus who averts evil’ (fr hefw dit): an inscribed statue recording 
among other priestly titles thst ot 13 and a relief (temp. Tothmosis IT) suggesting that the Nubian god 
Dedwen was to some extent the object of a cult at El-Kab, Another inser. found on the site speaks of 

‘Osiris Dedwen", C. has some evidence for his view that the triad worshipped at El-Kib conaisted of 
Nekhbet, Horua of Shdt, and Thoth. Several blocks were found having portiona of on interesting mytho- 
logical inser, See also Chron. d'Eg. 12, 133 ff. and 184 By the same scholar is the art., Two Mummy Carton- 
nages, in Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly 24, 20 ff. 

E. Cuassovat’s Le Temple de Dendara, 1-1v, and Le Temple d' Bdfow are revd. respectively by E. Danotox, 
Rer, arch, 10, 201, and P, Mowrer, Fer, ¢t. ane. 39, 221 Gf. 

Attention should be drawn, perhaps, to A. Camp's Notes eur la philosophic des dg. in Anwnaes do Academia 
Branieira de Sciencias 6 (1934), 57 £8. ; 7 (1935), 129 ff. ; 8 (1030), 233 ff. 

E. Brure-De Mor, in a rev. (Chron. d'Eg. 12, 216 £.) of R. Correvienie-Grmavper's Rapport sur lea 
fouilles de Médamoud (1932): Lea reliefs ¢ Aménophis JV Akhenaton, draws attention to the representation 
of a Sed-festival baldaquin in o relief of Amenophia IV publd. by Guarrrra in J EA 5, 61. 

Carant (Chron, d'Eg. 12, 224 f.), in a rev. of W. BR. Dawson's The Magicians of Pharaoh (Folklore 47 
(1036), 234 if.), criticizes D.’s statement that magical cures are necessarily anterior to the uae of medicines, 

K. Dossavb, Culler canandens cur sources du Jourdain d'aprés lea textes de Ros Shomro (Syria 17 [1036]. 
283 ff.) deals with on onc. Phoenician myth representing Anat asa cow-goddess. Her connexion with Hathor 
is discussed and questioned. A short n. by the same authority, entitled Encore le diew Horon (Syria 17, 394), 
refers to a statue of Ramesses IT placed under the protection of the god Haurin. 

Enwan's La religion des Bg, (teanald, by H. Witn, Preface by E, Devorox. Paria, 514 pp.,§ pls., figs.) ia 
revd. by G..Jaquimn, (Gazette de Lausanne, Oot. 31, 1. 

In hia art,, Three wonumbered Tombs at Thebes (Ann, Sere. 36, 124 ff.), A. Faxuny draws attention to 
a Tepresentation in the tomb-chapel of Nebmehyt of the deified Queen Nefertari adoring the solar bark. 

E. Dmoros revs, G. Foucamt’s Tombes thébaines: Nécropole de Dird* abii'n-Naga. Le Tombeau d’ Amon- 
mot in Her, arch, 10, 200 f. 

GanpisEn’s The Attitude of the Anc. Eqns. io Death and the Deod is revd. by F. Sacvow1, Aeg. 17, 289 f., 
and A. W. Snorter, J fA 23, 268 f. Ganpoxer publa. in Orientalia 6, 358 f., the inser, on the lower portion 
of a = limestone statuette of Pwah, a wf*t-priest. of Tuthmosia IIT and lector (Ary-hbt) of the Prince 

acl jr, 

J. 5. FP. Gansor in his Le Tribunal du grand diew sous TAnc. Empire dg, (Rev. hiat. rel. 116, 26 ff.) main- 
tains (with some justification) that the ‘great god" mentioned in the threats to unauitable visitors, which 
are found in tomb-chapel insorr. of the O.K., is not the king but a god—Rét* or Osiris (seo his n. 1, p. a2). 
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in Un Curieur Monument dea dynasties boubaatites & Hérackopolia Magna (Ann, Serv. 37, 16 ff.), H. 
GAUTHIER suggests that the Tm my irt of the monument in question may be identical with Tan (-2°) m (orn) 
pe tw, it being often confused with fiw in the late period. 

For G. Govon's Les Troveur de Chou et les triulationa de Geb d'aprés fe naoa 2245 d lamailia (Kemi 6 
[1936], 1 ff.) see § 14 A, p. 238, | 

H. Grarow and H. Scuirer, Hine ungewdhuliche dg. Doratellung der Sonnenborben (Z2A8 73, 97 #f.), 
show that in the well-known scene depicting the goddesses of the East and West each standing in the bow 
of her boat and passing the sun's orb from one to the other, the boata in question are supposed to be lying 
not bow to bow but side by aide. 

In Les Trots Protectewrs de notre cité J. Gaimonn (Chron. d' fg. 12, 239 £.) maintains that the protectress 
of Paris during the Rom. Empire was the goddess Isis. 

M. Guextcu-OoLoverr discusses in Astartd syrienne et le ded d'Oxiris (Rev, d'égyptol, 1, 107 ff.) a scarab 
which displays a node female standing beside « f and a flower. The female, so she thinks, is Astarte —Inie, 
and she associates her and the dd with the legend about the dead Osiris and the ¢peiey related by Plutarch. 
She dates the acarah to the Hyksos period. 

In The Clearance of a Tomb found at Al-Fostat, 1936 (Ann, Serv, 37, 59 ff.), A. Hamapa mentions 414 
shawabti figures found in the tomb ‘fixed in a quantity of sand in an interesting orler’, which he desoribes. 
The tomb also produced a good collection of amulets. 

_ W..C. Haves's Royal Sarcophagi of tha XVIUth Dyn. ia revd. by M. 8. Suaw (Jf EOS 21, 61 #.), who 
tefers to the information concerning the religious and funerary doctrines of the N.K. which the texta en- 
graved upon these royal sarcophagi aupply. Revi. also by B, Dmtcron, Rev. arch. 10, 283 f. 

In Zwei Schalen fiir Libationen im Berl. Mus, (ZAS8 73, 36 #f.) BR. Hecxxen publs. some interesting inacrr. 
comprising dedications to Satis and Anukis and an ano. text, of which other examples exist doting from 
M.-K. to Ptol. times, representing the sources of the Nile as being at Heliopolis, 

W. A. Hempet's Heealaews and the Egn. Priesta in Herodotus Bk. Lf (Memoirs of the Amer, Acad, af 
Aris end Sciences [Hoston), 158, 2 [1935], 53 ff.) is revi. by Pa. E. Leorann in Rew, df, ane, $8 (1996), 457 fF, 

In Herihor wu. die Aufrichtung d. thebontschen (Gottesstaates (Nachr. Géttingen, Fachgruppe 1, Alter- 
tumswiss., N.F. Bd. 2, Nr. 1 [1836]) H. Kees maintains that the usurpation of Hrihor was not # victory 
of the clerical party ; rather it waa the rise to supreme power of an wnecrupulous adventurer, who, aa com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and viceroy of Nubia, made use of hia great eacerdotal position, to which his 
birth gave him no claim, to further his own ends. He was also greatly assisted by Theban jealousy of the 
political and administrative position assigned by the Ramessides to their residential city in the Delta. K. hos 
much that is interesting to say on the meaning of whm-meet, and oaserts that it denotes a new Theban era 
introduced by Hrihor himself in yr. 10 of the reign of Ramesses XT. The inecr. publd. by K. in the art., 
Die Loufbahn des Hohenpricstera Ouhwrmes von Thinia (ZAS 73, 77 ff), contains o number of priestly 
tithes, RK. discusses the practice, which first becomes noticeable m Dyn. 19, of appointing retired soldiers 
and civil-servanta, who were of high standing but not members of priestly families, to important sacerdotal 
positions, so supplying them with a permanent income in their old age. 

For L. Koorer'’s views on the use of the grasshopper aa an amulet see 9 6 D, p. 227. 

The inser. publd. by P. C. Lanm in The Stela of Nefer-ronpet (Ana. Sere. 36 (1096), 14 ff.) contains an 
interesting curse beginning with the words, ‘As for him who shall remove my name in order to insert his 
own name... ". 

In Chron. dE g. 12, 202, is o chort not. by Carart of I, Levy's Autour d'un roman mythologique ¢y., 
publi, in Aven. Inat. phil, Aiat, or. 4 (1096), 817 ff. 

G. Lovuntanorr’s (ne Siatue porfanle ow oracle du diew Reé-Harmakhis, Ann. Serv. 30, 187 f., describes 
i limestone bust of a hawk-headed god which L. thinks was used for the giving of oracles. 

A short not. of A. Monet's Ritwels agrocres de lone. Orient @ la fumotre des noureows textes de Ras Shomra 
(Ann. Inst. phil, hist, or. 3 (1035), 311 ff.) appears in Chron. d' Ey. 12, 63, The same acholar’s Texte rituel 
dw début de Ane, Empire reproduit ow temple d' Aménophia LU d Lowxor ia publd. in ©.-R. Ac. Inser. B.-L, 
200 ff, 

H. Mittrer in his Unters. &. Darstellungen von Gebirden auf Denkmilern dea A. 2. discusses among 
other pestures those of priestly officiants performing various religious rites, und those of mourners on the 
ooonsion of a death or at funerals. 

Pera has put together much useful material in The Funeral Furniture of Eq. (Brit. Sch. of Archaesl, 
in Eg., 59, Loniion, x+30 pp.). His Shabtis ia revd. by M. A. Monmay in Man, 60 f. 
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R. Perraztost's Ls confessions dei peceati, uw: Egitto, Ballonia, [sracle, Arabia meridionale is rewd. by 
G, Corress in Muston 5), 145 f. 

A. Praxxorr thinks that the figurine discussed in Sur une atatuetie de Bés (Bull. Inet. fr. 37, 20 ££.) 
represents Bes inspiring a flute-player on whose ehoulders he is mounted. The reliefs and texts publd, by 

PL in Le Noose D 29 du Musée du Lowere (Ree, d'égyptol. 1, 161 fl.) depict and refer to the god Osiris Mryly, 
divinitios male and female personifying prosperity (cf. Boncnasp?, Sabure’, 1, 108 £.), divinities of the 
Osirian cyele, the Heliopolitan ennead, the Hermopolite ogdoad, divinities of important cult-centres, and 
local divinities or divinities worshipped in the neighbourhood of Mftt' (whence the shrine came), some of 
whom occur comparatively rarely. 

Cu. Preamp contributes two nn., the one entitled Sanctucires ov Poletin and the other Homére ef fea 
religioma d'Ey., to Rev, arch, 10, 110, and § (1036), 213, respectively. 

Capant revs, briefly in Chron. d'Rg. 12, 202 £,, J. Promsxe's Le Oulte fundroire en By. sous Ane. Kmpire 
(Ann, Jmat, phil. hist. or. 4 (1936), 903 ff). 

K. Preisexpaxz points out in his art., QOamoufha (PW, xv, 1675), that two different etymologies have 
been suggested for this name. 

For L. Pros's La Grande Pyramide ef wt signification see Le Vieur Bistouri, Suresnes, Feb, 20, 1 ff. 

H. Ricxe in Eia Tempel mit Pfeilerumgang Thutmooes’ IIT. u. Hatechepauts in Karnak (Ann, Sere. 37, 
71 @.) describes o small temple (recently uncovered at Karnak) dedicated to *Amiin on his terrace’. It waa 
erected by Tuthmosis TIT and altered by Hatshepsut. One of the foundation-deposit pita presents an 
unneual feature, and the deposits themselves, though orude, are of some interest. In his art. in 248 73, 
124 fh, Der Gefliigehof des Amon in Karnak, R. pobls. a stela whieh recorda Sethos IT's rebuilding of a - 
poultry-farm for Amin. ‘This lay on the 8, side of the sacred lake at Karnak, and the ruins of it, as reatored 
yet again by Pexmut (who also rebuilt the series of store-houses adjoining it), are still quite recognizable, 

A brief but favourable not. by Carant of C. Rosrcnon and A. Vaniie's Le Temple du scribe royal 
Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, 1, appears in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 211. Revd. also by E. Darorox, Ree. arch. 10, 
286 f.; P. Mowrer, er, ¢t. anc, 39, 224 f.; F.Z., Aeg. 17, 301 f. 

G. Roper in his Bericht i. die Ausgrabunges der Deutsch, Hermopolis-Expedition 1935 (Mitt. deutach. 
Inet, Kairo 7, 1 ff.) describes a M.-K. temple discovered by him at Hermopolis, This consisted mainly of an 
open court with two trees, which, R. thinks, was the original sanctuary of the Hermopolite Ogdoad (p. 8), 
who, from Dyn. 19 onward, resided in the “Sethos temple’. The site of the “primordial mound’ has not 
yet been located. 

A. Rows, A Cat. of Egn. Scarabs (wee $60), R. eupplies a useful n. on the god Ar-imy-dmicl (see also 
£AS 4, 1206 £.; and Garnier, Hierat. Pop. BM, ot, 113, n. 1). The book also contains an index of 
names of divinities, 

A. Kusecn haa contributed a bong and most instructive art. on Nun to PW, xvu, 1462 &. He points out 
that this divinity had no cult, priests, or ritual of his own. He always remained merely the personification 
of an element. 

H. Scrirer in Eine nordsyrische Kulteitie? Zum grossen Denkstein von Ros Shomra (ZAS 73, U4 ff.) 
compares with the monument in question one displaying similar features found at Tell Defennah. In Fine 
unerbonnte Trauergeldirde u. cin angeblicher * Plitelicher Tod’ in Reliefa des A. B.(2AS 73, 102 ff.) he discusses 
two representations of an unuawal (female) mourning-gesture, and also shows from a parallel scene that the 
man depicted collapsing ia not the suddenly stricken ‘Ankhma‘hor but a relative displaying excessive grief. 

8. Scott's Das Léschen von Fackeln in Milch (248 73, 1 ff.) is a long and important art. in which it is 
shown that there are grounds for supposing that when Amin visited the temple at Dér el-Bahari the pedestal 
supporting his bost-shrine was surrounded with 4 amall tanks containing milk. These were covered with 
wooden gratings in which lettuces were inserted, the lower ends of these vegetables being in the milk. 
Round the pond of milk thus formed were set 4 * Nile-figures’, the impersonations of the 4 tanks, holding 
tapers which were lit at night. Strungely enongh 8. does not refer to the obvious connexion between the 
milk and the white juice of the lettuces, The milk was doubtless supposed to increase the juice of the plants 
snl so add to their efficacy as. an aphrodisiac (see Ganninen, Ch. Beatty Papp., No. J, p. 22). It was, of course, 
owing to the sexual properties which they were supposed to possess that lettwoes figure so prominently 
in the cult of the ithyphallic fertility-gods Min and Amin. 

A. W. Snorren’s The Egn. Gods (London, xiv--144 pp., 4 pls.), though intended mainly for the general 
public, contains much yeeful information. The same scholar in his art., The Pap. of Khnememhob in Cain 

1 Boe Piankoff, op. cil... 174. 
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Coll,, London (JEA 23, 34 ff.), points out that this early 10th-Dyn. copy of the Bk, Dead was produced 
under the influence of Memphite theology and that it displays some interesting and unusual features, 
including 4 representation of the 4 enemies mentioned in the Book of Overtirmcing tApep. 

J. Srrece.'s Die Idee vom Totengericht in der dg. Religion ia revd. by A. Pou, Orientalia 6, 263 £, 

G. Stmmsponrr and W. Wour's [ie Thebonische Groberwell ia revd. by BR. O. Faviasen, JEA 23, 129 £. 
(who ports out that the authors, doubtless by a slip of the pen, wrongly place Siptah and Queen Tawearet 
at the end of Dyn. 20), and by A. Pou, Orientalia 6, 205 £. 

An interesting deseription of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, by A. Vaniice and C. Rosicnox 
appears in /il, Ldn. News, Jon. 2, 12 f., under the heading A ‘Christopher Wren’ of Eg. more richly shrined 
than Pharaohs, and later deified: Discovers of Luror, An ort. by the same two authors, entitled Quatre 
nourecux temples thébains, in Chron. Eg. 10 (1935), 237 #f., is referred to in Syro-Egypt 1, 14 f. 

R. Watt publs, in: Bull. Tnat. fr. 36 (1036-37), 129 #f., an interesting art., Bélier du FPayoum @ Sle nome 
de lo Houte-Eg. He maintains that on ivory tablet of Wdymw and an entry on the Palermo Stone show that 
even by the middle of Dyn. 1 religious syncretism was so far advanced that the ram-god of the Fayyim, 
originally the ram-god of Heracleopolis Magna, had already obtained a place in the temple of the crocodile- 
god of that region. 

Waiwe's Le Champ des roseaur ef Le champ dee offrandes dans ia religion fundraire ef fa religion générale 
ia revd. in Syro-Egypé 1, 12 £, and by H. Bowwer in OL2Z 40, 01 ff. B., while regarding the book as a moat 
useful source of information, contests the theory that the Field of Reeds and Field of Offerings denoted 
the E. and W. limita respectively of the sun's daily journey across the sky. Also revd. by P. Mowter, 
Rew, ét. anc: 30, 229 #f.; BE. Dooros, Rev. arch, 10, 291 ff. ; and A. W. Smonran (who comments very favour- 
ably upon it), JRA 23, 292. 

E. Zrevert’s Theben-Weat (Arch. f. Or. 11 [1096-7], 398 ff.) contains a short but excellent description 
(illustrated) of the funerary temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu. Jivd., 12, 94 £, 2. deecribea the aubter- 
ranean burial-places of sacred hawks and apes in the cemetery of Hermopolis, and also the sacred enclosure 
planted with trees, arranged round a deep well dating from the Rom. period. 

T could not lay hands on the following works and therefore am unable to comment upon them: 

A.J. Anvpaxn, Unters. @. die ig. Kronen, Glickstadt, xx+-72 pp., 4 pls, 46 figs. 

E. Baus, Les Diewx sodiques, Brussels, Henri Kumpe, 154 pp. 

A, Bavoumt, Survivances ¢g., in Bull, Soc, Roy, de Géogr. d Rg, 19, 279 £." 

E. Buocuer, Sur lb Phenix, in Maton 50, 123 ff. , 

E, Couto, Le Spiritualisme en Celtique, en Grice, en Eg. of Uhypothése aflantidienne. Monthéliard, 1936, 








32 pp. 
G. D. Hoswerowsn, Osiris and his Rites, in Man 37, 153 ff.; 170 #.; 199 (additional n.: Hathor and 
the Pharaoh). 


A. Kavsen, Die Tempelstatuen dig, Privctleute im m. u. ima. R. Dissert, zur Erlang. d. Doktorwiirde, 
Heidelberg, 1030, (4) pp. 

J. Lersovires, Deur Stdles inédites de ta désase Qadech (Bull. Inet. DE g. 19 [1036-7], 81 £7 

C. Mavsrre, Les Declarations d'innocence (Livre des Morts, Chap. 125) = Recherches darchéol. de philol. 
et d'hist., 8 Cairo, Inst. fr., vii+- 163 pp.* | 

H, Rasxe, Agypter als ‘ Gétlerkinder’, in Corolla, Landwig Curtiua sum 60, Geburtstag dargebracht (Stutt- 

180 ff. 

M. - ABA La Décoration murale du temple des Mentouhotep, in Bull. des Mus. Koy, d'Art e f Hist. 
(Bruseecls}, 36 ff. 

J. A. Wisox, /ifwminating the Thrones of the Egn. Jubilee, in JAGS 56, 203 ff, 


1 Bot see under § 1, p. 214. ® But ece under § 1, p. 217. But see under § 14 C, p. 237. 
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Sur un Passage de la Sté#le Louvre C 1 
L'tescrirtion verticale de la stéle C 1 du Louvre commence par les phrases suivantes (d’aprés 


aic ne air 

Voriginal: (=~ ft 9 Sb Bh ES "bE Sa BEN 
ete. Duns les éditions récentes ce texte a été publié correctement, 4 l'exception du groupe 
= (of. fig. 1) quia toujours été interpreté fautivement. On l'a lu: S? (Maspero, Etud. de myth., 
3, p. 162), S35 (Pierret, Rec. d'inserr. du Louvre, a1, p. 28), [S22] (Piehl, Inserr. higrogl,, Série 1, 
2° part., p. 3), = (Bragech, Thesurus, 1467), ou bien, en reproduisant tel quel le signe 
mutilé; €% [sie!] (Gayet, Stéles de la XII* dyn., pl. 1), 38 (Max Miller, OLZ 3 (1900), 48), 
(Breasted, AJSL 21 (14M—5), 155); en dernier lieu, Sethe a donné Is forme 4 qu'il a lue whet 
(Lesest., p. 82, L ll et n. c¢; Erldw., p. 152). Extérieurement la copie de Max Miller est 
exacte, mais son interprétation—il lit mst ‘ Wahrheit’\—est impossible & cause de la forme méme 
du signe mutilé" et du fait qu'il yadeux =. La lecture de Maspero, avec 2, et toutes celles qui 
en découlent, rencontrent également des obstacles: le signe eat trop peu recourbé pour pouvoir 
Stre <2; un mot © avec deux ¢ est non seulement inconnu, mais d'une forme & laquelle on ne 
peut guere s'attendre dans le cas présent. 

La veritable lecture du groupe est en fait =. La forme du signe mutilé convient pour = 
comme on peut en juger par les autres exemples de ce signe se trouvant sur la stele (figs. 2, 3, 4). 
Cette lecture explique la superposition et le déplacement sur la droite dea deux = (of. ‘@ fig. 2). 


wey 


Fro. 4 


Le terme est un substantif faminin (of. “—~) mf(r\t ou mé{y)t dérivé soit de Vadjectif mir (mty?) 
‘exact, soit du verbe mér (>mty) ‘témoigner’.” Dans une biographie de la XVIIIe dyn. (Urk., 


Iv, 973) ce dernier mot apparalt précisément dans un contexte semblable A celui de “= sur Louvre 
a 


ie 
i ' — i, —. wt ood on: : 
Clio Bb ESHA FICO ESE RSS SHAD 
‘cela dont je viens de temoigner (—de me porter garant), ce sont mes qualités (réellea), il ne s'y 
trouve pas d’exagération ; cela, c'est réellement mon caractére, il ne s'¥ trouve pas d'inexactitnudes’, 

A ls lumiére de cet exemple‘ le mot “S* de Louvre C 1 apparaft nettement comme un dérivé de 
mir “temoigner’ signifiant littéralement ‘témoignage’ et étant par suite probablement identique 
au mot de méme forme (mért) et de méme sens mentionné par le Worterbuch (m, 172, 11-14) et 
attest? jusqu’s présent seulement en néo-égyptien. La traduction du passage cité au début de 
cette note doit done étre: ‘Quant an récit de cette stéle, c'eat un ttmouwnege (= un exposé 
véridique valant un témoignage)* de ce qui a été réulisé par mot, c'est ce que j'ai fait réellement; 
il ne s'y trouve pas d'exagération ni de mensongea’. J.J. Coban, 

* Breasted a li aussi ‘truth’ op. cif., 157 et Ane. Rec, 1, § 471. 

* Le signe <= a sur Louvre © | 2a forme habituelle—ef, I. 4, 16, vertic. 3, et dane la égende de la femme, 

* Sur la distinction de ces deax racines, ¢f. Gard., Eyn. Gr., p.447,D50,0.2.  _ 

* Voir pout-itre aussi Couyut-Montet, Hamméamdl, no 1, 1. 0. 

* Cette signification est impoade par le contexte: Sethe (Nridut, Lesest., 132), bien que oroyant avoir affnire a 
un dérivé de wht ‘erkliiren', « traduit correctement.“wahrheitagemfiaser Bericht’. 
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Recent Discoveries at Sakkarah 

Fot.owrse the discovery of intact magazines in the tomb of Hemaka early in 1956 I turned my 
attention to a large First-Dynasty mastabah which had been partly cleared by Firth, and numbered 
by him as 3036. This tomb, like that of Hemaka, proved to have a hollow superstructure divided 
into 32 magazines, all unfortunately plundered. Examination of the burial-chamber revealed the 
existence of four magazines, two on each side of the chamber, which was built below ground-level 
underneath the magazine superstructures. Two were found intact with pottery in «itu. Sealings 
revealed the name of the owner as Ankhka, a high official of King Wedimu (sealings of his were 
found by Petrie at Abydos, of. Royal Tomds, 1, Pl. xxi, 29). These magazines and the burial-chamber 
were exveptionally well preserved, and complete details of the methods of timber roofing, &c., 
were revealed. Another surprising feature was a trench surrounding the superstructure beyond the 
enclosure-wall, This waa filled with mud to form a bed for rows of trees, the roots of which were 
found spaced out at regular intervala of 2 ft, They are now being examined. 

Tomb No, 3038, the burial-chamber of which was partly cleared by Firth, was re-examined 
with astonishing results. From an architectural point of view it is by far the most interesting 
example of First-Dynasty building yet discovered. It had undergone three distinct and radical 
changes in design, all apparently made by the owner, Nehetka, an official under Wedimu. The building 
after the first clearance presented the usual features of a typical First-Dynasty mastabah—a 
hollow brick superstructure with magazines and palace-fagade on all four sides, with a descending 
stairway on the east side leading to a great rock-cut pit divided by brick walls into the burial- 
chamber and subsidiary rooms, Here again full details of the wooden roofing were procura ble, 
together with definite evidence of a second storey in the pit itself. 

The most interesting discovery at this point of the excavations was the finding of a second 
rock-cut pit beside the pit with the burial-chambers. This was untouched, and was found to contain 
high brick-built shelves on three sides, in which were set granaries with unique pottery lids and small 
doors at the bases. All these doors were sealed with the name of the owner Nebetka, hitherto 
unknown. 

The high floor-level of the magazines in the body of the superstructure suggested the probability 
of something being buried under the rubble and sand filling, and with this in view I removed the south 
side of the palace-fagade, We were rewarded with the discovery of a second superstructure, which 
consisted of 4 raised brick-paved terrace surrounding a pyramid structure arranged in steps care- 
fully built of brick and plastered (see Pl. xiii, 2), Having completely disclosed this conception of the 
architect we then removed the terrace and found the steps of the pyramid continuing below it to 
the ground-level. The original design was thus revealed as « form of oblong step-pyramid covering 
subterranean burial-chambers. 

The tomb of Sabu, dated to “Enedjyeb, waa reported in the press, Besides a fine series of 
objecta we found Sabu himself in the original burial posture, which curiously enough was semi- 
extended and not contracted. 

Another important discovery in our last season was two very unusual First-Dynasty tomba 
dated to Kata and having burial-chambers cut out of the face of the cliff. The superstructures of 
one of these tombs retained well-preserved painted designs on the walls, similar in many respecta 
to those of Hesyré, although many of the designs are entirely new. The objects from all these 
tombs, including wooden labels, pottery, and stone vases, form a large collection and will vastly 
increase the existing one in the Cairo Museum. The objects from the tomb of Hemaka are already 
on exhibition, and the publication of this discovery should be out in about two months, 

There is little doubt that systematic excavation of the long-neglected Archaic Cemetery at 
Sakkarah would yield a wealth of information hitherto undreamed-of by the archaeologist. 

Water B. Emeny. 


The Egyptian for ‘in other words’, ‘in short’ 


Very nearly fifty years ago W. Max Miiller rightly explained 3 a in the expression a | 
P, Bol, 1086, 15 as an unorthographie writing of <=! |) ¥, recalling the fact that in P. Bulag IV 
Li 
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explanation has been either rejected or forgotten, see Erman, Neudg. Gr. § 675 (‘als 
Vertristung’), Wolf in ZAS 65, 93 (‘nachdriicklich’), Wo., ¥, 85 (2) (ander the conjunction &r), 
The context in the Bologna papyrus is reasonably clear. A Syrian élave allotted to the temple of 
Thoth had not been delivered, and the writer of the letter has made investigations. First he went 
to the chief herald of the army, but that officer “excused himself(?}' with me, bm Face “OG :! a] and 
said in effect (or ‘in sum’, lit. ‘in other words’) that the Vinier had acquired’ the alave. Erman 
quotes as other instances P. Harris 600, rt. 5, 11, and P. Leyd. 367, 5. Both passages are extremely 
obscure: the letter presents difficulties of reading and the love-song is certainly corrupt, though in 
this latter I am inclined to render: ‘The love of my brother is my concern when Iam alone, for my 
heart does not cease sending me speedy messages that come and go SeT eek? 
YE 4 oF Ez os Saying to me that he has wronged me, [in] other words, that thou hnst 
found another.’ This rendering is so venturesome, however, that two fresh confirmations of Max 
Miller's view are doubly welcome. The more decisive 1s an ostracon just published, Cerny, Ostr, 
hiér,. .. Deir el Médineh, No, 235, A lady named Ese here makes an appeal saying: “Let me be 
given the places (i.e. burial-places ?) of Panekhu my husband,’ Thereupon, ‘inquiry was made with 
regard to the opinion of the notables, and they said: “ The woman is in the night.” Then the places 
of her hushand were given to her.’ The text concludes: &. 5 4) 404435 bei ‘In 
other words, she was taken® for him", i.e. regarded as hia successor, The other passage is on an 
ostracon in the possession of Dr, Cerny, who kindly allows me to quote from it, A woman, writing 
to her aister, says that her husband threatens to divorce her, The couple are apparently abroad, and 
the husband complains that the wife's family do not pay him or her any attention, nor do they send 
provisions as is usual in such cases. He ends: & Els), (JU RZaARe 
short, you must (lit, ‘shall’, for tet r) aay something, or you will return to Egypt.’ Such is the 
translation I propose; Dr, Cerny had suggested: ‘If you say something, you will go back to Egypt.’ 
We may easily both have failed to grasp the sense, but it matters little; ‘9° 1) evidently sums 
up the husband's reproaches and states the conclusion to be drawn from them. 

It goes without saying that not every combination of 9¢°4} with *) is an example of the phrase 
here discussed. Thus dAnast. V, 9, 8 is doubtless the particle +4dm-f form. In the Hittite Treaty, 20, 
no subject follows, so that ky dd may be meant, but the passage is too much damaged to have 
evidential value, In P. Mag. Harris, 10, 1 Ly = ia very obscure. I owe these three examples 
to Gunn. Pleyte-Rossi, Pap. Turin, 17, 8 (=) % fh _): to which Cerny calls my attention 
at the last moment, involves some unpublished additions and is too difficult a passage to be 

The idiom m & dd is interesting in several ways. It is rare to find phrases begimmimg with a 
preposition introducing a clause or serving as a conjunction; I can name, besides the expression 
here discussed, only ~~ 7 and "==. For me, however, the principal interest is to find a new 
illustration of the principle that Late-Egyptian orthography is a perverse kind of phonetic script, 
see JEA 16, 229-31. It is highly dangerous to explain any Late-Egyptian writing by an etymology 
based on mere visual inspection ; we must always try to divine what sound may have been intended. 

Anan H, GARDINER, 


Ix Sup. Gard. Egn. Gr., 3 (addition to p. 63, § 81) I wrote: ‘In view of the derivative ‘L,. Arty-nir 
“necropolis worker" and the later writings it might be worth while considering whether the old 
reading Art-ntr should not be retained after all’, and I quoted Sethe’s discovery that ja] is to be 
(| 2 The verb shwy requires further investigation. Wolf and Wé. give ‘leagnen’, but here the suffix must appa- 
rently be reflexive. 

2 Cem} marks the verb as of doubtful reading. However, the det., though cursively written, cannot be any- 
thing else than — anil this polnta to pr. 
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read Ari-hbt, not hri-Ab. The conjecture is made a certainty by Junker, Giza IJ, 115, Abb. 7, where 
in a ftp di new formula of the early Fifth Dynasty 4 || {-4)"] kee ‘may she be buried (in) 
the necropolis im the western desert’ is twice written. The ¢ under m can only belong to the preced- 
ing 1, 80 that the reading Art-ntr is proved. So too op. cit., 120, Abb. 10, whereas in 119, Abb. 9, 
the ¢ is omitted. 


Early Red Faience 


Is an article on ‘Glazed Ware in Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia’ in JEA 22, 146, I stated that, 
eo far as I knew, no red faience had been found in Egypt of a date eurlier than Dyn. 18, whereas 
it had been found in India of a period between S000 and 2700 n.c. A few weeks ago I examined at 
Sakkarah two small red faience tiles from the Third-Dynasty Step Pyramid, and M. J.-P, Lauer 
kindly gave me a reference to a printed illustration, dated 1835, of o small red tile, also from 
Bakkarah. This isin Allante del Basso ed Alto Egitto, by D. Valeriani, Plate T 37 D. In this, not only 
are red tiles illustrated in colour (which is, however, too scarlet), but also a small black tile and a 
small yellow one, in addition to the well-known blue tiles. These are attributed to a pyramid at 
*Abu Sir’, but the Sakkarah Step Pyramid is very close to Abusir, and it is certainly that which is 
referred to. A. Lucas. 


The Silver of Aryandes 

Heropotvs (iv. 166) states that Aryandes, satrap of Eevpt under Darius, tried to immortalize 
himself as Darius had done; Darius had purified gold to the hichest degree possible and struck it 
into coins ; and Aryandes, when satrap, did the same with silver—it is added by Herodotus that the 
Aryandic silver was the purest in his own time. Darius thereupon put Aryandes to death on a 
charge of conspiracy, which Herodotus seems to regard as unconnected with his coining operations. 

So far as the gold of Darius is concerned, there is no difficulty in the story. When Herodotus 
wrote, the only pure gold coms circulating in the Greek world were those of Persia, which were 
universally known as Darics. The Persian regal coins are all anonymous, but it is practically certam 
that the series was started by Darius; and his name might well be attached to the standard gold 
piece which he issued and continue under his successors, in a way of which many other examples 
can be found, These Darics are over 23) carats fine; and Herodotus, as an Ionian Greek, would be 
struck by the contrast they offered to the pale gold, which we term electrum, which was used for 
coinage in Western Asia Minor, This is a natural alloy of gold and silver, which, as struck at 
Cyzicus, Mytilene, and Phocaea, the chief centres of its issue in the fifth century, contains only 
from 40 to 60 per cent. gold; and if a Daric is put beside a Cyzicene, the difference in colour catches 
the eye at once. So it is understandable that Herodotus would think that Darins had made his gold 
eoins so much purer than the Greek and called them by his own name im order to win a lasting fame. 

But there is not the same contrast between Persian and Greek silver: the Persian silver sigloi are 
as a Tule over 0 per cent. fine, but they are no better in this respect than most of the Greek fifth- 
century coinages, and rather below the Athenian, Also Herodotus evidently regards the silver of 
Aryandes as having been coined in Egypt, which is hard to reconcile with the fact that coined 
money waa not used in that province, and all the silver coins that were imported were simply treated 
as bullion. It would have been a waste of labour for Aryandes to strike silver sigloi there and issue 
them as coin at the same face value as the regal melo; the metal value of silver in Egypt was always 
far higher than in any other part of the Near East, and Aryandes would have got a better price for 
his silver as bullion than at Persian specie rates, Moreover, there would have been no point in puri- 
fying the silver to an exceptionally high degree in Egypt, where the metal was chiefly in demand for 
the work of silveramiths, who would not want pure silver, 

But if Herodotus is right in thinking that Aryandes was disgraced for playing tricks with the 
coinage, the high value of silver n Egypt may furnish a clue to the facts, The ratio of gold to silver 
under the Ramessides had been only 2:1, and in Ptolemaic times it was about the same; in Persia, 


at the time of Herodotus, it was 13:1, and in Greece generally about 10:1. So, if Aryandes had 
acquired sigloi at their face value, and then sold them as bullion to the silversmiths for gold, he 
might have made a handsome profit on the transaction. Such misuse of the royal coinage would 
presumably be treason in the Persian Empire, as it would be in most monarchical countries ; and if 
Darius learnt that his satrap waa selling his coins for more than he had decreed they should be 
worth, it was sufficient reason for putting the offender to death. | 

Herodotus might hear that Arvandes had been executed for tampering with the coinage, and 
that he had been charged with treason; but he would not understand the sanctity attached to the 
royal issues, nor would he grasp the intricacies of the exchange. So he concluded that the charge 
of treason was fictitious, and, having in mind the fame of the Danes, decided that Aryandes 
embarked on his project of coinage to win a like fame for himself, and m this way roused the enmity 
of Durius. 





ordinary Persian siglo The name given to the silver suggests that the story came from a Greek 
source: it was a Greek, not an Eevptian or Persian, habit to nickname coins, and doubtless Herodotus 
picked up his information at Naneratis. Aryandes was possibly satrap at the time when Darius 
started his coinage, and so may have introduced the sigloi to the market there; the Greeks called 
the gold Darics, the silver Aryandica; and both names stuck, 

J. G. Mrune. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A Getnvous blow has been dealt our Society by the loss of ita President, Sir Robert Mond, LL.D,, 
F.RCS., who died on October 22 last. Since his election in 1929 he had been a most munificent 
supporter of the Society's activities, defraying the whole cost of the Armant Expedition, and aiding 
ts In many other ways. An account of his distinguished career as archaeologist and chemist by one 
of his oldest friends, Professor Newberry, appears on p. 208, 


_ The Nubian Expedition began its season's work at the beginning of November at ‘Amarah West, 
where a very promising start had been made in February. The personnel consists of Mr. H. W. Fair- 
man (Field Director), Mrs. Fairman, and Messrs. David Bell, Peter Fell, and J. G. MacDonald. 
Work began with removal of the débris outside the Temple proper, and the discovery that the 
magazines, originally vaulted, are preserved to a level above that of the lintels shows that the 
Temple buildings still stand to.an even greater height than had been expected. ‘Saharan’ sherds, 
found on the surface of the Town and Temple, perhaps indicate, Mr. Fairman thinks, that 
‘Amarah waa the first place on the Nile to be reached by the ‘Saharan’ people. When the Inst 
report was sent good progress was being made with the clearing of the Temple forecourt. Five 
cemetery sites, two of them apparently representing a culture that has hitherto received little 
attention, have been located, and will be examined later. 


This autumn three important works have been issued by our Society either independently or in 
conjunction with other bodies. The third volume of The Temple of King Sethoe I at Abydos, copied 
by Miss Calverley with the assistance of Miss Broome, and edited by Dr. Gardiner, is of course a 
joint publication with the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, It contains 65 plates, of 
which 13 are in colour and 24 are photographic, and deala with the set of rooms devoted to the cult 
of Osiris which lie behind the seven Chapels published in Vols. 1 and mn. Much more use has been 
made than previously of retouched photographs, which render the delicate reliefs far better than 
does line-drawing. The price to the public is £6, to Members and Associates £5. That these prices, 
bearing no relation to the expense of production, should be possible is due to the generosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr., who has defrayed the entire cost.—Rock Drawings of Southern Upper 
Egypt, 1 (Sir Robert Mond Expedition), by Dr. Hans A. Winkler, contains forty collotype plates of 
drawings admirably photographed, mostly in the desert east of the Kina-Armant stretch of the Nile, 
and going back to early predynastic times. They give new information about early desert peoples, the 
fauna of their time, their dress, weapons, boats, and even social life and religion; some of the draw- 
ings are by a predynastic people who came across the Red Sea to the Eastern Desert, others by a 
very eatly race of hunters; others again throw fresh light on the Blemmyes, and there are some 
protedynastic Horus-names. The volume is sold to the public at 18y., to Members and Associates 
at 13s. fd.—Jointly with the University of California the Society has issued a publication of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch, The Tebtunis Papyri, Vol. m, Part 2, by A. 5. Hunt, J. G. Smyiy, and 
C.C, Edgar. It contains 262 business, legal, anc administrative documenta and letters, and six 
literary fragmenta, with four collotype plates. It is sold by the Society to Members, Associates, 
and subscribing libraries only, at 28s. 


"We try hard, aided by the judicious Mr. Dakin and our printer's skilled readers, to avoid mis- 
prints, with tolerable success on the whole, But to our deep dismay we find that Mrs. Davies's 
article ‘Some Representations of Tombs in the Theban Necropolis’, on pp. 25 ff. of this volume, 
contains five errora which got into the proofs after the author passed them, and for failing to correct 
which we are responsible: on p. 26, n. 4, p, 36, lines 10 and 23 and n, 2, and p, 40, n. 2, ‘'N. M. 


Davies’ should of course have been ‘N. de G, Davies’, That these mistakes still leave the authorship 
of three of Mr. Davies's finest publications in the family is perhape an extenuating circumstance ; but 
for making Mrs. Davies appear to annex her husband's works in this way we offer our apologies to 
both concerned. To do anything which might cause domestic unpleasantness is quite alien to the 
policy of this Journal, 


Prof. Steindorff sends us the following lines (translated): 

‘Egyptology has agam to bewail a heavy Joss. On August 12, in Paris, Ludwig Borchardt died 
of @ heart complaint, in his seventy-fifth year. Thereby a most productive scientific career has 
come to an abrupt end, and our science has lost one of its oldest and most meritorious representatives. 
In quite early years Borchardt, stimulated by Heinrich Brugach, came under the spell of ancient 
Egypt; endowed with unusual mathematical gifts, he studied in Berlin at the Technische Hoeh- 
schule, but at the same time applied himself to Egyptology as one of Erman’s first pupils, being 
specially attracted by the hieratie papyri of the Middle Kingdom and by chronological problems. 
In 1895 he paid his first visit to Egypt, and worked, under the direction of Sir Henry Lyons, at 
recording the monuments on the island of Philae which were threatened by the Aswan Dam, 
This, his first excavation, was soon followed by a number of others which he conducted himself. 
and through which he founded the study of Egyptian architecture as a new discipline. The Sun- 
temple of Abu Ghorib and the pyramid-temples of Abusir were explored by him with methods in 
part tuken over from Dérpfeld, and communicated to the scientific world inexemplary publications, 
Then followed the excavation of El-'Amarnah, the houses and villas of which he made stand forth 
again. Here fortune granted him one of the finest discoveries ever made on Egyptian soil, a sculp- 
tors studio with portrait-heads of the family and courtiers of the Heretic King, among them the 
now world-famous bust of Queen Nefretiti. The Great War put an end to this successful under- 
taking, excavation on the site being later taken over and continued with excellent results by the 
Egypt Exploration Society. 

‘Borchardt rendered another great service to science by creating, in conjunction with Maspero, 
the Catalogue Général du Musée du Caire, to which he himself contributed the volumes dealing with 
statues, among the best of this great publication, 

‘Acting at first as Scientific Attaché of the German Consnlate-General at Cairo, Borchardtfounded 
the German Institute of Egyptian Archaeology, at the same time creating as a dépendance the 
German House at Thebes, which opened ita hospitable doors not only to his compatriots but also 
to many non-Germans. When Borchardt reached the age-limit and had to resign his official position, 
he had no wish for a comfortable and restful] old age; full of energy, he made a working-place of 
his own, an Institute for the Study of Egyptian Architecture, into which he threw his whole 
scientific energies, 

‘What rich fraits Borchardt's many-sided activity brought forth is attested by the bibliography 
published for his seventieth birthday, on October 5, 1933. Pure philology and linguistics excepted, 
practically every province of Egyptology was studied by him, in particular, of course, those branches 
to which he could apply his special gifts for calculating and measuring. In Egyptology this in- 
vestigator, a man of sound judgement, averse from all mysticiam, will never be forgotten. May his 
last creation, the Institute for the Study of Egyptian Architecture, cause Ludwig Borchardt’s 
name “to live for ever and to eternity.’ 


Shortly after the publication of this Part the Griffith Institute at Oxford will be opened. It 
will be remembered that Professor Griffith bequeathed his considerable fortune, as a reversion after 
his widow's death, to the University towards the foundation of ‘a permanent home or institute for 
the study of ancient languages and antiquities of the Near East . . ., comprising departmental 
libraries, studies, and space for the treatment of collections resulting from explorations and excava- 
tions; together with funds for keeping it up and for aiding explorations and excavations’, and that 
he also left his library and scientific papers for the Institute, Mra. Griffith, who died in October 
1057, left her estate for the same purposes. The exact amount which accrues to the University from 


the two bequests is atill uncertain, but is known to be amply sufficient for the realization of the 
benefactors’ intentions, The building, of four storeys, forms an annexe to the Ashmolean Museum ; 
for the Institute will be a department of that Museum, directed by a special Committee. The claims 
of Egyptology, which the testators expressly directed should receive firat consideration, are fully 
provided for; there is generous accommodation for the splendid library, under a special librarian who 
is rapidly becoming an enthusiast for Egyptology, and rooma for the Profeasor and for two enter- 
prises founded and largely maintained by the Griffiths, namely the Oxford University Excavations 
in Nubia, the finds and records of which at Kawa are being worked upon for publication by Mr. 
Macadam, and the preparation, by Miss Rosalind Moss and her assistanta, of the Topographical 
Fibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, Reliefs, and Paintings, of which five 
volumes have appeared. The Reader in Assyriology will have his quarters in the Institute, to which 
the Museum's Assyriological library is to be transferred. Kindred subjects, among them Greek 
epigraphy, will have a home there, and there is space for the storage of certain antiquities, Thus 
through the Griffiths’ generosity the University will possess a worthy and long needed centre for 
teaching and research in Near-Eastern subjects; and there ia no doubt that the Griffith Library, 
which will continue to aim at completeness for all scientific purposes, will attract as welcome 
visitors foreign as well as English students of Egyptology. 


We offer our sympathies to the Director and Members of the Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth of Brussels in the loss sustained by them through the death, on September 22, of their 
President of many years’ standing, M. Henri Naus Bey. 
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Ancient Egyptian Sculpture lent by C. 8, Gulbenkian, Esg. London, The British Museum, 1997. Byo. ii+ 

28 pp., 32 pla. 2a. fd. 

It is seldom that the public can view a private collection which reveals the spirit and beauty of ancient 
Egyptian art toa degree comparable with that attained by the great museums, and which isso well-arranged 
and select that the fine pieces are not seen, aa 40 often, huddled together or in the near vicinity of shoddy 
or time-worn material. Further, there is nothing here to make the sceptic purse his mouth; even the most 
attractive pieces seem manifestly genuine. Henee we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Gulbenkian, 
who has allowed the public to share the joy of a collector's life and in particular to see again that obsidian 
head which we were eo somnolent or poor-spirited as to allow to lenve this country. The late ivory reliefs 
shown on Pl. xxxi perhaps come next to this in perfection, with a happy union of fnulthess delicacy and 
decorative simplicity, In these the highest tribute has been paid by Egypt to its own national art, since, 
in a short era of awakening after the passing away of most of the glory of Egypt, self-effacing artists chose 
for their swan songs the repetition of ancient refrains and succeeded in catching all their grace, though 
not quite all their virile force. 

Mr, Sidney Smith, Keeper of the Department of Egyptinn and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, in a short introduction indicates the place of each item in the history of Egyptian art, and 
Mr. I. E. S. Edwards, Assistant-keeper, adds translations of the texts that occur. Both carry out their 
modest taske briefly and well. Dating objects by style rarely meets with unanimous acceptance, however. 
The relief on PL xx is almost certainly not earlier than the beginning of Dyn. 19, though of exceptional 
quality, Perhaps the stela on Pl, x1 is of the same period. I have a feeling that the royal head on Pl. x1x 
comes from a late period and is an archaizing return to 18th-Dyn, forms, carried out with perfect tech- 

The dexterity with which a dim-palm becomes a toilet-apoon (Pl. xxxrt) is a witness to the refinement 
which had been reached in the later period of the Empire; for the cleverness of the composition, its subtle 
humour and balance, are on the highest level. The deity named on the statuette of Shepes (p. 25) would 
seem to be Tutu, son of Neit, rather than of a serpent Utut, as Mr. Edwards pointed out to me in self- 

N. pe G, Davies, 


The Papyrus Ebers; the Greatest Egyptian Medical Document, Translated by B. Expens.. Copenhagen, 
Levin & Munkagaard; London: Humphrey Milford. 1037. Svo. 195 pp. Dan. Kr. 30. 

Dr. Ebbell has long occupied himself in the study of Egyptian medicine, and for some years hoa made 
contributions to ZAS and other journals on the subject. He haa now acoomplished the ambitious task of 
a complete translation of P. Ebers, and for his energy and perseverance in this he must be awarded the 
fullest credit. It ia unfortunate, however, that what might have been A most valuable contribution to 
medioal history has been put forth in a form that cannot but provoke criticiam by Egyptologists. Despite 
thn great progreas that has been made in the last thirty Salil Sk ceteris of Egyptian grammar and 
syntax, the time haa not yet arrived when a translation of an Egyptian text can be given to the world without 
a commentary. It is incumbent upon the translator of any text, be it literary, religious, or what it may, to 
give a defence of his renderings. Far more is this the case with o long document of a highly specialized 
nature, which abounds in technical terms demanding full inveetigation. Dr, Ebbell in his previous articles 
has attempted the determination of a considerable number of anatomical, pathological, and pharmaceutical 
terma, but vast quantities of others still await treatment, and in the present work these are either tronalated 
into English without any reason being given why such and such a meaning is attributed to such and such a 
word, or else the Egyptian words are merely transcribed into their conventional symbols. Dr. Ebbell, 
moreover, seeme unwilling to make use of the labours of his colleagues in the same field, as is evidenced, for 
instance, by the fact that in thia Journal for the Inst few years there hos appeared o number of articles 
attempting to determine the identity of certain herbs, drugs, and diseasea; but Dr. Ebbell has not in any 
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single instance adopted the interpretations advanced or even controverted them. sincin cat arene ie 
of the technical terms are probable enough, but they require proof; some, however, are quite inded 
and conflict not only with the evidence of the medical texts themselves, Vala hier Fadia seated 
and literary texts in which some of them also occur, Of the latter texts Dr. Ebbell seems to haye no know- 





In his Introduction, Dr. Ebbell has given the names of various scholars who have oocupied themselves 
with the study of P. Ebers, but his list is very intomplete. He does not mention the name of Maspero, for 
instance, Who aa long ago as 1876 made the first translation of the corrupt and difficult pasenge dealing with 
the stomach. And here it may be mentioned in parenthesis that Dr, Ebbell reneders r-ih, not aa ‘stomach’ 
generally, but as eerdia (the anterior orifice of the organ), stating that the Egyptian term ‘means literally 
“the mouth of the stomach,’ whereas he should have ssid * mouth of the heart". There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Egyptians attributed any more partioular significs 
(where it joina the maophagus) than they did to the pyloric otifioe Teifeens it joins the duodenum) and thereby 
ignored the central part of the orgun iteclf. The medical evidence of the Ebers, Berlin, and Ed. Smith papyri 
docs not support so specialized a meaning of rib any more than does the reference in P. Sallier [1, 7, 3. 

Dr. Ebbell, also in his Introduction, aseribes a higher authority to P. Ebers than it is entitled to. ‘The 
document is by no means distinguished for the purity of its text, and it is quite obviously o heterogeneous 
collection of remedies, recipes, and wrinkles, collected from numerous sources, altogether analogous to, and 
just a8 unscientific as, the ‘household recipe books’ of Europe which are common in manuscripts from the 
fifteenth century onwards, and extremely abundant after the invention of printing, The only superiority of 
P, Ebera over the other so-called medical papyri is the fact thot it is longer, and calligraphically a finer 
MS. ; but it ia full of the same corruptions and absurdities uo all the others, although it does contain, inter- 
spersed amongst the purely empirical and magical recipes, a few garbled and corrupt extracts from a more 
rational book of medicine, parte of which ore already known to us in the Kahiin and Ed. Smith pepyn. 

In enumerating the other medical papyri, Dr. Ebbell should not have omitted mention of the medical 
texts in the Chester Beatty collection, transcripts of which have been available to him for two years; nor, 
if he includes the so-called Medical Papyrus of London among such documenta, is he justified in omitting the 
important magico-medical papyri at Leiden (especially 1. 3434345), ated certain other similar documents. 

Dr. Ebbell would have made his book far easier to uee if he hod indicated the numbers, not only of the 
pages of the original MS., but also of the lines; and it would have added further to the otility of the book had 
he ingzerted in the margins the nombera of Wreesinaki's edition of the text, as this edition & that which is 
most commonly used by students and was indeed used by Dr. Ebbell himself. It ia difficult to see the utility 
of the lists of words at the end of the book, aince none of these forms a complete glossary or index, and, save 
in « few instances, no reference is given for a justification of the meanings adopted. 

After the long and painstaking labour of Dr. Ebbell in attempting to supply what is noch wanted—a 
complete translation of P. Ebers, it may seem ungrateful on the part of the present reviewer to make the 
foregoing strictures. But Dr, Ebbell may be assured that they are kindly intended, and that, had he adopted 
the methods of modern editors of Egyptian texte and provided a well-documented and fully commented 
edition with a complete glossary or index, he would have conferred a far greater boon upon all those interested 
in P. Ebers either as Egyptologists or as medical historians. As it ia, Egyptologista will still feel themeelves 
bound to work out afresh any passage they wish to stady, and medical historians who do not know Egyptian 
will still have to take on trust much that requires justification. Let us hope that Dr, Ebbell will regard the 
present work merely asa preliminary essay and as the precursor of a full and detailed translation of the text. 

Wannes Rk. Dawson. 








Libyer und Agypter, Bettrdge cur Ethnologie und freachichte libyscher Volkerachaften nach den altigyptiechen 
Quellen, By Wrowetm Hoétscnen. (Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 4.) Glickstadt, J.J. Augustin, 
1037. 4°. TO pp., 6 pla. RM. o- 

The primary aim of this book ie to determine the ethnological divisions of the Libyan peoples, their 
origina, and their relations with Egypt by analysing the representations of them on Egyptian monuments, 
their other archaeological remains, and the occasional allusions to them contained in the historical literature. 
The author has accomplished his ver¥ complicated task with care and thoroughness, and his arguments, 
though often involved, are presented with a conviction which is refreshing. Each of his conclusions ts based 
on « statement of the existing evidence, from which the cardinal and fundamental features are sifted. The 

Ek 
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first group to be examined is the Tjehenu, the earliest representations of whom occur on monuments of the 
Old Kingdom, notably on the famous relief in the mortuary temple of Sahure*, A full critical description 
of these people, aa they appear on that relief, is given, some of their most striking features being the 
unpractical nature of their dress, which was obviously determined by magical or ritual factors, the close 
resemblance of some elementa of their attire to that of the Egyptian Pharaghs, and the undeniably Egyptian 
origin not only of their tribal name but also of the names of certain individuals, It is not surprising that, 
having pointed out these and other lesa conspicuous but still important traits which find Egyptian parallels, 
the author sees in the old Tjehenu an Egyptian stock which was squeered out of the Delta at a very early 
period and which, while retaining many of its original obaracteristics, adopted others from its newly 
acquired African neighbours. He locates their home in the Wadi Natriin and the Fayyiim. 

The sccount of the Tjemehu begine with an analysis of their dress and weapons, from which we learn 
that they were mainly archers, though they are sometimes depicted with ewonls, They seem to have 
flourished at least from the First Intermediate Period until the beginning of the New Kingdom, for after 
that their name ia used, like that of the Tjehenu in earlier times, to indicate Libyans in general, including 
the Libu and the Mashwesh. Concerning their origin little can be ascertained with certainty, but the author 
favours the view that they migrated from the south-west to the north-east, and in support of this view, 
though speaking in guarded terms, he finds evidence in the passage of the C-group of Nubian pottery which 
has been found by Newbold in the Wiidi Hiiwa. 

Tt is in his treatrnent of the Libu and the Mashwesh that the author displays most clearly his ingenuity. 
There are many elements which are common to the dress of both these peoples, but one feature of the 
latter, namely, the penis-case, ia lacking in the representations of the Libu. The author not unnaturally 
links up the practice of circumcision with this use of the penis-case—the uncircumcised Libu requiring no 
such addition to their dress. The much-debated word brat is diseussed with full references, and the ultimate 
conclusion is that it is derived from the Hebrew 1779—a suggestion already put forward by Brugech— 
and that its ase corresponds with it in meaning both the foreskin and the un cised phallus, 

The historical background of the Libyan supremacy in Egypt and its scilitie ure daglk iia aleuanky by 
dynasty until the final downfall at the hands of the Ethiopians. 

By the publication of this book an important gap in our knowledge of the relations of Egypt with her 
Western neighbours has been filled, and fresh discoveries must surely confirm at least the main lines of 
this thesis. 








L. E. §. Enwanrpa. 


Die dgyptiechen Listen paldstinensischer und syrischer Ortenamen, By Antox Jmev. (Klio, Bettrage zur 
alien Geschichte, Neue Folge, 25. Beiheft,) Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. 8vo. 

66 pp. I pl BRM, 4- 

In this wholly admirable little volume Professor Jirku has succeeded in presenting to all scholars whose 
interesta extend to the many perplexing geographical problems of Syria and Palestine a book of reference 
which is both comprehensive and commendably brief. It is not for the Egvptologist alone that the book 
has been written, for every name is transcribed into Roman characters and explanations are given in the 
accompanying footnotes wherever those unacquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the hieroglyphic acript 
might reasonably be puzzled (e.g. p. 7, 0. 4). The lista—itwenty-seven in number—are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with that of Tuthmosis IT from the temple of Karnak and concluding with one 
of Tahsrks, copied by the author from the pedestal of 4 statue in the Cairo Museum; every place-name 
which ia mentioned more than once is provided on each occurrence with full cross-references, so that it is 
possible to see at a ghanee whether the neighbouring places in any given instances coincide, Most of these 
geographical lists will be familiar to Egyptologists, for they are already included in the works of R. Lepeina, 
W. M. Maller, KR. Sethe, and J. H. Breasted; many have recently been collated anew by the author, and 
three, from monuments of Amenophis U1, Ramesses IT, and Tohorka, are published, ao it seems, for the 
first time. In his identifications, which ore given in note form at the firet mention of a name, the author 
has made liberal use of the Old Testament, Tell ¢l-"Amarnah tablets, Hittite records, Raa eahShamra texta, 
works. It was obviously not his intention that these bibliographical references should be exhaustive— 
a task which would be outside the real purpose of the present volume—ao that it would be inappropriate 
to record here occasional omissions which occurred to the reviewer when reading through the book, Some 
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followed by an excellent index, conclude this most useful work. LE & Epwanns 


Lea Reliques de T Art Syrien dana TE gypte du Nouvel Empire, By Prennz Mowret, (Publications de la 
Faculté dea Lettres de ‘Université de Strasbourg, Fase. 76.) Paris, Société d'klition, 1937. Svo. 
18? pp., 207 figs. Fr. 80, 

M. Montet has worked extensively in Egypt and for a few productive years in Syria. He ought therefore 
to be a dispassionate judge when the two countries make rival claims. If in this book he too often playa 
the part of an advocate who makes the most of points that tell in favour of Syria, his client of the moment, 
yet on the whole, despite some doubtful arguments, he is not led far from a right outlook or a just verdict. 

The author has set out to present the contribution which Syrian objecta found or pictured in Egypt 
can make to a knowledge of Syrian art, He has to show that this material is really Syrian, proving it by 
parallels drawn from the soil of Syria and by a contrast of styles which may serve as a test of impure 
imitations. Recent years have immensely increased the material that Sytia has contributed to ita own 
history ; but this is scattered, uncatalogued, and not very accessible. ‘The Exyptologist will be disappointed 
to find the well-known Egyptian material profusely illustrated here, but the Syrian material, mainly objecta, 
nated only by references to publications. It is an unhappy division, since it means that photographed 
objects are set off against line drawings, a chaam not easily bridged by many. This ia therefore a book 
primarily for those lesa familiar with Egypt, the great museum of ancient painting and representational 
relief. In this respect the book serves ita purpose fairly well, though the sources are never critically treated 
where suspicions might justly be aroused, no new material je added, and the illustrations are not always 
taken from the best versions, ‘There do not seem, however, to be many oases where serious error occurs. 

The Egyptologist would gladly have exchanged the long verlul descriptions of the illustrations for 
a clear presentation of the vital questions at issue. What is ‘Syria’ ? Ie it modern Syria, Syria of classical 
times, or Syria aa an ancient geographical term? Is it Phoenicia, or the city-states of the time of the 
Egyptian Empire, or what ? The author sigha yainly for the power, which he rightly allows to the ancient 
Egyptian, of distinguishing the products of Assyria, Crete, Phoenicia, and Syria (AAarw). Relinble know- 
ledge of the city-states of Syria, their social condition, culture, wealth, power, and varying history, is still 
very emall, and M. Montet says nothing to elucidate the subject. To say that the cities of the coast were 
rich, populous, and productive (p. 179) but that scarcely anything haa survived from Dyn. 18 owing to 
the Egyptian plunderers (did they rob the graves too ?) is not very helpful, If M. Montet had aubstituted 
‘Phoenician’ for ‘Syrian’ in the title of his book, he would not have needed to suppress more than a few lines, 

Nothing is said here of any development of Syrian art, or of « classical age as against one of decadence. 
Yet it ia plain that a period of comparative simplicity was followed by one of exorasive decoration, corre- 
sponding to the degradation of taste that set in in Egypt under the Ramessides, after lapses in the previous 
reigns. Syrian products shown in Egyptian tombs of the early New Kingdom are still fairly restrained in 
style, if more ornate than most Egyptian manufactures, though Fig. 126 ia a prophecy of evil to come. 
From the time of Tuthmowis [V on, however, increasingly ridiculous and complicated show-pieves (objeta 
d'apparat) appear, culminating in the atrocities pictured (faithfully ?) in Egyptian temples and in the tomb 
of *Amiseba* (Imisthe’, No. 65). The latter M. Montet seems to regard aa the finest productions of Syrian 
art and as real examples of its culture, not as objecta rigged up for sale to those who affected exotic pro- 
ductions, or as attempts at enhancing bullion-value by meretricious showiness. Henee the author's claim 
“nul doute que des vases semblables 4 ceux d'Amiseba no'nient existé dans lea temples des Baal et des 
Baalat’ (p. 179). But if objects three-parts definitely foreign in matif and symbolism, and even embodying 
signa of Syrian enslavement to Evypt, formed the furniture of native temples, Syria must have been 
Incapable of an indigenoua art worthy of the name. The articles shown by Imisibe’ must surely have 
been of the moat tawdry and fimey construction. One might as well cite the worst examples of chinaiserie 
in England ag specimona of English or of Chinese art. But M. Montet hos some questionable aesthetic 
criteria. The source of the decorated crater he finds to be Syria because, whereas in Egypt and Crete it 
remamed simple, in Syria it became an object on which animals ond plants could be liberally hung. *N'est- 
ce pas la prenve que cette Industrie est née dans le pars qui a su lui donner un tel développement t* (p, 170), 

The author occasionally shows himeelf behind the times. He believes that the ornaments shown on the 
rims of vases were all interior decoration (‘c'est In seule solution possible’, p, 68). He atill sees Syrian 
tlaves and artificers in the bald and bearded old men of Egyptian tombe (pp. 163 f.). He is inclined to 
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seo & cock in the griffin'’s head of the tombe of Weser and Rekhmiré (and indeed that bird was just known 
in Egypt in Dyn. 18). But the wattles shown by Hoskins and Prisse seem to be imaginary, He is also 
unaware of the nature of the ointment-horns (* hampes", p. 48) often shown in the hands of Syrians, affirming 
that they have not their like in Egypt and do not exist in our museums, There are, in fact, several, and 
one, now in the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh (Petrie, Qurneck, Pl. xxv), supports the author's 
evidence for their Syrian origin, since, instead of the head of a goddess (Hathor-Astarte) at the point near 
the spoon at which the born enda, it has the head of a dove. 

For ita specific purpose of presenting the Egyptian material in word and picture and commenting on 
it the book will be found extremely useful, and incidentally there ia mach sound sense on the relations of the 
two countries. The best service is done in Chap, V (‘Objets trouvés en Egypte") where the author claims 
for Syria certain Bubastite and other relics which have not always been uasigned to that country, chietly 
and most safely on the ground that the Syrian manufacturer did not observe the natural proprieties of 
a scene as did the Egyptian, but mixed his borrowed elements into the design that pleased him most, The 
argument “It ia not Egyptian enough for Ezypt and too Egyptian to be Aegean” assigns an object to 
Syria as the nation least hampered by national tradition or aesthetio principles. He claims for Syria the 
griffin (through Mesopotamia), the fernale sphinx, the horse and chariot, the large ship, the scimitar, the 
ointment-horn, the shallow vase, the palmette, confronted beasta, galloping animals, the presentation of 
a acene in space instead of in registers. [t is very unlikely that the Aachures on animals are o Syrian device 
to suggest curvature, for they merely replace similar markings in Egyptian painting. 

Ae regards the general influence of Syria on Egypt M. Montet has no doubt as to its unhappy character. 
He fully admits that Egypt began by improving on everything she borrowed and muking it her own. But 
the meretricious objects exported to Egypt tended to deprave her taste; she enced by accepting and 
imitating objects in the most exaggerated Syrian style, the moat useless and bizarre productions. *En un 
mot Part Egyptien a perdu de son sérieux, de ea dignité & partir du moment of il a subi influence dea 
etrangers, surtout des Syriena” (p. [82). He acdimits, too, that Syria was o borrower from the first and is 
not deceived na to the level ite arte attained at their best, “Nol souci de la rialitée ne dicte leur choix... . 
On aime ce qui brille, mais trop souvent l'objet éclatant est fait d'une mince fenille de métal précienx 
appliqués aur du bronze ou sur dn bois... . Cela n'avait pas d'importance puisqu'il ne s'agisssit que de 
décor.” “On a produit une scéne dépourvue de toute signification, mais agréable & voir, comme l'art phé- 
nicien a toujours aime en produire’ (pp. 180, 161, 99). 

The volume shows some elips in proof-reading. ‘(mbrelle* on pp. 66, 77 is surely an error for ita half- 
sister ‘ombelle", On p. 78 there occur ‘latiformes’ for ‘lotiformes"; “Kenamun’ for’ Nebamun* on p. 27, 
L. 6; ‘Schweinfuch’ for ‘Schweinfurth’ on p. 77. Is ‘la sphinge’, on pp. 110f., really meant to stand ? On 
p. [2 °Tomb 163° should be “Tomb 162°. Citations of illustrations sometimes err by one unit, more or less 
(eg. on pp. $6, 107, 113), An English quotation on p, 147, n. 1, has six mistakes. The index is meagre. 

N. be G. Davies. 


Horemiab wad die Amornozedt (Tealdruck: Horemhabe Lawfbahn bis sur Thronbestesgung), By Kver Prctcen. 
éwickau, F. Ullmann, G.m.b.H., 1936, 8yo. 62 pp. 


Only the secand of three parts of this doctoral thesis is published, but from s summary of the reat we 
learn that it offers a solution of two main problems. Why were the names of Tut‘ankhas bed a 
deleted from the records? And why was Eye made king when Haremhob was already so strong? The 
reason, in Dr. Piliver’s view, was that the ‘heresy’ of Amarna was not merely religious, but also political 
and social, the resnit of a struggle between classes, which went on throughout the period, The influence of 
this etraggle on Harembab's career and the part he played in it are brought out in this published part of the 
work, in which the numeroua acenes and inscriptions relating to Haremhab as a private individual are oare- 
fully reconsidered. From the titles used at different periods the uuthor concludes that Haremhab was 
ilready in a position of extraordinary power under Tuttankhamiin before his suceess in the Asiatio war 
[Ntossa “ah soy Maledts was id Rearscabinbhs olen chant) In view of the difficult political situation it was safer 
to use the more modest tithes, and they do not fully represent the position he held. The reader cannot but 
feel doubtful whether Egyptian inscriptions and scenes will bear exact evaluation of their smallest details, 
but Dr, Pfliger'’s discussion is very careful, and it is to be regretted that he hae not been able to publish 











A. N. Daxr, 
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Daa altagyptische Bildnis, By Hermione Scuiren. (Leipriger Agyptologiache Studien, Heft 5.) Gliicketadt 
and Hamburg, J.J. Augustin, 1936. Svo, 46 pp., 46 pls. RM. 7.20, 


Once again Professor Schiifer has given us a book of profound and original thought. It is now nearly 
twenty yoars since his Von dgyptischer Kunal raised the study of Egyptian art to a new level, and in thia 
new work, brief though it is, we can aee the application of the general theory to the narrower ficld of por- 
traiture. Beginning by pointing out that in the ancient world before classical Greece, portraiture existed in 
a developed state only in Egypt, Professor Schiifer goes on to show to what extent we can consider Egyptian 
portraits to be genuine reproductions of the features of the portrayed, He pointa out that in the early stages 
of art all sculpture of human beings was to some extent portraiture, because there was no conception of man 
in general, and every statue was the statue of one particular man even though it might not resemble him 
to any very marked extent. With the invention of writing this process was simplified, for by the more 
writing of the name a statue which bore no true resemblance to the portrayed could readily be identified 
with him. We have many examples of the working of this theory in the obliteration of a name and the 
writing of a new one in its place; in these cases it is clear that the important element ia the name and that 
the actual resemblance of the statue to the man whose name it bore was not particularly relevant, But 
apart from this we have many examples of what must be true portraits ; it is, forexample, possible to identify 
a statue of Amenemmes ITT or Tuthmosis I on facial evidence alone, eo well attested are the facea of these 
two kings. Even in cases where at firatsight two statues of a man bear no resemblance to each other, a more 
careful study will show that they are really very similar; Schiifer quotes as an example of this the classic 
case of the two statues of Ratnofre, one showing him with » wig and the other with short hair, So unlike 
did these two statues appear to be that many concluded from this that true portraiture could not be spoken 
of at this time; but when Engelbach tried the experiment of placing o wig on the short-haired statue it 
Was immediately apparent that they were similar. Schifer aleo points out that it was only the face that was 
thought to need exact representation; the rest of the body could be represented in a purely conventional 
manner, and so we get a series of type-groups of bodies, differentiated into young men, old men, young 
women, old women, and soon. The treatment of the faces shows quite clearly that this was due to consctous 
intention rather than lack of skill. 

The plates are excellent. There is one error: the famous ivory statuette of o king from Abydos is repro- 
duced from the plate m Abydos, 1 and not from PL 9 of JA 17 25 stated m the list of plates, This is 
unfortunate, as the early photograph taken before the cleaning and repairing by Dr. Plenderleith does not 
do justice to this very remarkable little object. 





PF. L. SHossTR. 


Die Erodklung vom Streite des Horus wad Seth in Pop. Beatty f ale Literatunwerk, By Joacum Srrecet.. 
(Leiprizer Agyptologische Studien, Heft 9.) Glickstadt, Augustin, 1937. Bvo. 141 pp. 1 pl. RM. 0.- 

‘This book contains many new and interesting idess, the chief of which is elaborated in Chapter IIL. The 
author there attempts to show that the true emphasis of the narrative under discussion is not on ‘The Con- 
tendings of Horus and Seth’, but on the conflict between R& and the Ennead. This conilictis concerned with 
the assionment of the inheritance of Osiris. Tho Ennead supports Horus and the principle of hereditary 
succession, but Rét wishes to change the direct succession in favour of his minion Seth. It is claimed that the 
shifting of ephaeis and the preference of Ré* for Seth, inasmuch as they diverge sharply from the path of 
the accepted myth, suggest that the real interpretation of the narrative is historical and political. Ret is the 
king of Ecypt, the Ennead his council of nome-rulers, The conflict between them is based on the historical 
experience of the early Middle Kingdom, when the newly strengthened kingship waa seeking to oppose 
hereditary succession in the appointment of nome-rulers, and to set up royal partisans instead. Support for 
this is found in the realiatio description of Seth's position and in the omission of reference to his Asintic 
eonnexions, formed in the Hykeos Period ; alao in the terms ‘office of the ruler’ (inet Agr), used of the inheri- 
tance of Osiris, and ‘Council of the Thirty’ and 'Corporation’ (fuht), used of the council of the goda. Other 
figures in the narrative have o similar historical significance, Osiris in the concluding section stands for the 
kingdom of Heracleopolis, corresponding to the position given to him in Spell 175 of the Book of the 
Dead, where the official theology of that kingdom is laid down. His influence in deciding the conflict in a 
certain direction accords with the probahility that the nome-rulers attained their greatest power during the 
Herncleopolitan régime. Viewed from the time of composition, his kingdom was relatively past; thus it is 
the kingdom of the dead. Again, the prominent role of Thoth ws the champion of hereditary succession 
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reflecta the position of the Hare-nome in the First Intermediate Period and the beginning of the Middle King- 
dom. The oecurrence of Beb in the Ennead is due to hia connexion with H polis, while his ejection 
from it echoes that city's decline. Amin is entirely omitted, and this would be hard to explain if the story 
were a Ramesside composition of Theban origin, Such an omiasion, peta nance esa wise maa 
the narrative ia really what the present theory suggests it to be, namely a Rameaside revision of a work 
written in the Middle Kingdom, 

Tt may be said at onee that thia historical interpretation is far from convimeing. Contemporary colouring 
from the period postulated (¢.y. "Council of the Thirty’) may certainly be present, but ita presence need not 
involve reference to contemporary events. It ia very improbable that Horus and Seth, who are still the 
central figures, now represent merely the respective favourites, in a recent and restricted era, of the name- 
rilers and of the king. Such on interpretation implies a facile process of replacing a myth's historical content. 
Tt means that the ancient Egyptians were wont to re-use and refurnish their myths aa they did their graves. 
For this is the third historical interpretation suggested for different stages of the story of Horus and Seth. 
The first stage, ag represented in the Pyramid Texfs, had doubtless a foundation in the predynastie conflict 
between Upper and Lower Egypt. When the tale was subsequently re-told, a3 it was.in the Kahon Popyrua, 
the prevent narrative, and the Horus-myth of Edfu, it ie hard to believe that an entirely new historical 
meaning waa given to it. Even in the original stage there was no conscious conservation of history, The 
Chester Beatty story, as Gardiner remarked, approaches rather the pure Widrchen: it pieces together many 
old mythical fragmenta and adds new ones, its nim being merely to divert. 

Spadgel ig on firmer ground in his literary analyaie and in his explanation of some of the episodes, His 
suggestion that the episode concerning ‘Anti the ferryman is an aetiological myth, explaining his name ‘the 
talened one" is planaible, since it gives force to the statement that ‘the front of his feet was removed". He is 
probably right too in saying that the presentation of the Eye by Thoth to R& symbolizes the delivering of the 
kingehip for reassignment. Although he lavishly uses the epithets ‘epic’ and ‘Homeric’ to describe the 
literary power of the work, he does not agree with Gardiner that the treatment of the gods is ‘Homeric’, for 
this, he claims, was circumecribed either by the current myths or by the new historical significance, Ho like- 
wise defends the narrative against the charge of ‘lubricity’, maintaining that the homosexual episode is 
handled with more restraint than in the Kahun Papyrus. He quotes Diodorus to show that even the 
exhibitionism of Hathor ia by no means ‘amusing in o Rabelaisian way', but may be connected with a 
custom by which women uncovered their nakedness before their temple-goda, aa an act of petition. If that 
be so, why does the story say that ‘the great god laughed at her’? (The reader is presumably entitled to the 
sume reaction.) Rét laughs, according to Spiegel, because Hathor, a goddess, has made an exaggerated act 
of self-humiliation which is fitting to mortals only, This austere explanation would be more acceptable if 
the custom alluded to were better attested, and for an earlier period. 

A new translation is appended, and some of the changes are clear improvementa, e.g. the optative makes 
better sense in 1,8. (‘May he (Thoth) take the king's ring for Horns"). Spiegel's treatment of 4, 8-9 is some- 
what violent both textually and grammatically, The desire to substitute sense for the nonsense of the existing 
text condones the first type of violence, but not the second, The text etates that the Ennead cried out to 
Rét, saying, * What are these words which thou hast spoken, which are not worthy that they should be heard 1" 
Actually Rét, according to the present text, has not uttered a word. An outburst from Horus, however, 
immediately follows, and it is with this that Spiegel would connect the Ennead's question. He would there- 
aR geared ing addressing the Ennead’s question to Horus and not to Ré (with a corresponding 
pin the text), anid tratelating the relative form in a future sense, It ig very doubtful, however, 
sahuskiued GA eb saicd GEA Gein: suas bse Sides hace “What oro these words which thou hast said }* 
xince the relative form has past meaning in Late Egyptian (ace Erman, Newdg, Gr., § 829; Gardiner, 
JEA 16, 234, 0.1). Spiegel cites aa a parallel P. Beatty I, 10, 12, but the relative form is there partly 
mubstantival, and pr gd- win might almost be transiated ‘my speech to you" (ef. Erman, op. cil, § 304, 
‘cin XR wird etwa “seine Rede" sein"), with the temporal reference undetermined. A simple 
solution of the difficulty, which seems not to have occurred to either Spiegel or Gardiner, ia to aagume 
the inadvertent omission of the offending words of R&. The Ennead'’s question to him then becomes 














Tt should be added that there isan error in the opening sentence: this Chester Beatty papyrus is not 
in the British Museum, like the others, but in Mr. Chester Beatty's private collection, 


J. Gwys Gporrrris. 
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Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeachichte von Waren Wreszinski. Teil II: Griber des Alten Reichea, 
Bearbeitet von Humsnica ScHiren unter Mitwirkung von Hemmann Gnarow. Lieferungen 1-4, 
Leiprig, 1937-8. 

In 1900 Walter Wreezinski arrived at Thebes with a young bride, a large camera, and unlimited zeal. 
The Theban necropolis lay before him, full of pictures, many of which had already been reproduced by 
copyists. But he considered that a camera could improve on such laboured productions in a few hours, Out 
of my longer experience I lavished counsels and cautions, until he exclaimed in exasperation ‘Do you think 
that Tam a publisher of picture-books?’, Poor Wrestinski! It was just to this that he was doomed by fate 
and by his own perception what a lively and convincing bioscopic record could be produced of the activities, 
social customs, and even the emotions of a people so ancient as almost to be primeval, yet already so full of 
subtlety and sophistication—man in moch of hia infinite complexity. Thenceforward the Aes took up more 
and more of his time and energy, until he drow into the vortex of his project his wife and his friends, so that, 
when early death carried him off in 1035, he had, unknown to himself, contrived not only that his life-work 
ahould be continued, but aleo that the expansion and improvement towards which it had kept moving should 
ell be mamtained. Hence Part m, #0 for aa it now lies before us, while showing changes (distinctly 
for the better), still remains Wreszinski's, and is still served by his wife's devotion. The Atlas promises to 
take a place among the books which facilitate and enliven a return to the ancient world and eo entice men 
towards humanistic thought and practice. And of all peoples the ancient Egyptians offer the warmest wel- 
come to strangers from a distant future. 

What then is, in sum, the tressure here exhibited ? Words taken from Prof. Schiifer’s preface show the 
quality of his appreciation and become a guarantee of hia power to open the eyes of his readers, For him 
these pictures are ‘artistio creations of a high sort which have canght up an exhilarating picture of the life 
of a shrewd and energetic agricultural people, and to which the pyramids make o fitting background, 
symbolic of this sturdy State. In them delight in vitality, whether of plant or animal, mingles with aolicitude 
for the claims of death: the huzza of the husbandman alternates with the blow from the tax-gatherer’s stick’. 
If this is not exactly our own political ideal, ao much the more quickening. 

The interpretation of the scenes having been entrusted to men of such special competence and so well 
equipped with parallel examples in support of their clucidations, it would scarcely be fitting to detract from 
the general admiration which the work in ita present hands must command by suggesting alternative ex- 
planations here and there, As there are points where all will be thankful to find a frequent rock of offence 
removed from the way, 20 alao there are places where the authors will be followed less readily. It is well 
known that the philologist’s powers are severely tested by the curt and intimate sentences, exhortatory or 
descriptive, with which these episodes am sprinkled, half decoratively, half in order to gain added vitality, 
as with the captions of a cinema-film. Prof. Schifer, too, has aften doubted whether he haa quite reached 
what the designer intended to convey to those who should peruse his work. This uncertainty ia inevitable, 
though always a little less than it used to be. 

But our admiration of this ancient means of imparting information ought not to be weakened by its 
inherent limitations. We strive still after the ideal of so educating our peoples that no man, however simple, 
shall fail to read and learn by reading. Yet here at the beginning of culture a method had already been de- 
vised by which the dullest could, without schooling, enjoy 4 narrative of events, a presentation of scenes, a 
biographical record, so long as they came fairly near to his own experience. No one of us who takes in hand 
this series of plates in the light of the very full interpretation given by the editors but will speedily learn to 
read Ancient Egyptian, not by grammar and rule, but—as soon aa he becomes accustomed to ite quaint 
adaptations—pleasantly and easily, by eye and by sympathetic imagination alone. 

If « bone had to be thrown to the spirit that always denigrates, it would be in the form of a question 
whether we are not near, or already at, the point where knowledge of the simpler and recurring features of 
Egyptian picture-writing may be assumed, and editorial notes be confined to the rarer words and to cases of 
specially involved syntax in this pictorial script; whether, too, such an economy of explanation might not 
increasingly be used in this publication aleo aa it advances, so that very valuable observations may be less 
lishle to be lost in stretches of what by that time will be obvious to most. The ubaolate tyro must not always 
be catered for; he is less common and lesa worthy of consideration than he was. 

| N. pe G. Daves. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS USED IN REFERENCES 
TO PERIODICALS, ETC. 


AbA. Berlin (.Mitnchen, ec.) = Abdandiungen der 
Prenssiecken (Boyerischen, ofc.) Akademie der 


Aeg. Jase? Herts = Aegyptische Inachriften aus 
den... Museen zu Berlin. 
menfen tan hel Nederlonieche Museum von Oud- 
heden te Leiden, 

AJA = American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJSL = American ./ournal of Semitic Languages and 
Laleratures, 

Alte Or, = Der Alle Orient. 

Am. Hist. Rev. = American Historical Review. 

Am. Journ, Phil, = Americon Journal of Philology. 

An. Boil, — Analecta Bollandiana. 

Anc. Egypt = Ancient Egypt, continued as Ancient 
Egypt and the East, 

Ann. Arch. Anthr. = Annala of Archaeology and 
Anthropology. 

Awn. Inet. phil, hist. or. = Annuaire de [Institut de 
philologie eof (histoire orienialea. 

Ann. BR. Se. Pisa = Annali della Reale Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa (Letiere, Storia e 

Ana. Serr. = Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
lr’ Egypte. 

Anna. Univ. Rome = Anawerio della RB, CU nivernia di 


Roma, 
An. Or, = Anafecta Orientalia. 
Antiqg. = Antiquily. 


"Apy. "Ed. = "Apyasohoyim "Edqpspie. 

Arch, f. Or. = Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

Arch. f. Hel. = Archiv fiir Religionswiasenschaft, 

Arch. f. #. wu. W.= Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirt- 
echaftephilosophic. 

Arch. Giurid, = Archivio Giuridicn. 

Arch. hiat.dr.or.—= Archivead' histoire du droit oriental. 

Archi = Archi fiir Papyrusforachung. 

Arch, Orient, = Archiv Orientilnt. 

Ath. Mit. = Mitteilungen dea... deutachen archaeo- 
lopischen Inatifuta, Atheniache Abteilung (' Atie- 
ache Mitteilungen"). 


BCH = Bulletin de correspondance hellénigque. 
Beachr, Leiden = Pleyte-Boeser, lec der 
dgyptioches Sammlung dee niederlindiachen 





Bil, Aeg. = Bibliotheca Aievelins. 
Bibl, égyptol. — Hilliathéque banat dias 


BGU = Agyptishe Urkunden aus den 
cu Berlin: Grechiache Urkunden, 

Bk. Dead = Book of the Dead. 

BL = Preisighe-Bilabel, Berichtigungeliste der grie- 
chischen Papyrueurkunden aus Agypten. 

SM Quart. = Oritiah Museum (worterly. 

Boll, fil. clase. = Bollettine di fllologia classics, 

Botti-Peet, Giornale = JT Giornale della Neeropoli di 
Tebe. 

Breasted, Anc. Rec. = Ancient Hecords. 

Hull, Acad, Sa. URSS — Bulletin del Académie des 
Sciences de [Union des Républiques Sovietiques 
Socialiates: Classe dea Sciences Sociales, 

Bull, ASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Bull, Ase. om. ort cople = Bulletin de U Association 
des amis des églives ef de Cart coptes, 

Bull, Inst. d'Eg. = Bulletin de T Institut fd Egypde. 

Bull. Inst. fr. = Bulletin de ['Imatitud frangaia 

Hull, fst. dirorom. = Bullettine deff Jstituio di diritto 

full, MPA == Bulletin of the Musewm of Fine Arts 
( Boston). 

Bull. MAPA = Bulletin of the Metropolitan Musewm 
of Ari (New York). 

Sulf, Kyl. Libr. = Bulletin of the John Hylands 
abrary. 

Hull. Soe. arch, d'Alex. = Bulletin de la Socidlé 
royale d'archéologie d’ Alerondrie, 

Bursian = Johresbericht tiber die Fortechriiie der 
kidasschen Altertumariasenachaft, 

Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb. = Byzantinisch - neugriechiache 
Jahrbiicher. 

AZ = Byzantiniache Acitechrifi, 

CAH = SPM ancient History, 


. J eeen 





* The alphabetical arrangement of the abbreviations ignores stope and spaces, The abbreviations waed in 
references to editions of papyri may be found in CAM, vn, 889-01; x, 989-4; xt, 827. The form for reference to 
. Periodicals ia: JA 24, 100, no. 1; for reference to other works in several volumes: Wb., 1, 200 (note commas and 


aheenoe of "p."). 
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Chron. f Bg. = Chronique @' Egypte (cited by yenr- 
numbers). 

CIA = Corpus Inseriptionum Aitioarum. 

cIG= > Corpus Inecriptionum Graecarun. 

Cl. Journ. = Classical Journal. 

Cl, Phil. = Classical Philology. 

Ct, Quart. = Classical Quarterly. 

Cl. Ker. Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Weekly, . 

CPHerm, = Corpus papyrorum Hermopolitinorum. 

CPR = Wessely, Corpus Papyrorum Rainers Archi- 
duria Austriae, 

O.-f. Ac. Inacr. #.-L. = Comples-Rendua de [ Aca. 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

Crum, Cop. Dict. = A Coptic Dictionary. 

CSCO = Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
fram. 





flenne. 

ERP = Egypt Exploration Fund. 

EES = Egypt Exploration Society. 

Egn. Rel, = Egyption Religion, 

Erman, dy. Gr. = Agyptische Grammatik, 4th edn. 

Erman, Lit. = Die Literatur der Aegypter. 

Erman, Newdig. (fr. = Nendgyptische Grammatik, 
2nd edn. 

Et. de Pap. = Etudes de Pagyrologie. 

Etudes = Btudes: revue catholique d'intérét général, 

Exp. Times = Expository Times, 

f. (e.g.) p. 81. = pp. 81-8. 

Files. Inst. fr. = Fowillea de Institut frangeis. 

Forsch. uw. Fortschr. = Forschungen wid Fort- 
achritte, 

a Eqn. Gr, = Gardiner, Zgyption Grammar. 

ardiner-Weigall, Top, Caf,= 4 Topographical 

Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes. 
Gauthier, Dvct. géog. = Dictionnaire dea nama péo- 





verre, 

GCA = Gilttingische gelehrte Anzeiyen, 

Gr. = Grammer, Grammatik, Gromumaire, 

Griffith, fyl. Pap, = Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
im the Join Rylonds Library, Manchester, 

Griffith Studies = Studies presented to F. 11, Griffith, 

Harv. Theol, Ree, = Harvard Theological Review. 

Hierat. Pap. Berlin = Hieratische Papyrus aus den 
... Museen cu Berfin, 

Hierat. Pap. BM: 1, 1 = Faceimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (First 
Seriss, Second Series); mt = Hieratic Papyri in 

Hierogl. Texta BM = Hieroglyphic Texts from Eqyp- 
Kiama Dieta, Biss in the British M vaewm, 

Hist. Sie: Historische Zeitschrift. 


IG = Inecriptiones Graeene. 

4GR = Inscriptiones Groecae ad rea Romanas per- 
tinentes, 

iif. Lda, News = MTuastroted London News, 

fnsorr. higrogl, = Inscriptions Atdroglyphiques. 

Jahrb. f. Liturgy. = Jahrbuch fier 

JAOS = Jowrnal of the American Oriental Society. 

#. aa, = Journal asiatique. 

J. Bibl. Lit, = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JEA = Journal of Egyptian Archazology. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Shedies. 

JMEGQS = Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

J. Rel. — Journal of Religion, 

/ RS = Journal of Roman Studies. 

J, Sav. = Journal dee Savonta. 

{TS = Journal of Theological Studies, 

Kah. Pap. = Griffith, Hieratie Popyri from Kohun 
and Gurod, 

AVGR = Kritisehe Vierteljohresschrift fiir Gesets- 
gelung und Nechiswissenschaft. 

Lacan, Tertes rel. — Texrtes religieux. 

Leps., Dim. = Lepsius, Denkmaler aus Aegypten wid 
Aethiopien, 

LOR = Law Quarterly Review. 

M., Chr. = Mitteis, Chrestomathie (Grundziige wad 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 2. Halfte). 
achayt, 

Mid. Beyrouth = Melangea de [' Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban). 

Md. Maspero = Mélanges Maapero (Mém. Inat. fr. 
66-3). 

Mém. Inat, ¢ Eg. = Mémoires de Institut PB gypte. 

Mem, fnat. fr. = Mémoires publids par les membres 
de [institut frengais d'orchéologie orientale du 
Caire. 

Mém,. Miss, fr, = Mémoires publida par les membres 
dela Mission archéologique francaise au Caire. 

Mever, Geach, Alt, = Geachichte dea Alfertuma, 

M., Grdz.— Mitteia, Grundsiige (Grundsiige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruakunde, nm, 1. Hiillfte). 

Mitt. deutsch, Inat. Kairo = Mitteilungen dew 
deufachen Inatituts fiir dgyptische Altertumabunde 
in Aairo, 

Miller, Hierat. Pol. — Mieratiache Poldographie. 

Mon, Piel, = Fondation Bugéne Piot, Académie des 
Inecriptions ef Hellea-lelires. Monwmenta ef mds 
mores. 

Minch, Beitr, = Miinchner Beitrage cur Popyrua- 
forsehung und ontiben Rechtageschichte. 

MVAG = Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyp- 
tischen Geaelfachaft. 


pn. = note. 


Ll 
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Nachr, Gattingen = Nuchrichien von der Geaellachaft - 
der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klgase. 

Nowe, rev, thdol, = Nouvelle revue théologuque. 

Num. Chron, = Numismatic Chronicle, 

(78 = Dittenberger, Grienfia Greeci Inecriptiones 
Selectae. 

OLZ = Orientaliatiache Literaturzeitung. 

Or. Chr. = Oriens Christianus, 

Or. Chr. Anal, = Orientalia Chrishana Andlecta. 

Or, Chr, Per. — Orientalia Christiana Pertodioa, 

P. = Papyrus. 

PEQ = Palestine Exploration Quarterly, formerly 
Palestine Exploration Fund «Quarterly Statement. 

Phil, Wock. = Philologieche Wochenschrift. 

Porter-Moss, Top. Aibl. = Topegraphical Bilio- 
graphy of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, 
Reliefs, and Paintings, 

Proc. Am. Phil. Asa. = Proceedings of the American 

P.-R., Pap. Twrin = Pleyte-Rossi, Papyrus de 
Turin. 

PSBRA = Proceedings of the Soctely of Biblical 
Archa : 

PSI = Papiri delia Socteta Italiane. 

PY = Seay Wi mare: Kroll-Mittelhaus, Real-En- 
Ree, Champ, = Recueil d'études fgyptologiques dédiges 
a la mémoire de Jean-Francois Chompollion. 

Rech, oc, rel. = Recherches de science religieuse, 

Mec. trav. = Heeweil de trovews relatifs d la philologie 
ef d Corchéologie égyptiennes ef ageyriennes. 

Hend, Pont, Ace, = Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
fomana di Archeologia (Serie 111): Rendiconti, 

Rend, KR, Jat, = Rendiconti del Reale Iatituto Lom- 
bardo ai aciense ¢ lettere. 


Aer. fib, = Merwe diblique. 
Rev. ont. = Revue critique d'histoire ef de lith'rature, 


Kev. d'dpyptol. — Revue Pdgyptologie. 

Her. de myst, = Hevwe de myatiqte. 

Her, de phil. = Revue de philologie, de littérature et 
d'histoire anciennes. 

Rev, d' hist, ecel, = Revue @' histoire ecclésiaatique. 

Rev. £g. anc, = Revue de P Egypte ancienne, 

Rew, égyptal. = Revue fgyptologique. 

Ker, ¢t. anc. = Rerne des ¢tudes anciennes. 

Rev, et, gr. = Rterne des dtudea preeques. 

Fer. él. juivea = Revue des études juives. 

Rer, 4, lat. = Rerwe dea ¢dtudes latines, 

Rev. hist. = Revue historique, « 

Rey, hist. dr, = Revue historique de droit franeaia ef 


Rev, ist, philos, rel. = Revue d'histoire et de philo- 
eophie religiouses, 

Rev. Aiat. rel. = Rerwe de [histoire des refignona, 

RA, Mua, = Rheinisches Museum. 

Riv, di arch. orist. = Rivista di archeologia criatiana, 

Riv, di fil, = Riviata di filologia classica, 

Riv, indo-grees-ital, = Rivista indo-greco-italiana, 

Riv. stor. dir. ital. = Rivista di atoria del diritio 
italiano, 

Urkunden ana Agypten, 
tischen Lesestiicken: Terie dea Mitileren. Reiches. 

Sethe, Lesest.— Aegyptische Lesestiiche cum Ge- 
brauch im abodemischen Unterricht: Texte dea 
Mittleren Reichea, 2nd edn. | 

Sethe, 0b. Komm, Pyr. = Uberseteung und 
Kommentar cu den alfagypliachen Pyramiuden- 
lerten, 

Situngsh. Berlin (Miinchen, eo.) = Stizungaberighte 
der Prewsaiachen (Bayerischen, etc.) Abadenve der 
Wissenschaften. 

Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr. = Demoatische Grammatik, 

Spiegelberg, Kopt, Hdwh, — Koptisches Hondworter- 

St. econ-giund. Unie. Cagliari = Studi esonomico- 
giuridicht della R. Universita di Cagtiars. 

St, et Doc. = Studia ef Documenta Historiae ef Juris. 

St. it. fil. dass, = Studi aliens di filologia claasion, 

St. Pal, = Studien cur Polaeographie und Popyrus- 
kunde, ed. C. Weasely. 

Sup. Gard, Egn. (ir. = Supplement to Gardiner's 
Egyptian Gromrer. 

Symb. Oslo, = Symbolae Osloenses, 

TAPA = Tronecctions of the American Philological 
Asanciation. 

Theol. Rev. = Theolopische Revue, 

Theol, St, Ar. = Studien und Aritiken, 

Tijdechrift = Tijdschrift voor Rechtageschiedenia, 

Till, Achm,-A. Gr.= Achmimisch-Kopliache Gram- 

mae = Theelogisches Liternturblatt. 

== Theologiache Liferaturzeitwng. 

oer Transsctions of the Society of BiWical 
Archaeology. 

Unters. = Untersuchungen zur freachichie und Alter- 
tumakuude Agyptens, ed. K. Sethe, later H. 
Rees. 

UPA = Uriwaden der Ptoleméerzeit, ed. U. Wilcken. 

Erk, = Urieunden des dgypliachen Altertuma, ed, G. 

Wh, = tecnarGeenow, Worteriuch der cegyplischen 
Sprache. 

W., Chr. = Wilcken, Chresfomathie (Grundzige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, t, 2. Hiilfte), 
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W., Gréz. = Wilcken, Grundsiige (Grundziige wnd 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 1. Hilfe). 
W., 0. = Wilcken, Griechische Oatraka aus Aegyplen 
und Nulien. 

WZEM — Wiener Zeitechrift fir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandza, 

ZAS = Zeitschrift fiir dgyptieche Sprache und Alter- 


ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutechen morgenlindiachen 
(resellachaft. 


E. f. ne Theol. = Zeitachrift fiir katholische Theo- 


Ze]. rec er = Leitechrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

Z. f. neut. Wise, = Zeitschrift fiir neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 

Z.f. Numiom, = Zeitechrifi fiir Numiematk. 

Z.f. vergleich. Rechtsw. = Zeitechrift fiir vergleichende 

Z. Sav. <= Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (Roma- 
nistische Abtedung). 
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LIST OF PLATES 
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=. Writing-palette of the Chicf Steward Amenbotne: 
Plate II. Biographical Inseription of Nekhebu at Boston : : 


FurtTaer Nores ox some Eayrmas Five or Cats. 
Plate IV. Egyptian Figures of Cots  . ; : : ‘ 


Tae Massioy oF Lire axp tae Mastex or Toe Kirso's Lancess. 
Plate V2 From the Tomb of Kagemni : , 
Plate VI. Funerary Rites from two Fifth Dineaty Tombe , ; 


THe So-cattop Omruatos or Napata. 
Plate VII, The So-called Omphalos of Napata . , ' : ‘ 


Excavations at Sesent (Scns) axp ‘Amina West 
Plate VIET. Plan of the Town ; 
Plate [X. 1. The mound (E. 4. 1, Stn) Bakoue Gacavetien | 
2. E. 4. 1: first stage. 
3. E. 4. 1 ond & (KE. 4. 4 removed). 


4. E. 4. 5: final stage, 
Plate X. 1. Sesebi (Sula): Relief of an ‘Amarnah princess . 
2. Sesebi (Sula): Stone lining of a trench. 
3. ‘Améirah West: General view of tho site froma ‘north’. 
4. ‘Amirmh West: Temple: main gute and niches. 
Pilate XI. 1, Entrance to ‘northern’ side-chapel , - + 
2. Foundation course of first oceupation, 
3. Sandstone stela. 
Plate XU. The Stelo of Sir; front - - ; : = M 
Plate XII. 1. Stela of Sirét: back . F ; ; ; ; 


2, Tomb of Nebetka at Sakkirak. 


Sm Roneer Monp, LL.D., F.B.S. 
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GENERAL INDEX 


A 
"Abdel “Aziz Zibir, Sheikh of the Mahas, 151. 
Achilleus case, (0 f. 
achondroplasia, 180 ff. 
aneene © Later Allusion to, Aras H. Gannmern, 


Alan Wynn Shorter, 1005-1038, A. M. Braceaan, | 


211-12, 

Alexandria, magistrates of, 65 f. 

‘Amirah West, Temple and inscriptions at, 190, 155; 
first finds ot, 247. 

Amenemhah, tomb of, 39. 

Amenemhét, tomb of, 34. 

Amenemonot, tomb of, 30. 

Amenhotpe, chief steward, writng-palette of, 0 f.; 
other monumenta of, 10-12; tomb, 16 f; : 


statues, 18; names anil titles, 19£.; family and 
Career, 24) fF, 
Amentione, tomb of, 36, 


Amenophis IV, builds Sesebi, 153, 
Amenwahsn, autograph of, in tomb, 161. 
Aven. Moserara, and Oswatp Mexourm, The Exea- 


vations of the Egypitan University m the 


Neolithic Site at Maadi (reviewed), 140 f. 

Auunpses, Luv, Greek Ostroce in tha University of 
Michigan Collection. Part I: Texta (reviewed), 
137. 

dd’ Anastasy, J/., excavations and collection, 14. 

Ape Jeremias, monks of, 12, 17, 15. 

‘A overthrowing, 41 ff.; names of, 52 £ 

Arkell, Mr, A.J, Lil. 

Armant, Saharan remaing, 130-1: Morul’s interest 
in, 200 £ 

Arrow-heada, coloured or poisoned, 190. 

pbhelaggeet silver of, 245-0, 

Aswin, 152 

Augustus snd E civic organisation, 67 f. 

Autograph of owner in pts él. 
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shut, ‘markings’ of a sacred ram (Gardiner), 170,n.4. | pv, *to be primaeval (?)', related to pew (Faulkner), 

thee, ‘efficiency’, “ability” (Gardiner), 157, n. 5. 4H f. 

ae a ‘He who brings his father" { Dakin), protyw, “substance (T)', perhaps same ne PXia) 
Th, Lab. . 


Faulkner}, 40. 
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iryt written ~~ (Dunham), 2, n. 5. college or University (Gardiner), 157 ff. 
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toh m fe Ags, recipient from Royal Table (Gardiner), wae performed, not necessarily only in temple 


BS, n. 5, (Gardiner), BH. 
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etymologinally with apab, 82, n. 2. 16g, n. 1. 
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nll perhaps simply —= in O.-Egn. summary writing 
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Nwtnee (aleo Veet, ete), Hunting-Country", unusual 
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76, 1. 1. 
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éri-ip, for Ari- Ade bri-tp, “chief lector-priest’, and 
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Hebrew (Gardiner), Lit f. 
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‘i itch teed. ta name were 128, 
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ee ee n. I. 
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perhaps with ref, to fight of Horus and Seth 
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hry, me various dets,, probably ‘executioners’ 

ulkner), 4. 

rae Inte var, aft fA, with sense of ‘ruin’, ‘de- 
struction’ (Faulkner), 53. 

Aft, * ee temporal meaning ? (Donham), 
2, o 

dm mm, lit, “be ted with’, of bad 
a ro something 

bnty with det, © in MK. (Dakin), 192, n. 5. 

Hnty-Aty, evidence that second element ia a nishe 
(Gunn), 101, n. 0. 

hrp nati ts jwt-tnh), ‘controller of the two seats (in 

the Mansion of Life)’ (Gardiner), 66 
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ity, 0. pr., “The pasnchy (2) ans 101, n. 12. 
bry, * apprentice’ (Gardiner), 159. 
fr, word for ‘necropolis’ ao to be read (Gardi- 
ner), 244 f. 
# for en in O. Egn, (Donbam), 6, m. 15. 


S-n-mdw, n. pr, “The man of the staff’ (Gunn), 
IM, nm. 2. 
st mutt, “Place of Truth’, a general name of the 


Theban necropolis (Gardiner), Léa, 
ar: So Dating Rta (5) for dds, by false transcr. 
from hieratic (Dunham), 4, n. 10, 6, n. 1. 


| S-Shitk Hr, n. pr., ‘Son of Sekhathor’ (Dakin), 193, 


Siteme, pr, probably for Set-rrw (Dakin), 193, 


ane eas. & nuance of captivity (Faulkner), 48. 

ath * di ", does not imply elevated rank (New- 
berry’), 184, n, 2. 

ab iry mdit, officer who kept recorda (of an expedi-. 
tion) (Newberry), 184. 

wf, exact nature of this action not clear (Gunn), 
DO f. 


enh in dem. tlarriage settlements, ‘revenue-p 
ing property’, ‘endowment* (Nima), 76 £. 


id= 


oh, eee Br, 
a0, with various fish-dets. — (a) writing of abi [Ar] 
‘intercede [ for] (ny, (+) “in hostility (?)° 


(Ounham), 3,4, 5, n. 14; 6, nn. 5, Ts of. 
Editor's n., p. 8. 

pparently reflexive a gee excuse one- 
self (?)' (Gardiner), 244, 1, 
aim, — ya tan wits Gojiceciais sic (abi oae’ 


pope? ty, oa of Wepwawet (Dakin), red n. 4. : 
of writing’, not “writings* ‘books 

(Gardiner), 172. 

ain wy, in dem., ‘oession” (Nims), 78, 0. 3. 

afm pr-nh, in late period used of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing ar Prsenunane including hieratie (Gardi- 
A 

af, ‘rage’ of waters rising up in storm (Faulkner), 61, 

dd}, eee a. 

smn: f in fut. perf. use (Dunham), 6, n. 1. 

selryt (ned Sn-Hr)}, bivounc after battle with Osiris’s 


(ft : 
#, ‘palette (1)' (Dunham), 4, n. 13. 
# nm (1) pried, in dem., 


Jit, * reat-partion (2)' (Faulkner), 50 
i det. with [ (= & 1) (Dunham), 3. 
Hr, of significance in Osiris-legend at Abydos 
(Dakin), 191, n. 6. 

i, ro ee be connected with kely, in impve. 

“depart!" (Faulkner), 40. 
br (easlier Iy): ate eg ‘in other worda’, ‘in short’ 
Gardiner), 243 


A }, 243 
Enetl, ‘workman’ regs recreate 
Knmty, ‘The dark one {1)' (Fuulkner), 5. 


af 
The (Gunn), 125, n. a. a ae 


ff, Variously written, ‘staff’, derived from #, ‘board’, 


‘table’ (Gardiner), 157, n. 3, 170-£, 179, 
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fy, “men of the staff’, msc: plur. of derivative | dédb, “squirt out (7 and similar! verba 
from # (Gardiner), 170 f. oatinaey oot sore 
jv in plural, we ee tag, * pygmy" (Dawson), 185, 


die ident oat se , A oes par tacyre i?) arrows in’ Dunham, 8, 
ath Remenn ifeat te n. 1. diw, * ssid Ol oibetige (Onrdines Gardiner), &8 feo 


Il. SIGNS AND GROUPS! 
r derived from iconographic presentation of 7 Seti confined (7)' (Faullmer), 45 
Isis suckling Horus, finger touching 1h eS ‘knives’ (Faulkner), 60. 


expressing desire for milk (Shiah), 127 f. 
“=. Tad iryt (Dunham), 2, n. 5. —_ 4 "rise up’, rigeaa Lammaat ye eh 
ait, : _* obscure group, for ‘his chamber’? (Paalkner), 50 | 

| (Faulkner), 49, J)F-\ ‘enemiea' (Faulkner), 83. 


m=. reading &(2)h in bAnw (Faulkner), 50. 

MJ ‘first day of month’ perhaps original of late 
ee (Dunham), 5, n, 9, 

# waed both with id and idm (Gunn), 8. 

& ‘Horus and the Ombite (Seth)' (Homblower},_ 
129, 

“= in late writings of rh-At (Gurdiner), 170, n, 2. 


aicuneaan “a 
Se a ery (Faulkner), 51. 8@s [Se one oar and meaning, 
te probably a writing of Nrwt! (Faulkner), 50. — Aw det. of Spt, =  ? (Dunham), 3. 


27h as ete sioain Rath as Beton perhape only Inte 
yay yearn 171. 

SB and SUB, writings of # and mye, 
porhapa: duis 40 confusion oF aa-and p= ia 
hieratic (Gardiner), 170 £. 

| instances in OK. not determining pictographio 
aheeaclee of sign it follows (Gardiner), 84, 
ni 





= * 
B. COPTIC . 
apue, ' pledige doubtful whether dem, ‘rhf can be | tie, ‘become, be hard’, derived from Egn. és 
; | lly with it (Nims), 82, (Gunn), 125, n. 3. 





. GREEK 
dpyumpirrans, additional tith of head of board of | | seller) Eypdons, referring to donkeys supplied by 
metropolitan Tagistrates (Jones), 66, metropolites for &pduor Sashaest (Bell), 137. 
yupraciov, of dxé, privileges of scone) G7. epofdMeota, technical term (in appointing magis- 
Baise, j in rte’ cities (Jones), 67. trates) of great significance (Janes), 09. 
‘fryqris, head of Egn, metropolitan magistrates | mpofodd, of metropolitan magistrates in council, 
(Jones), 6. alone survived in 3rd cent. (Jones), 71. 
éenfia, avenue to ponaession of full Alexandrian | rpcrdpne, pe Ce ee OF Say SRE THhAgtis- 
citizenship (Jones), a7. trates (Jones), 60. 
wivGeros, involved in nomination to magistracy | dudol, persistence and | | 
(Jones), 70. (Jones), 71 £ 
pytporddens, af dvd, him ta af (Tones), 67. phylacrisia, new term (Bell), 142. 
pyyane, more definite t ‘equipment’; soydmor | xetpororely davrdy, technical term obviously mis- 
presumably the sddgah (Hell 143, used (Jones), 60, 


ga Ma in the case of groupe, the first signs) are arranged in the order of the sign-list in 
Gard., Kgn. Gr 
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